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Tank heaven, Mr. Polk is no mili- 
tary chieftain! He has never fought 
a battle (not even a duel). He has 
never taken a frigate. He has never 
even killed an Indian. There is none 
of that sort of clap-trap about his 
name. 

Thank heaven, too, that there is no 
peculiar eminent‘ popularity’ attaching 
to him, of a character personal to him- 
self, and distinct from his simple posi- 
tion as the representative of the gene- 
ral principles and policy of the party 
whose candidate he i He has not 
been for years a recognized head of a 
great school of opinion, or leader of a 
powerful interest, sectional or other- 
wise—in a position to create for him a 
trained array of special friends and 
partizans individually connected with 
himself, to whose exertions his nomi- 
nation might be due, and to whose par- 
tial or interested friendship might be 
ascribable much of the present public 
agitation in his behalf. There is no- 
thing either of this about him. 

Thank heaven, too, that the Texas 
question has not turned out as it was 
prophesied by those more fanatic friends 
of the annexation, whose minds became 
at time so filled with that one 
idea to the exclusion of almost every 
other. It has not swept the southern 
and south-western country, as witha 
besom of revolution, according to the 
expectations an I promises SO sanguline- 
ly entertained and so liberally made at 
Washington and Baltimore in the 
month of May. Neither in North Ca- 
rolina nor Louisiana does it appear to 
have operated as any influential ele- 
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ment in the contest of parties. In 
Missouri it has added but little if any 
strength to the diversified interests 
which undertook a crusade against Col. 
Benton's ascendency in that State. 
While in the other States of that re- 
gion, though we have been splendidly 
triumphant in them, yet our gains have 
certainly not exceeded, if they have 
equalled, those which we have had 
to exult over in the opposite extre- 
mity of the Union, where no one pre- 
tends to claim any particular zeal of 
popularity for Texas or annexation. 
No—the Whigs are not able, and will 
not be able, to escape from the just in- 
ferences derivable from the great De- 
moeratic triumph in the present con- 
test by ascribing it to the extraneous 
accident of the Texas question, In- 
deed, though the Democracy is every- 
where, in a general sense, decidedly 
favorable to annexation, and the speed- 
iest possible annexation, yet are we 
satisfied that it adds but little if any 
strength which would not have already 
been our own without it. At the South, 
though Texas may afford a good ocea- 
sion and excuse to thousands for aban- 
doning the Whig party and joining that 
of Democracy and Equal Laws and 
Equal Rights, it is, we,think, but little 
operative as an effective cause. At 
the North, while a few are warmly in 
favor of annexation, the great mass 
have simply no objection to it; some 
are positively opposed,—and might in- 
deed have afforded a ground for some 
uneasiness, had not Mr. Clay set all 
right again on that point by his memor- 
able third letter on the subject. Texas, 
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therefore, is neither the cause, nor a 
material cause of the great Democratic 
ascendency of which every day is de- 
veloping the evidences in all direc- 
tions about us. 

It is from nothing artificial or acci- 
dental, or personal to the man, that 
this great reaction from 1840 proceeds. 
We have no factitious enthusiasms or 
excitements to help us. We employ 
no system of popular jugglery, with 
displays of cider barrels, log cabins, 
live and dead raccoons, and flags wav- 
ing universal promises of “*two dollars 
a day and roast beef,” to catch the eye 
or tickle the ear of * the vulgar.’ Nor 
do we hold out any grand national 
tempt ation of brit very to half a million 
of desperate de sbtors, promising them 
the passage of a Bankrupt Act spunge 
over the debit sides of all their ledgers, 
on condition of their devoting them- 
selves, body and soul, for a year, to the 
business of electioneering in our behalf. 
We have nothing of all this; we do 
nothing of all this. We have a regu- 
lar, fair stand-up fight between the two 
great parties of the country, the De- 
mocratic and the anti-Democratic, di- 
vested of many of the accidental and 
temporary influences that accompanied 
the contest of 1840; and the result is 
to show which has truly the ascenden- 


cy in the attachment and confidence of 


the American peuple. 

The result 7s to show 1—the result 
is already sufficiently manifest to have 
shown, unequivecally, decisively. This 
one broad, t, affords an indi- 
cation which leaves no room for doubt, 
namely, that in the States which have 
held elections since the present cam- 
paign has opened—that is to say, since 
the Democratic nominations at Balti- 
more—Louisiana, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Vermon!, and Maine, the 
Democratic gain since 1840 has already 
reached the enormous amount of 95.000. 
These States, in 1840, cast 668,000 
votes; and a corresponding ratio of 
gain throughout the rest of the Union 
would produce an aggregate Democra- 
tic gain over 1840 of not less than 
327,000 ; a number not only sufficient 


simple fac 


to overpower the Whig majority ce 


146,000 in that year, but to yield « 
surplus of 181,000 Democratic abet 
ty. 

This indication cannot deceive. No 
amount of Whig clamor or mystifi- 
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cation can obscure the inevitable infer- 
from it. These States are not 
all in one section of the Union, which 
might be presumed to be affected by 
common local influence from 
which the rest of the country might be 
exempt. ‘They are seattered in all di- 
rections over the map of 
the Union, from the extreme northeast 


ence 


some 


surface of the 


to the extreme southwest. Nor has 
there been any surprise—any acci le i 
overpowering of an inert majority by 


an active and industrious minority. 
The ee ware, in been 
hard fought, h heavier votes than ina 
1840, the two parties vieing with each 
other in zeal and effort; nor can Mr. 
Clay have any ground for a hope to do 
better in November, than his friends 
have been able to do for him in these 
elections. On the contrary, the true 
effect of such general indications of the 
direction of the political tide, is to deep- 
en its volume and accelerate its rush. 
We, therefore, assume, as we have 
a right to assume, the result as already 
sufficiently settled to justify the exuit- 
ing congratulation which we are proud 
and glad to tender to the Democracy of 
the Union, for this noble recovery from 
the mishap of 1840—this glorious vin- 
dication of themselves, their cause and 
their principles, from the dark cloud 
of doubt and discredit which had been 
left to rest upon them by the recollec- 
tions of that year. There were some— 
nota few, indeed—whose faith in Demo- 
cracy was not a little shaken in 1840; 
with all of us it was put at least to a 
severe test. We rejoice that ours 
never for a moment wavered. Nay, 
after the first brief excitement of dis- 
appointment and mortification had sub- 
sided, we saw much reason in the re- 
sult for contented acquiescence, if not 


reneral, 


even for positive satisfaction,—and cer- 
tainly for renewed and strengthened 
confidence in the self-adjusting excel- 

lence of our democratic syetem of in- 
stitutions. These views were freely 
declared in the pages of this Review. 
Justified as they are by the entire cor- 
respondence of the sequel to the pro- 
phetic expectations on which we then 
reasoned, we are glad to be now able 
thus to refer back to them, and to feel, 

and to call upon all our younger read- 
ers to feel, henceforth a deep-rooted 
confidence in democracy, and in the 
democracy of our country, beyond the 
power of possible future accident of 
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chance or change, to overthrow or to 


disturb. 
But it is no time yet to pause on the 


very field of the stull raging contest, 
to interchange con rratulatious even on 
the already assumed certainty of our 
triumph. ‘Indeed this is now the last 
peril we have left to overcome—that 
fatal confidence of security which has 
caused many a gallant vessel to founder 
within the very embracing arms of her 


haven of 
till all be 
possibility of being a 
this appeal go 
the heart and 
Democrat in the land. { 
doing! Be not content with your mere 
purpos se tu contribute your own vote to 
the triumph of this cause which is your 
and my cause, and every mi in’s 
Do Do as 


Nothing is yet done 
b »yond the 
rain undone. Let 

individually, to 
sience of every 


Up and be 


repos ye 
done—and done 


hous , 


Cons 


cause, 
persou il more, 
much more as a zealous effort will 
make possible to your hand, an effort 
of personal activity, self-sacrifice and 
pecuniary hb rality. Fix t ipon at least 
one ac unsettled 


cause 


juaintance, either of 


politics, or, tho gh an opponent, yet ol 


senness lo con- 
positive 


sao! 


ail | 0} 


make it a 


reasonable ec 


ind 


resolved object 


and 
to win him over by all 


Viction ; 


just influences of argument and evi- 
dence Seek, if not yourself sought 
by, the nearest local committee of or- 
ganization accessible to you; and 


aid them, by the most liberal contribu- 
tious in your power, in the accomplish- 
ment of their ail 
Where none si 
ful shume that we 
state of ent 


Opponents in this 


important duties. 


ich exist (and it Is a sin- 
are so far behind the 
preparation of our 
not a 


effi 


respect, louse 


day, tur it Is not yet ¢ ntirely too late, 
to supply the fatal deficiency. And 
especially would we exhort all to be 
free-hearted and free-handed in pro- 


moting the circulation of cheap Demo- 
cratic publications, ‘These abound. 
They are to be had inallthes 
Union, at rat next ro nothing 


ectionsolthe 


es ol price 


at all in comparison with the good of 
which they ure ealculated to be the 
means. We refer to the cheap tempo- 
rary campaign papers which are issued 


ing Democratic 

very Demo- 
ht luo give, and 
give quickly, at least a single dollar to 
the gratuitous distribution of 
lieat ms 
in luxuries, 


from mar y of the lead 
presses in the country, 


crat luevery State ous 


such pub- 
Those who indulge 
should find a higher luxury 


as these. 
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in sacrificing some of them for a season 
to such a duty as this. ‘Those whose 
daily life knows nothing more than the 
simple ordinary comfurts and decencies, 
should be content to strain a few points 


upon them, for the brief season for 
which this high object of patriotism 
will require it at their hands. Nay, 


still further, those who ean do no more 
than earn for each day its daily bread, 

should resulve to reconcile themselves, 
ri a few of them, to a somewhat short- 
ened allowance, if necessary, to aid 
the success of the cause which 

should be dearer to us all than our very 
daily bread. 

Another thing too—the last duty left 
for the very day of election. Be not 
content with the simple deposit of your 
own vote. Let it be at an early hour 
in the day, and let the rest of it be de- 
voted to the duty of getting up to the 
polls others less warm or less prompt. 


} 
thus 


I’ew have any conception of the vast 
number of votes thus lost at every 
election, even the most excited, It is 


a dangerous thing to leave one's vote 
unsecured ull the wrong side of noon. 
No one can tell the accidents, the in- 
terruptions, the difficulties which may 
then interpose to cause it to be lost al- 
together. Among those who thus 
leave their votes exposed to the dan- 
of these casual obstacles, there 
are always many whose inert indolence 
of character would yield to them if 
left to themselves, though thev could 
yet be iinpelled to the performance of 
their duty, if visited for the purpose by 
a friend, with the requisite facilities of 
conveyance to the polls. We would 
urge every Democratic voter in the 
country on the day of election—it is 
but once in four years —to give him- 
selfup wholly, vote, voice, h: inds, feet, 
horses, waggons, carts and carriages, 
to the Election, and to nothing but the 
Election. 
Harrison's 
hundred and 
Our majority 


oare 
gers 


majority was nearly one 

fifty thousand votes, 
must not be suffered to 
fall short of the fair round number of 
two hundred thousand. The snake 
must be killed this time, not scotehed. 
The country must never be troubled 
with Clayism or Clay again. If Mr, 
Clay has been insensible to the many 
far from gentle hints he has had from 
the people of the United States, that 
they will none of him, even Ais eyes 
must be opened now to that unpleasant 
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truth, once for all. If our majority is 
sufficiently decisive—if it is indeed but 
half of what we confidently expect and 
rely upon—this election will be the last 
grand finale of the Whig Party. Their 
present organization is founded directly 
on that which has constituted them a 


party ever since the commencement of 


the great United States Bank Battle 
in General Jackson's day. ‘Thisis but 
a continuation of the same long strug- 
gle, which has now reached its last 
convulsive crisis. Conquered now, the 
Whigs are utterly and irrecoverably 
broken, prostrated, scattered. There 
will be before very long indeed fresh 
political combinations ; and there will 
be partial local organizations kept alive, 
from the force of habit. and the name 
and form of the thing, but the Whig 
Party will be with “ Ilium and the glory 
of the sons of Dardanus”—among the 
things that have been. So may it be— 
so must it be—and so shall it be. 

And now a few final words on the 
general issue which is to be decided by 
this election. There has been no con- 
test within the period of the present 
living generation, in which the distine- 
tive characters of the Democratic and 
the anti- Democratic parties, stood forth 
so manifestly revealed. This was not 
so in 1840, for a great degree of con- 
fusion had crept into the party rela- 
tions, so that on some points it was not 
always a very easy matter to deter- 
mine exactly what was what and which 
was which. 
the Whig Party then, as its nominees 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presiden- 
cy were two men of whom the one 
stood committed to little else than 
sume of those safe generalities and 
common-places of political principle, 
on which Democrats as well as Whigs 
could unite to his support; while the 
other was a professed Virginia “‘ Repub- 
lican,” so strongly committed against 
a national bank, and to extreme State- 
Rights and anti-tariff doctrine, as to 
have been actually a Nullifier, in the 
still recent days of Nullification. The 
very fact, too, of the formal rejection 
of Clay from their ticket, seemed to 
constitute such a repudiation of the 
whole system of doctrines and meas- 
ures of which he was the embodiment, 
as went far in aid of the deception 
which that ticket was intended to prac- 
tise, and succeeded in practising, upon 
the public mind. Now, however, it is 
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Clay—Clay in his full stature—all that 
he is and represents—Clayism in its 
genuine colors and undisguised defor- 
mity—that are submitted to the people 
for their judgment. 

Clay, with the innumerable inconsis- 
tencies which crowd the record of his 
public life, and best exhibit the unprin- 
cipled politician for ever trimming his 
sails afresh to woo to them every stray 
breeze of seeming popularity. 

Clay, with his bold and elastic latitu- 
dinarianism of construction, which is 
never checked by constitutional diffi- 
culty from the adoption of any measure 
recommended to him by a temporary 
expediency or an imagined interest. 

Clay, with all the monstrous political 
heresies and crimes which have made 
his name so long a very stench in the 
nostrils of the great Republican Party 
of the country, and of which even Mr. 
Webster once declared that they must 
for ever forfeit for him his support. 

Clay, with all the vehement passion, 
and dictatorial pride of will and reck- 
lessness of means, which could not fail 
to make him the most unscrupulous, 
vindictive and purely partizan Presi- 
dent that has ever filled the Execu- 
tive chair. 

Clay, with all the shuffling tergiver- 
sations on some of the most important 
questions of the day, which have plac- 
ed him by this time in the position of 
being satisfactorily pledged to almost 
every side of almost every opinion. 

Clay,with his narrow restrictive com- 
mercial policy, fatally oppressive to the 
broad national industry and interests of 
the country, for the benefit of a com- 
paratively petty amount of manufactur- 
ing capital in a few of the eastern cities 
of the Union. 

Clay, with his ineradicable error of 
financial policy, which could not fail 
to cause him to plunge the country 
again deep into all those very horrors 
of National Bank “ regulation,” of 
which it yet retains, and will long re- 
tain, a shuddering memory. 

Clay, with his pernicious consti- 
tutional error in regard to the Veto 
principle, which would tear out from 
the grand structure of our institutions 
one of its important and most invaluable 
foundation stones. 

Clay, with his identification with 
some practices and principles of social 
morals, of a character which ought to 
be severely frowned upon, rather than 
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caressed, honored and elevated, into a 
position calculated a hundred-fold to 
multiply the injurious influences of their 
sanction and example. 

In a word, Clay, such as he stands 
confessed in the full glare of all his 
past political history and present posi- 
tion—it is upon him, in his aspiration 
for the Presidency, that the people are 
called upon to pass. 

Is the currency of the country to be 
again thrown into the confusion which 
must ever be inseparable from the ex- 
istence of a national bank? Is its bu- 
siness to be again dragged down into 
the very middle arena of party politics, 
to be the first victim of all the blows 
dealt to and fro by the combatants 
there '—for as well may the whole 
American people be expected to forget 
their revolutionary emancipation from 
foreign dominion, and court a submis- 
sive return to the yoke of English mo- 
narchy, as the Democratic Party ever 
to reconcile itself to the reéstablish- 
ment of a National Bank, or ever to 
cease to wage against such an institu- 
tion a war of unforgiving extermina- 
tion. 

Are all its manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, too, to be kept for 
ever in a state of agitation and uncer- 
tainty, by the vain attempt to force 
upon the country a suicidal extreme of 
the protective policy, to which the 
country never can, never will, and 
never ought to submit without perpe- 
tual resistance and perpetual straggle ? 
—which once gave tothe Union the 
most serious shock it ever received, 
and which may well perhaps be ex- 
pected to lead before long to another, 
if that policy and that party should be 
placed in the ascendant in the federal 
government. 

We should feel well assured on these 
simple broad grounds of what the 
people ought to decide, and what they 
might be expected to decide; what 
their decision would be, even if we had 
none of the conclusive evidences above 
adverted to, of what their decision 
already is. 

No; with all his brilliant powers and 
bad principles—the latter so much the 
worse for the very brilliancy of the 
former—Clay could never, though he 
were to outlive the years of Methusa- 
leh, overcome the profound aversion 
with which he is regarded, and with 
which, so long as he remains Henry 
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Clay, he must always continue to be 
regarded by the American people. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
combination of elements which consti- 
tuted the strength of the Whig party 
in 1840—notwithstanding the many vul- 
nerable points on which we then lay all 
exposed and bleeding under their fierce 
attack—notwithstanding the Bank- 
rupts—notwithstanding the pressure of 
the times, the universal distress growing 
out of the recent collapse of the credit 
system, the low agricultural prices, and 
all the yet untested Whig promises of 
relief—notwithstanding all these, and 
more which we do not pause to enu- 
merate, we do not believe that if Clay 
had been the candidate, and the totally 
different issue presented to the people, 
which his name would have expressed, 
he could have been elected. What 
far and faint approach to a chance can 
his friends dream of for him now ? 

No small part of the remarkable en- 
thusiasm now animating the Democra- 
cy is derived from their deep repug- 
nance to Mr. Clay, and to all that sys- 
tem and spirit of administration of 
which he is the embodiment. And 
when to this is added the deep-seated 
determination formed and vowed by 
hundreds of thousands in the very 
month of November, 1840, that 1844 
should well atone forall that disastrous 
disgrace to the country itself, and to 
the general cause of free institutions, 
we need be at no loss to account for 
the innumerable gatherings that assem- 
ble in all sections of the country at the 
call of the Democratic trumpet, and 
for the glowing ardor and high-strung 
resolve with which they are all ani- 
mated. This is a contest in which we 
all feel that we are contending for 
something more and better than any 
petty pecuniary interests. It is not for 
more or Jess tariff protection—for more 
or less of influence on prices and the 
reward of industry through measures 
of financial policy—for more or less of 
national extension of territory. On 
these points, and all such points, the 
advantage might be against us instead 
of in our favor, as it is; and yet do we 
believe that the Democratic spirit 
would be no Jess powerfully aroused, 
no less eagerly bent on the victory 
which its rising enthusiasm has al- 
ready assured. We feel it to be in- 
deed a question between democracy 
and un-democracy—a contest for prin- 
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ciples higher than any personal inter- leader as such—we fight for no pay— 
ests—for the honor of our country— we fight for the sake of no laws of 
for the truth of all our most cherished discipline or organization—we fight 
political ideas—for the memories of each on our own hovk—out of the 
our most revered sages and patriots of feeling in our own heart—and there- 
the days when the foundations of our fore we shall conquer, as we are glo- 
institutions were laid—for the sacred riously cofquering, as nations always 
cause of the very manhood, the very conquer who contend in this spirit 
humanity, that isinus. Andinsucha against the bad tyrannies which would 
contest, such a cause, we fight fur no at once oppress and disgrace them. 


FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


Avas, companions of my youth! I know not where ye are, 
If high aspiring after fame, or chasing wealth afar ; 

Does e’er a truant thought of me your busy mind employ t 

Or does the wrinkled demon care such memories al! destroy * 


The woodlands, and the meadows, and the young spring’s earliest flowers, 
The melody of summer birds, our ivy- -plante od | howers, 

The tinkling music of the brook, the rushing of the stream— 

Are they to be forgotten like the shadows of a dream? 


Ah, dear companions of my youth! how me mory loves to twine 
Around the thoughts of those old days, like an o’er-shadowing vine ; 
And backward as I turn my gaze, your lithesome forms I see, 

And hear again your joyous shouts as we bounded o'er the lea. 


Ah, those indeed were happy days! my mind was then as free 
As eagle on the mountain height—as wind upon the sea ; 

No dark or gloomy thought e’er cast its darkness o’er my brow, 
But all was bright and sunny where the shadows lengthen now. 


Like pilgrim wandering far from home, who seeks some distant hill, 
And turns a wistful glance to where his heart is lingering still, 

And almost fancies that he hears familiar sounds arise 

Up from the quiet valley where his sleeping mother lies,— 


So to those lost but fondly treasured memories of the soul, 

My heart still turns as faithfully as needle to the pole, 

I see the shadowy forms of youth pass by in sad array— 
The few who still are journeying on, and the many pass’d away ! 


No! Memory is not treacherous; she fondly loves to trace 
The well-beloved lineaments of each remembered face— 
To treasure up, like miser’s gold, the sunny hours of youth, 
While holy acts of faith and love are se ntinel’d by T ruth. 


New York, August, 1844. 
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LOVE’S LAST VIGIL. 


Rest thee, darling, on the piilow, 
Where my hand hath lain thee now, 
Where the moonbeam, soft and mellow, 
Lights thy pure and placid brow ; 
Like the spirit inly sleeping 
Gleams its mild and tempered light, 
As an angel guard were keepi iw 
Watch and ward through mystic night. 


Rest thee, bi ’y,—no thought of sorrow 
Clouds thy calm serenity, 

Though each hour that brings the morrow 
On its wings bears grief for me ; 

Tranquilly thy young hearth be ateth, 
Softly rests thy hand in mine, 

But the burning touch it meeteth, 
Tells how much it must resign. 


Ere - holy moonlight waneth, 
Ere the morning mounts the sky, 
Ere this hand my own retaineth 
Waves it free and glad good-bye,— 
Ere bestowed the last caressing, 
[re the parting tear is shed, 
I would breathe my heart’s deep blessing, 
Boy, o’er thy unconscious head. 

More than to the waste the fountain, 
More than sparkle to the wave, 
More than sunshine to the mountain, 

Was to me the joy thou gave ! 
Brightness in thy ‘blue eyes glancing, 

Thought on thy fair brow the while, 
Music in thy light foot’s dancing, 

Beauty in thy lips’ sweet smile! 


Earnest in thy pure devotion, 
Hanging round thy grandsire’s chair,— 
Quick in every bright emotion, 
Thoughtful in each tender care ;— 
Loved and love ly , bounding near us, 
Trusting, ge ntle, undetiled, 
O whiat power to bless and cheer us 
In the spirit of a child! 


When thine eye to mine was lifted 
Something in its beaming slept, 
Of a cherished one and gifted, 
Dearly loved and deeply we pt; . 
When thy name by others s poken 
Gave my pt se at hrilling start, 
Touched a chain. whose links unbroken 
To the dead have bound my heart :— 
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Boy, what marvel that | Ow bending 
j have prayed from God’s high home, 
Those pure angels might descending 
r - 
T'hy sure guardian ones become ? 
O what marvel that I love thee 
With such deep intensity, 
That to those who now remove thee 


Int ¢ly 9 


I must yield reluctantly 
Can thy mother’s love be deeper ? 
Hath it more endearing power ? 
Will she watch the little sleeper 
With more care than I this hour? 
Will she, when the morning shineth, 
Hasten more to meet thy gaze ? 
Will she, when the sun declineth, 
Point thee to its parting rays ? 


Hear thy little prayer at even— 
Asking health for him we love ? 

Guide thy thoughts to yonder heaven, 
Raise them e varthly things above ? 

Will she cherish, watch and keep thee ? 
Fonder hopes about thee twine ? 

Can she treasure thee more deeply, 
With a truer heart than mine? 


Universal voice hath said it, 
Yet I can’t believe it so; 
Let her answer who hath weighed it, 
Who hath felt my parting wo; 
Let her answer and her only, 
Who hath sorrowed in her heart, 
Who hath felt her spirit lonely, 
Seen its brightest ‘hoy ves d leps art! 


ep on, bright one! all unheeding 
Tears that fall without my will, 
On the morn to this succeeding, 
[ may not behold thee still: 
I restore thee to thy mother, 
In thy kindred’s home to dwell, 
But the grief I cannot smother, 
Bursts in this wild word—farewell t 


SI 
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Tue chief measure on which the 
Whig party have clearly staked their 
fortunes in the coming contest, is the 
restoration of a National Bank, with all 
its speculations, frauds and convulsions. 
It is true that this object has been 
somewhat thinly veiled from the public 
view because even the recklessness 
of hackneyed partisans hesitates, when 


from amid the festering corruptions of 


the late national Bank, its beggared 
stockholders, its bankrupt debtors, its 
defaulting officers, and defrauded note- 
holders, an appeal is made to the people 
on “ the necessity of such another insti- 
tution,” to endorse that necessity as an 
article of political faith. This task is 
the more arduous when we reflect upon 
the present state of the country in re- 
gard to its financial affairs. The abun- 
dance of money which exists in all 
quarters, for those who have anything to 
give for wd 
the currency at all points, the cheap- 
ness and re am irity of all the exchanges 
foreign and domestic, and the ample 
means of remittance which exists in all 
sections of the union, from its commer- 
cial centre to the most remote of its 
frontier settlements, at rates less than 
ever befure—all these distinctive 
features of the market would seem to 
preclude the idea of disturbing the cur- 
rent of affairs by a gigantic financial 
undertaking under the sanction of con- 
gress. The scheme was projected, 
however, when yet the distress and de- 
rangement of local bank currencies pro- 
duced by the dissolution of the late na- 
tional Bank system was general, while 
broken speculators were clamorous for 
means to carry out their profitless ad- 
ventures, while the merchant was sub- 
jected to aruinous loss on the deprecia- 
tion of distant paper and called the rate 
of exchange, when sound paper could 
not be obtained for remittance because it 
was monopolized by broken banks that 
used it to speculate in their own dishon- 
ored liabilities. It was atsuch time when 


individuals were defrauded with shin- 
plasters, merchants with broken bank 
drafts, and bank debtors ruined by the 
withdrawal of loans, not because there 
was no national Bank, but because the 
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evi's entailed by the old had not yet pas- 
sed away, that Mr. Clay projected his 
“national Bank” with a capital of $50,- 
000,000. ‘The object of the institution 
was stated by Mr. Clay in his place inthe 
Senate, to be “the supply of a uniform 
currency,” “ the equalization of domes- 
tic exchange,” and “ to enable the gov- 
ernment to perform its financial duties.” 
The idea of supplying a nation with a 
currency, has something grand in itself, 
and is peculiarly ads upted to strike the 
imagination, more particularly at a time 
when the legitimate currency has been 
driven forth of the country by the 
overaction of a paper medium, which 
usurped its place, and which, from its 
own dishonor, was no longer capable of 
performing the duties assigned to it. 
For years the people had been accus- 
tomed to the use of bank paper almost 
exclusively, as a circulating medium. 
All remittances from the interior were 
made in that medium. The traveller 
for a short distance took with him the 
promises of local banks, and when he 
travelled to remote points, furnished 
himself with the promises of the late 
National Bank. ‘The precious metals 
had for a long time ceased to circulate 
in sums larger than the fractions of a 
dollar, and the plenteousness and variety 
of the paper issues were daily increas- 
ing, although noapparent difference was 
manifest in the values of any descrip- 
tion, because they all pretended to 
furnish on demand the amount of coin 
promised on the face. The apparent 
uniformity of value was sustained sim- 
ply by confidence in the ability of the 
promisers. Suddenly however the scene 
was changed. ‘The late National Bank 
ceased to perform its promises, and all 
other institutions failing in their turn, 
the chaotic mass of currency presented 
a thousand degrees of value. The 
paper of Pennsylvania Banks was at 
10 per cent. discount, as compared with 
that of New York. The late National! 
Bank issues were at 40 per cent. dis- 
count as compared with those of Phila- 
delphia, and of the thousand banks 
spread over the broad surface of the 
Union, not two of them were rated at 
the same value as compared with the 
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specie which they promised, and scarce- 
ly any of them were so degraded as 
those of the late National Bank. ‘That 
institution, backed by a host of fraudu- 
Jent currency furnishers, had sent the 
constitutional medium to Europe, and 
their own worthless choked 
every channel ol trade, tantalized with 
their deceitful presence the pockets of 
the industrious and deirauded 
creditors of a large sum in depreciation, 
which knavish remitting banks called 
the “rate of exchange.” At such a 
moment the high sounding project ” of 
furnishing a sound and uniform curren- 
cy of equal value in all sections of the 
Union ” was ushered forth as the only 
means of saving the country. This 
currency was to be constituted of the 


issues 


poor, 


promises of an institution, the capital of 


which, $50,000,000, was to be formed 
of the promises of the State and federal 
governments and of individuals, and to 
be put into circulation by paying gov- 
ernment debts, and lending the money 
to those who chose to borrow, without 
doubt in the same manner that the jwans 
of the late National Bank were made, 
viz: 80 per cent of its capital on paper 
which the investigating committee re- 
port “ not of a mercantile character.” 
This currency so based was to pene- 
trate into all the channels of circula- 
tion, and remedy the evils which were 
then felt to be numerous and burden- 
some. The project failed in 1841, and 
since then the laws of trade and the in- 
dustry of the people, have, under the 
constitutional Jaws of Congress, suppli- 
ed a currency, intrinsically sound, and 
of uniform value, not only throughout 
the union, but over the whole commer- 
cial world. The defect which had pre- 
viously existed in our currency laws, 
prior to July, 1834, was remedied by the 
gold bill of that date. That bill raised 
the relative value of gold to silver about 
6 68°100 per cent., and counteract- 
ed that tendency ot gold to go abroad 
in exchange for silver, which had pre- 
viously been perceptible. From that 
time the import of the precious metals 
began both to increase, and when ounce 
coined, to remain in circulation, and 
gradually to take the place of the per- 
nicious paper issues as they were with- 
drawn. So great has been the increase 
of this currency within the last six 
years, that the excess of the precious 
metals imported through the Custom 
house amounts to $26,148,574, equal 
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to one-third of all the import previous- 
ly, since the formation of the govern- 
In the same period there has 
been coined $29,608,547. ‘The whole 
coinage trom the establishment of the 
mint in 1792 to 1798, was $72,881,446, 
conseg ut ntly the coinage of the last six 
of that of 
the previous forty-six years. ‘lhe cur- 
rency of the country has thus actually 
veen Supplie d by the operations of come 
merce through the mint, suently and 
effectively. Near $30,000,900 in sums 
less than $10 have actually passed into 
circulation, being an amount of curren- 
cy three times as large us the average 
issues of the late National Institution, 
during the whole twenty years of its 
existence. 

This currency penetrates into every 
section of the umon precisely in pro- 
portion to the wants of that section, 
because it is brought thither in ex- 
change jor produce. The supply, un- 
like that of paper, does not depend up- 
on the will of an issuing bank, exceed- 
ing one day the wants of the commu- 
nity, and the next falling tar short of 
it ; but it invariably follows the actual 
state of trade. If at any point there 
is 4 want of money, the fact exhibits it- 


ment. 


years is equal to 40 per ceut. 


self in low prices as compared with 
other points, and the vigilance of trad- 
ers promptly remedies the matier. In 
this currency is made in- 
dividual bills growing out of the actual 
business of the nation, and there can 
be no want of uniformity in value of 
those bills, because they are all paya- 
ble in the same medium, subject to the 
same laws, and influenced by the same 
causes. This is not the when 
bills are payable in bank paper, because 
although that paper may be redeemed 
in specie, and therefore nominally equal 
to 1; yet it is not sv, because, like all 
other articles, it is subject to the laws of 
supply and demand. Its value may be 
greatly less at one time than another, 
vwing to too great a supply by the Jucal 
branch. This diminished value will 
exhibit itself in a rise of prices, while 
at another point a contraction is going 


payal ie, the 


case 


on to lower prices, both operations of 
contraction and expansion being de- 
signed to favor a mouvement of the 
mother bank, which may be buy- 
ing bills at one pvuint, and selling at 
auother. This manner of * regulating” 
exchanges brings us to the other object 
fur which a bank is supposed tu be ne- 
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cessary, viz., “to equalize domestic ex- 
changes.” When, as in former years, 
bills of exchange were payable in the 
local currencies at the points on which 
they were drawn, and the depreciation 
of those” currencies entered into and 
formed a part of the price of the bill, 
the rates of exchan: ge pres sented every 
variety of discount according to the 
state of the currency. ‘The great in- 
ternal business of the union is transact- 
ed by individual bills drawn against 
produce shipped to m: irket, and the col 

lection of nine by dealers for 
goods purchased. If business and the 
course of trade are not disturbed by the 
operation of banking institutions, the 
amount of goods pure hased will always 
very nearly equal the amount of bills 

drawn against produce shipped, and 
the season close without the necessity 
for the movement of the precious me- 
tals. The shipper of produce always 
finds a customer for his bill at a rate far 
less than it would cost him to draw the 


given 


proceeds of his bill home in specie. 
The trader who buys the bill soon finds 


a purchaser of goods who is in want of 


the means of remittance, and he sells 
the bill to him at a small fraction of one 


ver cent above what he gave for 


The bill is sent forward in payment of 


and the whole account is 
simply by ner transfer of the 
from the hands of buy- 


the goods, 
settled, 


local currency 


ers of goo Is, to the dias of pro luce. 
a } 1, 

Thus, the shipper of produce, in selling 
his bill to the indibvidon! banker, re- 
ceives from him an amount of actual 


money, which he circulates among the 
farmers in payment of the produce 
shipped. ‘These pay back the money 
into the hands of the store-keeper, who, 


when he has collected it, buys the bill 


to send forward in the purchase of 
goods. Under the constitutional cur- 
rency, the exports by these means 


generally govern the imports, and the 
demand for bills being always nearly 
equal to the supply, the rate will not 
vary much from pareither way. This 
is the natural state of exchanges such 
as exist in Europe, and such as has 


been their condition in the United 
States fur the past two years, during 


which the average of exchanges has been 
50 per cent less than during the palmi- 
est days of the late National Bank. 


It is the nature of abank to enhance 
the general price of exchange, because it 
comes into the market as a monopoliz- 
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ing buyer, and not being obliged to pay 
out specie, has only to give its promises 
at will, in exchange, to almost any 
amount. It has a duuble advantage in 
this, to obtain possession of the bills, 
and to circulate its notes. It always 
pays the highest price, and in selling, 
must have the largest profis to maintain 
its expensive machinery, and pay a fair 


dividend to its stockholders. Hence, 
the high price paid for bills is no gain 
to the producer, because that high 


price, with a large profit superadded, 
must be paid by the merchant who buys 
the bill for a remittance, and its price 
forms part of the cost of goods put- 
chased by the producers. The bank 
having then raised the general level of 
bills beyond what the price would oth- 
has no interest in maintain- 
ing those rates at a uniform point, be- 
only in fluctuations can it find 
its profits. The larger the difference 
between what it gives and what it re- 
ceives, the greater its profits, and these 
fluctuations, it is within its own over- 
shadowing power to produce, and it 
never failed to do sv. 

The inequalities in exchanges which 
have been experienced in the last few 
years, have been of two sorts. That 
arising from an actual balance against 
any puolnt consequent upon its overpur- 
chases, and that apparent inequality 
arising from the depreciation of the lo- 
cal currency consequent upon the sus- 
pensions of the Banks. This latter 
may exist when actually the commer- 
cial exchanges are at par. Over this 
latter state of exchange, it is evident a 
National Bank does and can have no 
control whatever. The cause is the 
de prec lation, owing to the failure of the 
issuing banks, of the paper used as cur- 
rency. 

This is now the case with the cur- 
rency of Alabama. The remedy is 
the resumption of the bank, and unless 
the national institution should under- 
take to pay the debts of all the broken 
local banks, it could do nothing in the 
matter, and could not even obtain cir- 
culation for its own issues. The other 
state of exchanges being an actual bal- 
ance due from one point to another, is 
a commercial debt that must be paid, 
and the more promptly the better. 
This, in a natural state of the market, 
would take place by the gradual rise of 
bills, until it reached a premium that 
would cover the cost of sending the 


erwise be, 


cause 
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specie. That event not only settles 
the balance, but prevents the re-accu- 
mulation of a debt. Because, the debt 
was contracted 
the currency at the indebted point, ex- 
hibiting itself in high prices fur goods, 
which induced their import beyond 
what the exports of that section could 
pay for, and the difference was required 
to be settled in specie, which, by de- 
pleting the currency, lowered prices, 
and checked further imports. ‘This is 
the natural operation of trade, which 
regulatesexchanges. The bank, how- 
ever, operates differently ; when a bal- 
ance exhibits itself against a given 
point, exchanges are permitted to rise, 
until they have nearly touched the specie 
point, in order that the bank may ob- 
tain the highest price for its bills. 
These it draws against the credit of its 
branch at the desired point, and fre- 
quently discounts the note of the re- 
mitter, in order to enable him to buy 
the bill. Hence, the debt is not actu- 
ally paid, and the currency is increas- 
ed instead of diminished, et the given 
point. The disposition to send goods 
thither consequently remains, and no- 
thing has been effected but that the 
bank has obtained a profit on its cred- 
its, which are increased alternately at 
each branch, continually swelling the 
aggregate amount of loans until explo- 
sion isinevitable. In this way the late 
National Bank went on adding annually 
to its until they rose from 28 
millions in 1822, when it first got fairly 
into millions, when it 
failed. There is no settlement or 
equalization of debts or exchanges, but 
by paying the balance due. That can 
always be done by the 
individuals, to better advantage, than 
by an enormous monied monopoly, with 
its armies of officers to feed, and stock- 
holders to satisfy ‘ 

In the practical operation of ex- 
change dealings by a National Bank, it 
comes to be true that the institution, 
from its very nature, becomes the vic- 
tim of fictitious bills, based upon specu- 
lations which spring into life through 
its own influence. The 
bills of exchange is in effect simply 
exchanging the credit of the bank for 
those of individuals. ‘To exercise this 
power safely these qualifications are 
absolutely necessary, viz. personal 
interest, great sagacity, and sleepless 
vigilance. The personal interest of 


loans, 


operation, to 67 
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the officer is necessary to secure that 
proper attention to the issuing of the 


funds of the concern without which no 
can be properly conducted. 
This attention can he obtained only 
from one whose business halats have 
fitted him for the office, and whose fame 
and fortune depend upon the success 
with which he manages. This cannot 
be expected from the salaried nominee 
of the government. The greatest 
Sagacity and extensive experienc > are 
at all times requisite to distinguish 
between the real and fictitious bills 
offered for discount; and the utmost 
vigilance to watch over all the trans- 
actions from inception to maturity, 
and ultimate payment. These quali- 
ties are rarely combined in the person 
of an individual, and when that is the 
case, the business of such an individual 
is marked by while multi- 
tudes of others fail around him for the 
wantofthem. Precisely in proportion 
as the government of banks becomes 
removed from the personal interest and 
individual management of its owners, 
do its movements become more hazard- 
ous, and its operations more injurious 
to the general interest. In small in- 
stitutions this is less the case than in 
large ones, the capital of which being 
divided among numerous stockholders 
the directors and managers become less 
responsible, and less personally inter- 


business 


success, 


ested, and more < pen to influences 
other than those of a strict pecuniary 
nature. Ina National Bank, the cap- 
ital of which is subscribed by govern- 


ment, and which nece ssarily is presided 
over by politi cal the admin- 
istration, all the requisite qualific: 


] lions 
disappear from the 


friends of 


management, and 
the institution, despite the honesty of 
the public officer, how faithful ‘and 
conscientious soever he may be, must 
become the re¢ ceptacle for that descrip- 
tion of paper rejected by the sagacity 
of individuals, where their interest and 
vigilance were brought more particular- 
ly to bear upon them. That this was 
eminently the case with the Jate Na- 
tional Bank is made eminently appa- 
rent when at its liquidation a detail of 


assets was exhibited that excited gene- 
ra] surprise and ridicule. 
Another benefit supposed to be de- 


rivable from a National Bank, is its 
care of the public money ; that it will 
perform those duties which now devolve 
on the ‘Treasury department and its 
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dependencies. The revenue of the 
federal government may average $30,- 
000,000 per annum, and is collected by 
the officers of the customs and land 
revenues, and paid out by another set 
of officers as fast as the government 
liabilities mature. Under an economi- 
cal administration, and when the reve- 
nue collected is no greater than the 
wants of the government, there can be 
no accumulation of funds in the hands 
of the department. The revenues flow 
in on one hand, and flow out on the 
other, giving activity to the precious 
metals, and never suffering them to 


remain idle or to become the basis of 


issues of credit, for private and indi- 
vidual advantage, whereby risks are 
incurred, which, without profit to the 
government, @requently subject it to 
losses. 

Subsequent to the expiration of the 
charter of the late National Bank, and 
during the administration of the depart- 
ment by Mr. Woodbury, an aggregate 
of $360,000,000 was collected and 
disbursed all over the Union, by that 
officer, not only without any assistance 
from a bank, but while exposed to its 
constant hostility. During this period, 
there were two general suspensions of 
all the banks. Without a specie cur- 
rency, the Union was filled with worth- 
less bank paper of all descriptions ; yet, 
through the skill and vigilance of the 
department, the enormous sum men- 
tioned, was collected and disbursed 
with a loss amounting to no more 
than one-half of one per cent. on the 
whole amount, and 25 per cent. less 
than the loss sustained when the system 
under a United States Bank was in 
operation. These facts show incon- 
trovertibly, that a bank is utterly use- 
less as to any real assistance which it 
lends to the department. It is unde- 
niable, however, that through its con- 
nection with the Treasury such an in- 
stitution becomes a State engine of no 
mean influence, more _ particularly 
when, as is now the case, through ex- 
orbitant taxation the revenues are made 
to exceed by more than 100 per cent., 
the expenditures of the department, 
and an accumulating surplus gives the 
institution most extraordinary facilities 
for stimulating speculation. 

On the 29th of July last, the surplus 
revenues of the government were over 
$10,000,000 lying idle in bank vaults, 
of which $5,274,000 was in the vaults 
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of the New York Banks. This large 


sum in the hands of a National Bank 
would become the immediate basis of 
its operations. The money paid into 
it from all the other banks would be 
drawn from them in specie and the pay- 
ments made by it would be in its own 
credits, which inevitably would swell 
until revulsion involved the government 
funds, a result that would inevitably 
have taken place had not the deposites 
been removed from the late National 
Bank in season. The operation of the 
Sub-Treasury is on the other hand per- 
fectly simple, entirely safe,and assists 
the movements of trade. In the year 
1839, under its imperfect organization, 
the expenditure of government was 
$25,000,000. Of the revenue, two-thirds 
was collected in the port of New York. 
$20,000,000 of the payments made by 
the government were through the me- 
dium of drafts directly drawn on col- 
lectors and receivers. ‘These drafts 
were required to be promptly presented 
in order that they should not circulate 
as money, and also that no money should 
remain idle. So closely did these drafts 
for expenses follow the receipts, that 
of $19,000,000 received at this port, an 
amount larger than $50,000 was never 
on hand at the close of any one week. 
There was no room for loans to specu- 
lators, or operations in stocks. The 
money passed from the hands of the 
merchants into the Treasury and out 
again without stopping into the chan- 
nels of business, giving a healthy activ- 
ity to the circulation which more than 
anything else contributed to the anima- 
tion of trade. How different has been 
the operation this year! During the 
past six months near $12,000,000 in 
the port of New York alone has been 
drawn from the means of merchants by 
exorbitant taxation, and the money put 
into banks has either remained idle or 
has only stimulated a most pernicious 
gambling in stocks. In the hands of 
a National Bank it would have been 
the cause of worse evils. 

In the various operations of business, 
the largest portion of government reve- 
nue is collected at New York and Bos- 
ton, while the expenditures of the gov- 
srnment are made over every State of 
the Union. Now, it so happens that 
Boston and New York, where the goyv- 
ernment funds accumulate, are not on- 
ly the centres of the business for each 
section, but New York is for the Union; 
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that is, it is the great point of finan- 
cial operations. ‘Thither tends for 
sale the largest portion of the produce 
of the Union, and of bills drawn against 
produce shipped from other points, 
and to that point resort mostly dealers 
for the purchase of goods, imported 
and domestic. Hence, in the course 
of trade, exchanges are uniformly in 
favor of Boston from all parts of New 
England and of New York, from all 
parts of the Union. Now, as the gov- 
ernment funds are mostly collected at 
ghese two points in the hands of the 
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Custom House officers, it follows that 
a bill drawn against these funds by the 
department and given to the govern- 
ment creditor, is worth a premium at 
any point of the Union; and if the reve- 
nue Is proportioned to the expenditure, 
these drafts will always exhaust col- 
lections as soon as they are made. We 
will illustrate by taking the receipts 
and expenditures for each State in 
New England for the year 1844, when 
the revenues and expenses were nearly 
equal : 





States. Expenditures. Collections. Excess Expenditures. Excees 

Collections, 

Vermont, 1£5,600 179 185,421 

Maine, 278,400 174,954 103,446 

New Hampshire, 334,400 16,373 318,027 

Rhode Island, 304,800 119,140 185,660 

Connecticut, 244,000 47,890 196,110 

Massachusetts, 1,572,800 2,590,572 1,017,772 

Total, 2,920,000 2,948,901 


Now, here it is observable that the 
surplus collected in Boston was equal 
to the deficit in all the other New Eng- 
land States. Hence, a simple Trea- 
sury draft at each point on Boston, 
would spread the collections from that 
city over the whole of New England. 
In the same way the excess of collec- 
tions at New York was near $6,000,- 
000. The custom-houses are continu- 
ally drawing specie from the banks, and 
government drafts scatter it into the 
channels of trade. The operation is 
simple and healthy. Yet itis contend- 
ed that it cannot be performed without 
creating a large bank, taking all the 
money out of the treasury and putting it 
into its vaults, to be loaned out to specu- 
lators, and then giving the government 
creditors the promises of the bank. 

The experience of the past few years 
has thus shown conclusively that so far 
from being necessary or even exped.ent, 
a National Bank, were it possible to 
organize one, is only a source of evil. 
It disorganizes the currency, deranges 
the exchanges and complicates the op- 


erations of the Treasury. The control 
which it was formerly suppesed to have 
over the currencies of the local banks 
is temporary and fleeting in its nature. 
Where a branch bank is situated within 
a circle of local institutions and be- 
comes the receptacle of government 
dues as well as the agent for the col- 
lection of all the debts due at that local- 
ity to the other branches, it necessarily 
acquires daily balances against the 
banks within its influence. By com- 
pelling the payment of these balances 
in specie, it holds a constant check 
over their operations. It is evident, 
however, that the halance consists in 
the amount of their obligations which it 
holds, in excess of its own outstanding, 
in their possession. Hence, when it 
extends the sphere of its own action, 
the local banks may increase theirs 
without swelling the halance against 
them, and the control which the branch 
held over them is relaxed, and a gene- 
ral expansion at that point takes place, 
to be succeeded by another until revul- 
sion follows. 
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HARRO HARRING: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


BY 


Some of the readers of this journal may 
perhaps recollect a short poem, which 
appeared in a former number, under 
the title of “ The Funeral of Goethe, 
translated from the German of Harro 
Harring.” I had accidentally met with 
the original, in a German newspaper, 
published in this country ; and, without 
entirely concurring in the sentiments 
expressed, was so much struck with 
the manly vigor of the style and the 
noble spirit of independence and liberty 
which hte athed through the little work, 
that | was tempted to give it an Eng- 
At that time I knew nothing 
of the author, and had never even heard 
his name. Soon afterwards [ learned 
> was now residing at New York, 
I sought 
acquaint- 


, 


lish dress 


that h 
and on my next v isit to that city 
an Opportunity to 
I found i 


make his 
1 him a distinguished 


ance, 

man of letters nt poet, va after 
passing through a varied and adven- 
turous career in the old world, had 


sought refuge in this oes try from the 


persecutions to which he had rendered 
rn obnoxious | ry | his efforts in the 
sause of pol itical reform and libe rty. 


In the full vigor of his ; powers, and with 
still unbroken spirits, he proposes to 
retire in future from any concern with 
politica and to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the quiet pursuits 
of literature. He has already publish- 
ed in this country a selection of his 
poer in the il German, 

now preparing for the a novel, 
under the title of South A the 
principal incidents of which are to be 
taken from the recent wars between the 
Republics of Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres. His previous works of this class 
have met with success in Europe, and 
one of them is pronounced by Menzel, 
in his review of German literature, to 
be the best production of the kind in 


iffairs, 


ss 
ns. origin and 18 
press 


merica, 


the lancuage. A full account of the 
life of Harro would occupy volumes, 
and would illustrate very curiously 
some of the strongest tendencies of 


public opinion and feeling in Europe at 
the present stormy pe riod. He belongs 
to the same class of characters with 
Follen, Lieber, and the numerous ex- 
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iles from Italy and Poland, whom we 
have seen with so much interest in this 
country: men of keen sensibility and 
impetuous temperament, who embraced 
the cause of improvement and liberty 
with the enthusiasm natural to youth, 
and under the high excitement of the 
day, were urged at times to a degree 
of violence which may have bordered 
on extravagance, and which brought 
them into conflict with the laws. This 
class of persons is very numerous on 
the continent of [urope , and e spec ially 
in Germany. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the practical value of 
their labors, the record of their adven- 


tures must be regarded by all as con- 
stituting a curious and im 1portant chi ap- 
ter in the history of the age. Harro 


Harring has, in manuscript, voluminous 
memoirs of his life, which may proba- 
bly see the light at some future day. 
In the mean time, a succinct and rapid 
review of his career, while it may per- 
haps prove in itself a not entirely unin- 
teresting article, may as a 
sort of introduction to general notice of 
the literary works which he is about to 
publish. The following tch has 
accordingly been pre pared from notes 
furnished by the subject, and carrying 
with them, for the most part, internal 
evidence of a strict adherence to truth. 

Paul Harro Harring is a native of 
the kingdom of Denmark. He was 
born in the year 1800, at Ibenshof,—an 
estate belonging to his family,—situated 
on the shore of the German Ocean, be- 
tween the cities of Husum and Breid- 
stadt, in the province of South Jutland. 
The inhabitants of that part of Den- 
mark are of the Friesland race, but 
from neighborhood and long association 
with the Danes, among whom they 
are situated, and with whom they are 
now politically connected, have formed 
their manners and language in some 


7 
aiso serve 


ske 


degree on the Scandinavian model ; 
while the South Frieslanders, now 


composing a part of the kingdom of 
Holland, approach more nearly, in these 
respects, to the German branch of the 
same original Gothic stock. Among 
the members of this vast family of na- 
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are 


tions, the Frieslanders not the least 
remarkable for the valuable qualities 
that are common ‘o them all,—and par- 
ticularly the indomitable spirit of liber- 
ty, which may be said to be their dis- 
tinguishing and most honorable charac- 
teristic. Indeed the Frieslanders are 
fairly entitled to claim a full share “a 
whatever glory may have gathered i 

the process of ages round ‘the kai: 
Saxon name and character; since it 
was from among them that the original 
Anglo-Saxons went forth to plant them- 
selves in Br itain, to which they gave 
their own name of Engel-land or Eng- 
land. Among the Frieslanders of Jut- 
land, hereditary nobility was unknown ; 
their institutions were entirely demo- 
cratic, and the offices all elective. The 
Emperor Charlemagne, in one of his 
public documents, addresses them un- 
der the appellation of Free and Nodle 
Frieslanders. Their language, even in 
its present form, approaches more near- 
ly to the English than any other of the 
numerous kindred dialects of Gothic ori- 
gin, but has not been cultivated and has 
no literature. The Danish and German 
languages were spoken in connection 
with it, in the villages in the neighbor- 
hood of Harro’s residence. He ] 
them both by the ear in the gr way, 
and afterwards studied them 
tically in the course of his ¢ ih ication, 
so that they are both equally native to 


earned 


him. Some of his numerous produc- 
tions are written in one of them and 
some in the other, but the larger por- 


tion in German. 

The family was wealt "> 4 
to have > enjoyed a high degree of con- 
sideration in the scatinetend. The 
father of Harro had been educated for 
the naval service and had passed the 
necessary examination for promotion to 
the rank of captain, when his plan of 
life was changed by an attachment 
which he formed for a young lady of 
distinguished connexions in the inte- 
rior of the country. On his marriage 
he retired from the navy and devoted 
himself for the rest of his life to the 
care of his family and to the discharge 
of the duties of various municipal em- 
ployments, to which he was succes- 
sively elected by his neighbors or ap- 
pointed by the government. During 
the war with England in er he was 
second in command of the National 
Militia. On this occasion he exhaust- 
ed his funds and credit in furnishing 


‘ ind seems 
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supplies for the conduct of the war, in 
return for which he received nothing, 
on the settlement of his accounts, but 
worthless paper securities, and was 
thus reduced to ruin. The year before 
his death he was elected superintend- 
ant of the water-works,—or, in the 
language of the meer Deichsgraf, 
“Count or Earl of the Dikes,”—an 
office of high importance and great re- 
sponsibili ty. In 1810, he died at the 
age of 51. It is stated by Harro, and 
the fact is rather curious as showing 
how completely the municipal adminis- 
tration of this part of the kingdom was 
independent of the interference of the 
Court,—that on the death of a Deichs- 
graf, the usage of the country author- 
ized and required the widow to name 
two persons, who were to act as his 
deputies until a new election should be 
made. This power was exercised i 
the present instance by the mother of 
Harro, who appointed her brother-in- 
law and another of her husband’s 
friends, of suitable qualifications and 
character, to officiate 
The father of Harro is described as 
a person of commanding appearance, 
and of a naturally generous and elevat- 
ed character, but constitutionally se- 
rious and even melancholy. His moth- 
trongly imbued with 


in his stead. 


er was gentle and s 
religious impressions, in which she af- 
consolation under her 
heavy trials. ‘The fruits of the mar- 
riage were seven sons, of whom Harro 
The three younger 

their infancy, of 
consumption circumstance which 
no doubt contributed to the 
gloom that seems to have pervaded the 
household. 

Harro was naturally of a feeble con- 
stitution and inherited the melancholy 
temperament of his father. ‘“ The 
constant uniformity of the ocean 
seen from the windows of our resi- 
dence,—the tranquillity and solitude of 
our domestic life, especially after the 
death of my brothers, tended,” he re- 
marks, “ to strengthen and develope the 
original inclination of my character.’’ 
He was predisposed, like his brothers, 
to consumption, and in his eighth year 
was struck with palsy in his whole 
right side, so that he was, at that time, 
unable to lift his right hand to his face, 
or to set his right foot to the ground. 
His parents spared no pains or expense 
in procuring the best medical advice, 


terwards found 


cond. 


ly, in 


was the st 
died successive 
_— 3 


increase 


as 
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but without effect. The disease was 
declared to be incurable. Tour years 
afterwards he became acquainted with 
a young physician, just returned from 
his travels in other countries, who ap- 
plied to his case the mesmeric treat- 
ment, and cured him so completely as 
to leave no trace of weakness in the 
once paralyzed members. It is not 
singular that this result should have 
left upon his mind a very favorable im- 
pression in regard to the re ality and 
virtue of the mesmeric influence. He 
appears to have retained this impression 
ever since,as I shall have occasion to 
mention in connexion with one of his 
later adventures. About the time 
when he suffered the paralytic attack 
just alluded to, he represents himself as 
having had three times in succession, a 
very remarkable dream, which forms 
the subject of one of his shorter poems. 


It was a sort of night- mare creation of 


fancy, laboring probably under the load 
of some secret physical disorder, in 
which the Supreme Being appeared to 
be extinct—the universe had relapsed 
into wild chaos, and the infant dreamer 
lay “solitary and alone,” weltering 
imid the ruins and without hope of ob- 
taining relief even by annihilation. The 
subject has some general resemblance 
of the v Richter, 
whethe . the dream was gested by 


to one isions of but 


sug 


the reading of that work I am not able 
to say. 

‘he infirm state of Harro’s health 
during his infancy, made it necessary 


that he should be educated at home, 
and he was placed under the care of a 
private tutor. Under circum- 
stances, he was naturaily treated with 
much indulgence, and permitted, in a 
great measure, to follow his own taste 
in the direction of his studies. His 
favorite pursuits seem to have been the 
German, Danish, and Latin langua- 
ges. He was curious to obtain from 
his master some notions of the system 
of the universe and the nature of the 
stars—chiefly, as he says, because he 
had conceived the idea that the y might 
be the abodes of the souls of his de- 
parted brothers. In a maritime dis- 
trict, where many persons looked to 
the ocean for employment and subsist- 
ence, the science of navigation and 
the branches of mathematics in which 
it is founded were among the most 
general objects of attention: but to- 
ward these he felt no attraction, The 


these 
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starry heavens had no interest for him 
of a purely astronomical kind. In gen- 
eral, his view of nature under all its as- 
pects has been through life poetical 
and religious, rather than utilitarian 
and practical. 

His father’s death formed a disas- 
trous crisis in the nies s of the fami- 
ly. His affairs were found to be ina 
very disordered condition ; and, al- 
though the estate was settled under the 
direction of a brother, it is thought by 
Harro that great injustice was done to 
the heirs. If, however, as he else- 
where states, the large advances made 
by his father to the government during 
the war with England had been repaid 
in worthless public securities, it is not 
very difficult to account for the ruin of 
his fortunes. The widow’s dower, a 
valuable landed property, which would 
of itself have assured the family a com- 
fortable subsistence, and which, by the 
laws of Denmark, was not liable for the 
husband’s debts, was in some way in- 
volved in the general wreck. ‘This is 
the more remarkable is repre- 
sented as a person of talent and energy, 
who had been accustomed to aid her 
husband in his affairs, and was by no 
iegligent in taking proper mea- 
sures to secure her rights. Her hus- 
band had, it made enemies 
among the officers of government in the 
neighborhood by the liberality of his 
political opinions, and the case was not 
viewed in the courts with an eye of fa- 
vor. The leading lawyers were re- 
tained on the other side: finally, after 
the case had been decided againstthem 
in the local courts, the w — succeed- 
ed in obtaining the aid of a counsellor 
belonging to her own family connexion, 
who carried it before the Court of Ap- 
peals at Copenhagen: but it was now 
too late to remedy the evil. Thisisa 
melancholy picture of the administra- 
tion of justice at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century in the oldest 
monarchy in Europe; and, if true to 
the life, seems to argue that there is 
still “* something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” We may venture, per- 
haps, to hope, for the honor of Danish 
jurisprudence and of humanity, that the 
aspect of the case has been somewhat 
darkened by the medium of personal 
interest and feeling, through which the 
account comes to us. The result, at 
all events, was total and irremediable 
ruin,—accomplished, too, withan expe- 


as she 


means 


seems, 
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dition quite unwonted in the ordinary 
march of sane “ We were reduced 
at once,” says Harro, “froma state of 
domestic canter, —I may say wealth 
and luxury—to actual distress. I had 
been baptized at a massy silver-gilt 
font, belonging to a rich service of 
plate, which was a part of my mother’s 
portion: eleven years after, and within 
a year from the death of my noble fa- 
ther, that mother, with her paralytic in- 
was literally turned from the door 
large and splendid abode, 
without knowing where they should 
find a lodging for the night that was to 
follow.—My he continues, 


fant, 
of their 


mother,” 
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“bore her misfortunes with exemplary 
equanimity. I have seen her weep, 
but never heard from her lips an ex- 
pression of complaint or of unkindness 
towards the authors of her ruin, though 
belonging to her own family. She 
manifested throughout the noblest senti- 
ments and a truly religious resignation. 
As we took our last view of the beauti- 


ful linden-trees that stood before the 
doors of the family mansion, she gave 
utterance to her feelings in the pious 


and impressive language of the Mon- 
arch Minstrel of Scripture : The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord " 


CHAPTER Il. 


Arter quitting the abode of their 
prosperous period, the widow and her 
I in one of 


son retired to a small house 
they 


the neighboring villages, 
resided several years. 

circumstances they were, of 
deserted by a a large proportion of their 
‘‘ suramer friends,” little im- 
port Lance , and W hich was mat de up to 
them by the kindness and attention of 
ar new neighbors. The pastor of 
the village, who taught a little school, 
received Harro gratuitously among his 
pupils, and the several masters gave 
him instrection, on the same terms, in 
their respective branches. Whether 
by the effect of the mesmeric treat- 
ment before alluded to, or that of the 
increasing activity of his natural powers 


where 
Under these 
course, 


a loss of 


at the « :pproach to maturity, he had 
conque al his paralytic affection and 
recovered his health. He had made 


his first attempt in verse, two or three 
years before ; and while residing with 
his mother at the village, he wrote 
some short poems on religious subjects, 
which have been preserved, but are 
without any substantial value. Such 
libraries as there were in the village 
were open to him, and he read a num- 
ber of books, for the most part poems, 
without any regular plan. His mother 
and his teachers often expressed their 
regret that he had not the means of 
pursuing a literary career; but this 
was at the time entirely out of the 
question, and the idea was abandoned. 
His principal anxiety was to obtain a 
situation that would enable him to con- 
tribute to the support of his mother, 
and in this pious wish he was pretty 
soon gratified. 


During the flourishing period of the 
family, their call nce had been much 
frequented by the gentry of the neigh- 
boring city of Husum, whose equipages 


were often to be seen, especialiv on 
Sundays, under the linden-trees that 
surrounded the house. ‘Their little re- 


treat was not, and, of course, could not 
be a point of attraction for this bril- 
liant and fashionable circle: but some 
recollected with inter- 
Ibenshof. The 
they had been 
the two brothers 
one Colle clor of 
the 
ounsel- 


of its members 
est their old friends of 
families with which 
most intimate, were 
Van Wardenberg, 

the port, and the other Mayor of 
city, both having the rank of C 

lors of State. The was 
nected by marriage with the family of 
the celebrated Blucher. He now pro- 
posed to the mother of Harro to receive 
her son into his house, and bring him 
up as one of his children. The offer 
was a tempting one, as it afforded the 
means of pursuing a literary career ; 
but Harro could not think of deserting 
his mother in her present destitute con- 
dition, and begged his patron to give 
him in preference a situation in the 
custom-house, by which he could earn 
something for the support of his mother. 
The request was granted, and Harro 
proceeded to Husum to occupy his new 
place. He resided in the family of the 
where he was treated with 


counsellor, 
great kindness. He was occupied in 


lormer con- 


the custom-house from seven in the 
morning till seveninthe evening. Be- 


fore and after these hours he had his 
time at his own disposal, and employed 
most of it in taking lessons and study- 
ing. ‘Two years after his removal to 
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Husum his mother went to reside in 
some domestic capacity with the Count- 
ess of Ahlfeldt at her castle of Lin- 
dau, and Harro had it in his power to 
employ his income as he thought pro- 
per. With a predominant passion for 
poetry and polite learning, he united a 
strong inclination for painting ; and 
was particularly desirous to continue 
his studies at the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Copenhagen. By laboring two years 
jonger in the custom-house at Husum, 
and carefully economising his income, 
he at length obtained a little fund upon 
the strength of which he determined to 
proceed to the capital. 
about seventeen, he accordingly quitted 
his second home at the hospitable man- 
sion of the truly noble family of War- 
denberg, and took his departure for 
Copenhagen. He was provided by his 
friends at Husum with letters of recom- 
mendation to their respective connex- 
ions, including various public function- 
aries of high rank, and among them the 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
On arriving at the capital he was re- 
I 
ceived with attention, and the friends 


to whom he was recommended ex- 
pressed their readiness to provide him 
at once with a good place. As he had 
been employed several years in the 
custom-house at Husum, and as it 
probably appeared natural to his friends 
that he 
service to which he wa 
was now offered a situation in the 
tom-house branch of the treasury 
partment. Ile resisted this temptation, 
though it was pressed with great ur- 
gency, and preterre d pursuing his stu- 
dies in the arts and literature. He 
accordingly took a small furnished 
apartment, and employed himself in 
attending various courses of lectures at 
the academy of fine arts and at the 
university. He now made his first 
attempts in dramatic poetry, and wrote 

a play upon the struggle for national 
salle sndence in Germany in 1813-5. 
He was not satisfied with this produc- 
tion, which he communicated to some 
of his young friends, but did not pub- 
lish. He afterwards d the 


shou 
s accustomed, he 
cus- 


y de- 


at stroyed 
manuscript, a copy of which had, how- 
ever, be en té ike on by one of the pe rsons 
who had seen it, and is probably still in 
existence. 

During a year’s residence at Copen- 
hagen, he formed an acquaintance with 
several young men of his own age, to 
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whom he was attracted by similarity of 
tastes and studies. His most intimate 
associate was William Bissen, now one 
of the most eminent sculptors in Eu- 
rope. In the course of the year, the 
two friends formed the plan of trans- 
ferring their residence to Dresden, ap- 
parently in the expectation that they 
could live there more che vaply than at 
Copenhagen ; but this design was not 
at the time carried into effect. Bissen 
went to pass the winter with his family 
at Sleswick, and afterwards returned 
to Copenhagen, where he found protec- 
tors, who afforded him the means of 
pursuing his studies. Harro persevered 
in his intention of Saxony ; 
but fixed himself temporarily, with 
what particular motive we are not in- 
formed, but probably for economy, at 
the University of Kiel, in Holstein. 
He here admitted into the North 
Friesland Union, an association which 
was widely extended through this part 
of the country, and included several of 


voing to 


was 


the Professors at the University. The 
object seems to have been of a literary 
and antiquarian character. The old 


North Friesland Chronicle was pub- 
lished by Heinrich, under the auspices 
of this soci¢ ty. Harro was strongly 
attached to his country, and to the 
Scandinavian race from which he 
sprung; but he looked to Germany as 
the great field for the development of 
talent in all the departments of art and 
action. After a residence at Kiel of 
about a year, he left that place, and 
took his departure by way of Hamburg 
and Halle, for Dresden. 

His health was still feeble, as it has 
continued to be through life. After his 
recovery from his paralytic affection, 
the weakness of his chest had become 
more perceptible, and he was subject to 
occasional hemorrhage. ‘These symp- 
toms had been increased by the assi- 
duity with which he pursued his studies 
at Copenhagen and Kiel. He left the 
latter place in a very infirm state, and 
on reaching Hanover was attacked with 
pulmonary fever. He resolved, how- 
ever, not to give way to the disease, 
but continued his journe y, partly in the 
diligence and partly on foot, to Bruns- 
wick and Halle. At this place, two of 
his fellow students, who had accompa- 
nied him thus far from Kiel, remained 
to enter the University. He now pro- 
ceeded alone, continually suffering with 
fever and hemorrhage, and in a state 
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of despondency, which sometimes turn- 
ed his thoughts towards suicide, as the 
only possible relief from his mnieery, to 
Lei sic, and thence to Dresden, where 
he arrived in May, i688. 

Se the artists then residing at 
Dre ade n, was the ce se brated landse ape 
i , Dani, of Norway. Harro had 
aie n him in Cope nhagen, led 
u 

D 





and caved 
on him immediately after his arrival. 
ahl presented him to the Danish 
Chareé d’Affaires, Baron Irgensberg, 
also a Norwegian, by whom he was re- 
ceived with kindness and attention. 
His acquaintance with these persons 
led the way to another of more import- 
ance, which, for a time, had a 
strong influence upon his career in life. 
Shortly after his introduction to the 
Danish Chargé d’Affaires, the latter 
sent for him, and after a kind apology 
for not having called in person, invited 
him to dine on a future day. Before the 
day arrived, Dahl came one morning 
with a messuce froin the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, who was then at Dresden, 
and requested Harro to call at his lodg- 
ings at the Russian Hotel. The ac- 
of this affair may be given with 
advantage in Harro’s own language. 
“Before the day which had been 
fixed for dining with the Chargé, an 
had a powerful 


t 
ie 
f 
} 


and 


count 


event occurred which 
effect upon my subsequent position. 
The Crown Prince Christian of Den- 
mark had arrived at Dresden. One 
morning Dahl came to my lodgin 
with a message from him, wishing me 
to present myself to him at the itus- 
sian Hote]. I accordingly called at the 
hotel, where I was told DY the Prince as 
Seerctary that he was then walking, 
t had left orders for me to meet him 
2 supper, the same evening, at the 
house of the Chargé d’Affaires. Sev- 
eral Danish noblemen who were then 


at Dresden were to be of the party. I 
to him separately, 
‘cordingly 
the apart- 


was to be presented 
before the meeting; and a 
took my station in one of 


ments for this purpose. After ] had 
waited some minutes, the Prince enter- 
ed, and, coming up to me, gave me his 


hand with a friendly salutation. He 
was a man of fine personal appearance, 
a noble countenance, and a very ex- 
pressive eye. He inquired my motives 
in coming to Dresden, which | explain- 
ed to him by saying, that I could live 
and pursue my studies — twice as 


economically at Dresden as at Copen- 
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hagen. He appeared io recollect 
something of the fortunes of my family, 
and, afier musing a few moments, said 
to me in a tone of kindness, ‘ meet me 
to-morrow, abot it noon, at Dahl's lodg- 
I shall have thing to say to 
Now come and sup with me and 
Danish friends, who are here 
with us.’ He then conducted me into 
the reception room, presented me to 
the lady of the house and the rest of 
the company, and placed ine by his side 

t the tabl e. The next day, June 15, 
1819, I met him, accompanied by the 
Chargé d’/ s, at Dahl’s studio 
He then committed me, in a manner, 
to the Chargé d’Aflaires, juesting 
him to cons sider in the light of a 
f the Prinee’s household, to 
with funds whenever I had 
occasion for them, and, I were in- 
clined to travel, to give me letters of 
recommendation to the Danish Ambas- 
sadors at other Courts. After this, he 
offered me his hand, saying, ‘ you have 
talent ; endeavor to improve it, and be 
assured of my constant protection. 
Write to me from time to time, and 
me your productions, whether in 
I am happy to have 


ings. some 
you. 


our other 





me 
or | . 
member ot 


supply me 


send 


poetry or painting. 


made your acquaintance. 

‘The Prince left Dresden shortly 
after, and was accompanied as far as 
Konigstein by the Chargé, who request 
ed me, during his absence, to make my 
home at his hor His lady treated 
me with great kindness, and I had 
seat constantly at my d sposal at the 
table, and in the carriage of this family, 
during the remainder of my residence 


i 
at Dresden.’ 

» Crown Prince and 
of Denmark 


cloud in his 


future King 
under a 


He 


this time 
ountry. 


was at 


own <« pro- 


fessed, as is not uncommon with heirs- 
apparent in the monarchies of Europe, 
political opinions of a more popular 


cast than those which were acted on by 
warded a as 


he government, ar d was re 
Tho 


the leader ofa sort of op} osition. 


superiority of his talents and his natu- 


rally noble and generous character, 
gave more importance to his position 
in this respect than it might otherwise 
have had, and rendered him in some 
decree an ol O}F ct of salousy with the 


government. This wie probably in- 
creased by the part which he took in 
the events that occurred in Norway 
after the fall of Napoleon. The allies, 
it will be recollected, in order to pu inish 
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the King of Denmark for the somewhat 
doubtful course which he had pursued 
through the war, and to reward Berna- 
dotte for the important aid which he 
had afforded in overthrowing his old 
master, determined to transfer Norway 
from the dominion of the former to that 
of the latter. 

The Norwegians, for a time, reso- 
Jutely refused to assent to this arrange- 
ment; and the Crown Prince, who was 
then Governor of Norway, took the 
lead in the opposition. Under his au- 
spices the Norwegians declared them- 
selves independent of both powers, and 
adopted a liberal constitution, which 
was decreed by the Storthing, or Na- 
tional Assembly, with the sanction of 
the Crown Prince, and drawn up, as is 
said, under his immediate direction. 
These movements were rendered in- 
effectual by the interposition of the 
British Navy, which blockaded the 
coast of Norw ay, and by intercepting 
the usual supply of grain from Jutland 
fairly starved the Norwegians into 
submission. Whether there existed at 
the time any secret understanding be- 
tween the Danish ministry and the 
Crown Prince in regard to these pro- 
the result of which, if suc- 
would have been substantially 
authority of Denmark 


ceedings, 
cessful, 


to maintain the 


over Norway in spite of the decision of 


allies, 1s, of course, a matter of 
mere conjecture. 

The Crown Prince returned to Co- 
penhagen with a high reputation for 
liberality and independence. Ile was 
accompanied by a considerable number 
of young r Norwegians of the first class 
who had taken part in the late proceed- 
ings and now refused to acquiesce in 
the new arrangement. T he y were 
received with enthusiasm by the people 
of all was there any ex- 
pression of a different feeling on the 
part of the Court, until the occurrence 
of the popular movement, which took 
place at Copenhagen in 1819, and 
which grew out of the disordered state 
of the finances. 
the Treasury and the 
the public funds, spread ruin far and 
wide among the men of business, as has 
the case of the 


the 


ranks, nor 


be en 
father of Harro. 
this disastrous state of things, which 
was an almost inevitable result of the 
great difficulty of the times, was thrown 
in part by the people upon the Jewish 


alre ady seen in 
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bankers, who managed the financial 
affairs of the Court, and amassed large 
fortunes out of the same fluctuations 
which ruined the country. In the year 
1819, the discontent rose to such a 
height thata popular movement took 
place at the capital, directed immedi- 
ately against the Jews. It is hardly 
probable that the Crown Prince had 
any personal share in this outbreak, 
vhich was quelled at once without 
difficulty. His name had, however, 
been mingled with the outeries of the 
mob, and after the rebellion was over, 
he was ordered by the Court to leave 


the country for three years. It was 
under these circumstances that he 
visited Dresden. He was President 


of the Academy of Fine Arts at Copen- 
hagen, and was, no doubt, led by his 
connection with that Institution and his 
general interest in its objects to seek 
the acquaintance of Harro. He em- 
ployed the three years of his absence 
in visiting the different parts of Ku- 
rope. On his return to Copenhagen, 
at the close of his exile, I] had the 
honor of meeting him at the Court of 
the Netherlands where I was then re- 
siding as Chargé d’Affaires of the Unit- 
ed States, the ion which I 
his character upon a slight 
coincided with the one 
the above re- 
to the throne 


I’rederic ‘ea: 


and opin 
formed of 
acquaintance 
expressed by Harro in 

marks. He succeeded 

on the death of his uncle, 
and is now the reigning monarch. It 
not appear that the liberal opi 
nions which he possessed and proba bly 


does 


very sincerely entertains d it his earlier 
period, have had much effect upon his 
mode of administering the Government. 


Ile has followed very exactly, so far 
as is known abroad, the preceding 


routine, nor has he made any effort to 
reform the constitution of the kingdom, 
as it has been for three 
past, a simple despot- 


which remains, 
or four centuries 
ism. 

This form of government, however 
essentially vicious, has its bright side, 
and this is seen perhaps most conspicu- 
ously in the opportunity which it affords 
to the ruler, of interposing, like a sort 
of earthly divinity, in the midst of the 
doubtful chances of private life, and 
turning the scale of fortune by a nod in 
favor of depressed and suffering merit. 
The patronage of the Crown Prince 
effected a revolution in Harro’s condi- 
tion, as complete as it was unexpected 
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and sudden. He was now an object of 
general attention and respect. The 
members of the royal family of Saxony 
have always shown a disposition to 
encourage the arts and scie.ces: and 
some of them of both sexes have them- 
selves published literary works of con- 
siderable merit. Harro was received 
with distinction at Court, furnished 
with horses from the royal stables and 
a servant in the royal livery to attend 
him when he rode. The highest cir- 
cles of private society were of course 
open tohim. He alludes in his notes 
with particular interest to his acquaint- 
ance with Tieck, who was then in the 
full maturity of his talent, surrounded 
by admirers from all parts of Europe, 
and at the head of the most agreeable 
private establishment in Dresden. He 
was in the habit of entertaining his 
friends with readings from Shakspeare, 
in which he greatly excelled. Harro, 
though freely admitted to these and 
other circles of the same character— 
was at this time—like most candidates 
for literary honors at the same age— 
oppressed with a timidity which pre- 
vented him from developing his powers 
with freedom in company. He con- 
tinued to cultivate painting, and attend- 
ed the anatomical and other lectures 
which were generally followed as a 
preparation for the practice of this art : 
but he began to feel that details of so 
strictly technical a kind were not well 
suited to his genius. It does not ap- 
pear from his notes that he wrote much 
poetry during the year of his residence 
in Dresden. He attended various 
courses of lectures, including that of 
antiquities, by the celebrated Bottiger, 
and in one way or another devoted a 
great part of his time with exemplary 
assiduity to the objects for which he 
had come to Dresden. It was hardly 
possible, however, that in the midst of 
studies and pursuits, so favorable to the 
development of the tender passion, 
the heart of a poet, at the susceptible 
age of one-and-twenty, should be en- 
tirely exempt from its influence. 
Harro appears to have been smitten by 
the charms of some fair-haired daughter 
of the “ fast anchored isle,” then re- 
siding at Dresden—unhappily before 
he had ascertained that she was already 
betrothedtoanother. This wasacom- 
plication a little a@ la Werther; and 
Harro rather mysteriously hints that if 
he had remained much longer than he 





did in Dresden, it might have resulted 
in the same catastrophe with that of 
the celebrated Sorrows. The attach- 
ment, however, seems to have had no 
influence on his subsequent life, and 
we may perhaps venture to suspect, 
that, however sincere and deeply felt 
it may have been at the time, it was, 
like those of Petrarch for his Laura 
and Dante for his Beatrice, an affair of 
the imagination rather than the heart. 
It is thought by Harro to have contrib- 
uted not a little tothe progress and 
development of his talent for poetry. 
Such were the brilliant auspices un- 
der which Harro was now advanc- 
ing in his career as an artist and a 
poet. His situation at this time formed 
a singular contrast with the forlorn 
abandonment and utter desolation in 
which he found himself, after leaving 
the old family residence at Ibenshof. 
It may be a matter of surprise, we may 
almost say of regret, that one so well 
qualified for the attainment of emi- 
nence in the culture of the fine arts 
should have been diverted from this 
delightful and elegant pursuit by the 
expectation of becoming useful in the 
career of a political reformer. But 
Germany was now in a state of uni- 
versal agitation, and Harro, like so 


felt an irresistible vocation to take an 
active part in the stirring scenes that 
were in progress around him. A 
stronger attraction overpowered alike 
the allurements of the sister muses of 
poetry and painting, and the fascinating 
graces of the English ladye-love. In 
the hope of doing something to pro- 
mote the great cause of improvement 
and liberty, the enthusiastic young 
artist left his study and launched his 
little bark upon the vast ocean of poli- 
tics, regardless of the furious storms 
that were sweeping its surface, and the 
hidden rocks on which he was destined 
so often to suffer shipwreck. 
Considered in reference to an ordi- 
nary condition of society, the course 
pursued by Harro could hardly, per- 
haps, be justified, even on the princi- 
ples that may be supposed to govern 
the conduct of disinterested and high- 
minded men. In common times, when 
the conduct of the public affairs is, in 
a great measure, a matter of routine, 
and does not require the active concur- 
rence of the whole community, the 
Poet has no motive to quit his loftier 
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sphere, and mingle in the daily agitations 
of the streets and the Senate house. 
He may feel the love of country and of 
humanity as deeply as the active citi- 
zen, and may yet confine himself to 
the cultivation of his own art, not mere- 
ly with a safe conscience, but with a 
full assurance, that if successful in it, 
he will contribute even more effectu- 
ally, though less directly and immedi- 
ately, to the improvement and happi- 
ness of his contemporaries, and of the 
world at large, than he possibly could 
by the most judicious and fortunate in- 
tervention in the public affairs of his 
day. Who will undertake to say that 
the Burleighs and the Walsinghams of 
the period of Elizabeth, justly celebrat- 
ed as they are for talents and states- 
manship, have done more good to man- 
kind than Shakespeare? But in diffi- 
cult periods, when the public affairs as- 
sume a high degree of interest and 
urgency,—when, perhaps, the whole 
organization of government is undergo- 
ing revolutions,—the case changes. 
Society is then in the condition of a 
ship at sea, tossed by storms and in 
imminent danger of destruction. If, in 
1 vessel so situated, an able-bodied pas- 
senger should employ himself in read- 
ing novels or writing poetry in the ca- 
bin, instead of lending his aid at the 
pumps or in whatever other way he 
might be most useful, he would be 
looked upon with very little respect by 
the rest of the company: in the same 
way in the stormy periods of society, 
of which the last half century is one of 
the most remarkable, the public affairs 
require the intervention of all who are 
able to render service; and call most 
imperiously upon those who are best 
fitted by superiority of talent and up- 
rightness of intention to take part in 
them with good effect. The call is uni- 
formly answered by a general rush of 
the finest and loftiest spirits to the field 
of action. If Shakespeare had lived 
fifty years later than he did, he would 
have pursued the career of Milton; 
and nothing but his compulsory remo- 
val from the theatre of public life would 
have afforded Milton the opportunity of 
writing the Paradise Lost. So power- 


ful, indeed, is the appeal of patriotism 
under such circumstances to the higher 
and better feelings of our nature, that 
insensibility to it ina person of superior 
talent is generally regarded as evincing 
@ greater or less deficiency of these feel- 
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ings. This is the charge that was made 
upon Goethe in various quarters, and 
particularly by Harro, in the poem al- 
luded to before. At the memorable period 
of 1813-5, Goethe was busy about his 
Oriental Divan, a collection of love 
poems, written in the eastern style, and 
borrowed in part from the Asiatic writ- 
ers. <A singular occupation, certainly, 
under such circumstances, for the mas- 
ter-mind of the time! A writer capa- 
ble of directing the opinion and deter- 
mining the action of a whole commu- 
nity, who, at a period when his coun- 
try is shaking off the yoke of a foreign 
oppressor, and reforming her whole 
political organization, employs himself 
in making up a little poetical bouquet 
of exotic flowers, however graceful 
and elegant, seems to show by the very 
fact that there is something wrong, as 
the Roman satirist has it, under the 
left breast. Harro has taken him to 
task for his indifference to the public 
welfare, with unrelenting severity, but 
in the main, it must be owned, with 
justice. After explaining the office of 
the Poet, whom he truly describes as 
commissioned by Providence to exalt 
and ennoble the intellectual and moral 
character of his contemporaries, he 
breaks out into an indignant apostrophe 
to the courtly minstrel of Weimar. 


‘Bat thou! what hast thou done with 
all the powers, 
That lavish Nature wasted on thy soul? 
What object hadst thou in thy happiest 
hours 
Of inspiration but the paltry goal, 
Thyself? what hast thou brought to pass 
for Truth, 
For Man’s Improvement,—Country,— 
Liberty ? 
Did thy cold bosom from thy earliest youth 
Throughout thy whole career of eighty- 
three 
Long years, bestow one throb on suffering 
Germany ? 


«“ Thou boastedst thou couldst understand 
the ways 
Of God himself: say, didst thou under- 
stand 
What God had done, beneath thy proper 
gaze, 
Miraculously for that neighboring land ? 
When Falsehood thron’d was put to open 
shame, 
Didst thou approve, or hold thy peace ? 
Ah no! 
Thou spak’dst of that most holy cause 
with blame : 
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Thou call’dst it ‘insurrection of the 
low,’ 
And ‘lawful government’s unlawful 
overthrow.’ 


« What was it? Was it not the grand af- 
fair 
At which three centuries our Germany 
Had wrought with heart and hand? The 
holy war 
Of Truth with Lies,—of Man with 
Mockery ? 
Didst thou as 
whose eye 
everything 
bright ? 
Ah me! amidst his courtly mummery 
What cares a rhyming, courtly parasite 
Though millions all around are bleeding 
for the right?” 


regard it,—thou, 


1 
such 


For beside was passing 


The effect that Goethe might have 
produced by an active intervention in 
the discussions of the day, is stated 
with great power and bitterness. 


“A word from thee, and Germany had 


caught 
Some glimpses of what Germany should 
be :— 
A word from thee had fired the people’s 
thought 
To ecstacy,—to madness :— Germany, 
Storm-shatter’d,—blasted by oppres- 


sion’s blow,— 
Poor Germany, perhaps, had now been 
free! 
That saving word thou didst not speak : 
but know 
To whom much has been trusted. much 
shall be 
From him required again :—’tis God’s de- 
clar’d decree. 
*« And much to thee was trusted: nature’s 
care 
Most bounteously her choicest gifts al- 
low’d, 
Dispensing to thee for thy single share 
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What ten well-furnish’d minds had 
well endow’d : 
But thou those priceless powers didst 
basely hide, 
And thy young heart’s uncounted trea- 
sure sell 


For worthless toys,—intent on worldly 


pride 
And sensual pleasure only,—to the 
weal 
Of country,—humankind,—throvgh life 
insensible. 


** Thy busy thought explor’d all sciences 
And arts:—thy busy pen explain’d the 


whole 
Save one :—one only that most searching 
gaze 
Pass’d unobserv’d,—the science of the 
soul ! 


Thou,—to whom nothing else remain’d 
unknown,— 
Wast still a stranger to the better part 
Of thy own nature ;—never breath’dst @ 
tone, 
With all thy mastery on thy minstrel art, 
That told of love to man, deep-rooted in 
thy heart.” 


The littleness of the field of action 
that Goethe selected, is curiously con- 
trasted with the grandeur and vastness 
of that which he might have occupied 
It is Weimar against the universe. 


**So great and yet so Jittle !—born a king 
In mind’s unbounded empire, thou must 
be 
A Minister at Weimar !—Born to fling 
The fetters of thy mighty minstrelsy 
O’er charmed Europe, thou must conde 
scend 
To play the menial, never satisfied 


That thou wast noble, till thy august 
friend, 
His most Transparent Highness,® cer- 
tified 


The fact and round thy neck two yards 
of riband tied ! 


1e phrase Most Transparen ighness is a literal version of the barbarous 
*The pl Most 7 p t H literal f the barbarou 


word Durchlaucht, which is used in Germany asthe honorary qualification of a reign- 
ing Duke, and is commonly translated in English by His Most Serene Highness. It is 
a matter of surprise that these unmeaning and bombastic forms of Majesty, Excellen- 
ey, Eminence, Grace, Serenity, Transparency, &c., which were invented at the 
worst periods of European civilizstion, should still continue to prevail,—to some ex- 
tent even in this country,—where they are directly at variance with our political 
system, as well as with good taste in style and the usages of classicalantiquity. These 
forms had their origin at Constantinople, under the lower or Greek empire, whence 
they passed in a mitigated shape into the etiquette of the courts of modern Eu- 
rope, and have been partially copied here. ‘The most absurd specimen, perhaps, of 
this barbarous style is to be found in the well meant attempts that are occasionally 
made to do honor to the President of the United States, by bestowing upon him the 
qualification of Excellency, which is lavished in Europe, and also here, upon provin 
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Goethe attempted to answer this 
charge in some of the forms in which 
it reached his ears, sometimes by say- 
ing that as Prime Minister of the little 
principality of Weimar, it was his trade 
to be a royalist; at others, that his vo- 
cation was poetry, and that the cobbler 
should stick to his last. Perhaps his 
best defence is to be found in the fact, 
that he had already reached a pretty 
advanced age when the troubles of Eu- 
rope commenced, and may have thought 
it too late in lite to begin a new career 
with any prospect of success. Harro, 
on the contrary, was born and educated 
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in the midst of these convulsions. Not 
to have felt their occurrence as a call to 
action, would have argued in him,— 
whatever it may have done in Goethe, 
—a moral insensibility, incompati- 
ble with an essentially elevated and 
generous character. If we cannot en- 
tirely acquit him of imprudence in some 
of his efforts, we are authorized to give 
him credit for a spirit of self-sacrifice 
aud a disinterested devotion to the good 
of mankind, which redeem his errors, 
and entitle him toa high rank in the 
noble army of the martyrs in the cause 
of liberty. 


cial and state governors, diplomatic agents, and other functionaries of comparatively 
inferior importance. If the President is to take any qualification of this kind, it 
should obviously be that of Majesty, unless we mean to admit that the office of the 
elected Chief Magistrate of a free people is less honorable than that of the hereditary 
ruler of a nation of subjects. But to the eye of good taste as well as good sense al 
these titles look very much like mere burlesque. They stand essentially on the same 
footing with the still more sonorous and magnificent appellations of Cousin fo the 
Sun and Moon—Grandson io the Great Bear—Lord of the White Elephant, &c. &c., 
which figure so brilliantly in the diplomatic forms of Eastern Asia. It is high time 
thatthey were abandoned entirely in this republic. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


STANZAS 


PARK BENJAMIN 
Trove I, beloved, thy dark eyes so tender, 
May not behold for years, shall I refrain 
My dreaming fancy sometimes to surrender 
‘To the sweet hope that I shall see again 
Looks that so charmed ime, smiles that were so dear t 
Oh. no! to trusting hearts there comes an hour 
When all, unsullied by a doubt or fear, 
Burst into bloom the buds of passion’s flower 


Fate may deprive us, for a mournful season, 
Of those deep joys which mutual kindness lends, 
And warm emotions may be chilled by Reason, 
So that true lovers can be but true friends. 
Yet on the horizon of the Jowliest heart, 
That trusts and looks through present cloud and sorrow, 
There ever shines, serenely and apart, 
A light to cheer some longed-for, dim to-morrow. 
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THE RANDOM LIKENESS. 


BY MRS. 


ENNSLO. 


“ There's matter in thesesighs, these profound heaves.""—SaaksPrake. 


SERTAINLY, my dear mother,” said 
Paul Churchill, “ what little talent I 
possess, I must have inherited from 
you: now that is quite a pretty picture 
you have just described, the outline is 
accurate, and the grouping of the 
figures I like particularly; some years 
hence perhaps I may have no objection 
to occupying the respectable position in 
which you have sketched me; but not 
now, dear mother, I am too young 
and heedless yet ; and you have spoiled 
me so much, that I don’t know where I 
should find any one willing to put up 
with my waywardness as you do: be- 
sides, jesting apart, the thing you are 
well aware is impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” said Mrs. 
Churchill, “bat I will not ask; you 
mean that you have not enough of this 
world’s goods for yourself, and there | 
agree with you entirely ; we only differ 
as to the first step to be taken in secur- 


ing the needful addition. Stop now, if 


you please, fair sir, unbend that brow 


and put aside that haughty look of 


offended dignity for some occasion 
when it may be called for. I am not 
going to hint the poss:dility of your 
increasing your fortune by means of a 
wife, but only to say to you that I don’t 
believe you ever will make any pro- 
gress in life until you do getone. You 
say you must succeed in your profes- 
sion first; I say you will succeed after- 
wards. My dear son, there may be 
many things in the world that you un- 
derstand much better than I, but believe 
me, I have not passed through life 
thus far blindfolded, and I have ob- 
served that a young man never does 
put forth all his strength in the race 
until he is fairly shackled with a wife; 
that he never keeps s> steady a course 
as after he has taken upon himse lt the 
responsibilitie s of a married man. 

* Have I not as great responsibilities 
in my prese nt position as any married 
man?” said Paul, in a sad, but affec- 
tionate tone. “ Are you not, my dear 
mother, almost entirely dependent on 
my paltry exertions ; most ineffectual 


they have been, to be sure; but if I am 
able to do so little to promote your 
comfort, would it not be madness in 
me to think of asking another to share 
our difficulties, for you acknowledge 
that it would not suit my style of cha- 
racter to turn fortune-hunter ?” 

** Yet, how often, my dear son,” re- 
joined Mrs. Churchill, “ have I seen it 
the case, that a young man has incurred 
the censure of his friends by rushing 
into what appeared to be an imprudent 
marriage, when that step itself seems 
to have turned the scales of fortune in 
his favor; and before long those very 
individuals who blamed him have found 
themselves obliged to confess that he 
could not have done a better thing. 
Take my word for it, Paul, you'll never 
do anything worth talking about until 
you have taken my advice; ever since 
the world began such has been the 
course of things; very little is record- 
ed of our first ancestor, except his fall- 
ing into a ‘deep sleep’ until a help- 
mate was given him.” 

“ Well, but,” replied the young man, 
smiling, “* some might say, that lather 
Adam’s marriage was not so advantage- 
ous an arrangement for him: the lady 
did not always give him the best advic: 
in the world, you know.” 

“T acknowledge,” replied Mrs. 
Churchill, * that woman did once mis- 
lead man, but you'll agree that she’s 
somewhat made up for it since ; and it 
is very evident that he could not have 
done as well without her, or she would 
never have been givento him. Don't 
misunderstand me, however; I would 
not, if I could mould you to my will, 
have you set about looking for a wife, 
as you would for a hat ora pair of boots, 
and so make up your mind which would 
be likely to suit you best, or which 
would be the most easy for you to ob- 
tain. No; I would only, were it in my 
power, persuade you to let yourself 
alone, and not to keep your fancies and 

affections so tightly chained up, that 
when you do think it prudent to set 
them at liberty, they will be to such a 
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degree cramped and enfeebled, that 
they will never benefit either you or 
any one else.” 

‘““Why, mother!” said the young 
man, coloring up to the temples, yet try- 
ing to look unconcerned ; ** what in the 
world can have put such a notion into 
your head ? the fancies and affections 
you talk about are all fixed upon my 
bewitching art. ‘True, she has proved 
as yet but an ungrateful mistress to 
me ; still, all my vows are offered up on 
her shrine, and two passions cannot, 
you know, inhabit a breast at the same 
time.” 

“My dear son,” said Mrs. Churchill, 
shaking her head, and fixing on Paul 
her gentle eyes, in whose glance affec- 
tion, pride, and the most anxious solici- 
tude so mingled together, that it would 
have been impossible to say which pre- 
dominated at the moment, “I have 
too long dwelt upon and studied that 
countenance, not to be able to decypher 
with accuracy every change, however 
slight in its expression. For some 
time it has been evident to me that 
your spirits flagged more than was 
natural in one of your years and tem- 
perament. I have observed you again 
and again begin a picture, blot it out, 

and then, perhaps, throw aside your 
pencil entirely for a day : in short, you 
seem never to be satisfied with your- 
self.” 

“ At any rate, ] am not singular in 
that,” replied Paul, with some bitter- 
ness, “for no one else seems to be sa- 
tisfied with me.” 

Mrs. Churchill hemmed | down a 
sigh. “I will not stop now,” said she, 
“to tell you whether I think you impa- 
tient or not, but will rather go on to 
explain why I have felt impelled, this 
evening, thus to urge you; and why, 
although you will not allow me to lift 
the curtain, I have been unable to re- 
frain from making some effort to give a 
happier turn to your thonghts, evident- 
ly, of late, somewhat burdensome to 
you. I will confess, then, my son, that 
it is in consequence of having overheard 
some of your words. I was coming to 
your room this morning, to make some 
request of you—I forget what—when 


my steps were arrested by the sound of 


your voice. Supposing, at first, that a 
visiter was with you, I was about to 
withdraw ; but there was so much bit- 
terness in your tone, that it kept me a 
listener, in spite of myself. ‘ No,’ you 
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said, ‘I will blot it out, and never suf- 
fer my pencil to wander in such @ 
course again; what have J to do with 
arched brows and silken lashest Why 
do I mix and grind my colors to imi- 
tate the soft hue of beauty’s cheek, or 
the bright tint of her lip? It does but 
remind me that I can never hope to 
render homage to the lovely original ; 
that stern Fortune has placed my lot 
beyond that pale where dwells the sort 
of creature for which alone I feel that 
I could live. No, I will blot it out, 
and force my fancy to embody and my 
pencil to trace only such subjects as 
may be profitable in my straitened cir- 
cumstances.’ You said more, I be- 
lieve, but all to the same purpose ; your 
door stood ajar, and I could see upon 
your canvass the outline of a female 
face. I did not speak to you at the 
time, for I thought your voice seemed 
agitated ; but this evening, | could not 
restrain myself. Now, let me ask you, 
my dear Paul, why should not beauty’s 
eye beam for yout Why should not 
her lip respond to your vow of affec- 
tion?” 

“ Pshaw! my dearest mother,” re- 
plied Paul, looking half provoked, half 
miserable, at these words, “that was 
only a painter’s rhapsody ; you think 
me a genius, and geniuses are, you 
know, subject to flights of the imagina- 
tion; I thought I had been wasting my 
time,and published my own disgrace by 
scolding myself aloud.” 

“But why should the drawing a beau- 
tiful female face be a waste of time, 
Paul ?” 

** You should remember I have en- 
gaged to finish some pictures for Mr. 
Higson’s shop-window ; and it struck 
me that perhaps some chubby children 
and silky poodles would be more suita- 
ble to a print-shop; besides, I will 
confess to you I think it best to keep 
such notions out of my head.” 

“ My dear son, allow me to say I dif- 
fer from you in opinion; they are very 
good, very wise, very commendable 
notions. Pray, now, don’t be so silly 
as to banish womankind even from your 
very canvass. Besides, you should 
remember, if you are so set against en- 
couraging the advances of the tender 
passion, the observation made by his- 
torians that many more thousand are 
killed ina flight than a battle; so, by 
way ofturning your face against the 
enemy, pray set to work at once; 
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finish the pretty girl, make her as beau- 
tiful as you can imagine Eve to have 
been in Paradise ; and whether she ap- 
pear first in a print-shop or a gallery, 
{ feel certain she will do more for you 
than all the children and poodles in the 
country. The fact is, Paul, you are 
growing rather savage, and the face of 
a pretty woman looking at you from 


your canvass, will humanize you a 
little.” 
“Well,” said Paul, making, as it 


seemed, a desperate effort to shake off 
his gloom; “I'll finish the picture, 
mother, if you will promise me one 
thing, which is, that you never urge 
me to render any other homage to the 
fair sex, or express my admiration of 
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this part of the creation farther than by 


imitating their beauty on canvass: will 
you be satisfied with that ?” 
“Certainly, my son, if you are ;” 


said Mrs. Churchill. 

Here the entrance of the tea-tray 
broke off the conversation ; nor was it 
again resumed. Mrs. Churchill be- 
lieved that she had secured some hap- 
py hours to her son, by engaging him 
to finish the dangerous picture; she 
had, moreover, a hope that a task by 
which he seemed so much excited, 
would probably be completed in a style 
to attract the notice she felt sure he 
deserved ; and the doting mother went 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Tlow now! even 


Tue admired and idolized Paul was 
Mrs. Churchill’s only child. Left a 
widow soon after his birth, she had 
given up all her heart to loving him; 
all her time to instruc ting and taking 
care of him; and as he outgrew Aer 
tuition, all her worldly goods to the se- 
him 


curing every advantage, every 
means of improvement within her 
reach. She had even made several 


imprudent sacrifices in order to enable 
him to cultivate his peculiar talent to 
the utmost. This talent she fully be- 
lieved would one day meet with its due 
share of patronage; but while it was 
her constant effort to fill her 
breast with the same bright hopes that 
cheered her own, time passed on, and 
Paul continued to be nothing more than 
the poor artist, as he, half in joke, half 
in sad earnestness, continued to call 
himself. Their diminished means—ne- 
ver, indeed, much more than a decent 
competence—now scarcely sufficed, 
with all Mrs. Churchill’s rigid econo- 
my, to secure to them the comforts 
which habit had rendered necessaries ; 
and Paul still, either through want of 
patronage, too much diffidence, or a 
course of ill luck, failing to attract any 
notice at all profitable to him, found 
himself obliged either to depend en- 
tirely on his mother’s slender income, 
which he could not bear the idea of 
burdening with his own maintenance, 
or t o descend to the mechanical, and, as 
it appeared to him, servile employment 
of preparing pictures for a neighboring 


son’s 


so quickly may one 


to her rest that night with a lighter 
heart than usual. 

catch the plague !"'—Suaksrgare 

print-shop. More than once did he 


feel tempted to throw aside his pencil 
and brushes, and turn oe attention to 
some more advantage: $3 pursuit, one 
in which he might nee his way at 
once to fortune; but as often did he 
fly with disgust from the thought, and, 
seizing his palette, find that to him there 
was more enjoyment in the exercise 
even of the inferior branches of his be- 
loved art, than the highest post he might 
ever hope to attain, could afford him 

“ No!” he would exclaim, “ better is it 
for me to remain only a ‘ vessel to dis 

honor,’ all the days of my life, in that 
service to which I have vowed myself 
even from childhood, than to desert the 
paths I chose with the earliest exercise 
of my youthful judgment. ‘To be sure, 
it did appear to me under a different 
aspect, when hope flourished unchecked 
in my heart; but though disappoint- 
ment may have chilled my spirit, it 
cannot yet fix itself on any other ob- 
ject. I must live and die 4 painter, 
though fame deny me her laurels, and 
fortune close her hand against me. My 
poor mother and I are both very mode- 

rate in our wants; to see me happy, 

is her greatest luxury ; by sacrificing a 
portion of my time to the mechanical 
employment from which alone I reap 
some profit, my maintenance need be 
no burden to her, and I may still fancy 
myself one of the fraternity, though my 
name be not known among them: so, 
then, I am determined to be happy, 
even in my obscurity.” 
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Full of these feelings, Paul one day 
took up his hat to visit some painting, 
which an advertisement in the morn- 
ing’s paper mentioned as just arrived in 
the city, fresh from the hand of one of 
the most celebrated artists of the day. 
The picture proved worthy of the 
flourish of trumpets with which it had 
been announced; and as he gazed and 
dwelt with delight, intense delight, on 
each line of beauty, Paul hugged him- 
self in the idea that he had so decided- 
ly rejected the notion of quitting the 
glorious craft, and felt disposed, with 
every breath he drew, to exclaim— 
“ Ed io anche un Pittore !” 

While he was thus engrossed, his 
“ eye ina fine frenzy rolling,” encoun- 
tered a pair of large blue orbs, which, 
although almost hidden by the long dark 
lashes which shaded them, were still 
plainly to be distinguished as ‘‘ deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue.” They belong- 
ed to a young girl, who stood within a 
few steps of him, leaning upon the arm 
of an elderly gentleman, whose en- 
trance had not been observed by Paul, 
so completely was he engrossed by the 
painting. ‘The most glossy raven hair, 
suiting well with the dark shade of the 
above mentioned eye-lashes, was sim- 
ply parted on a forehead white as the 
new-fallen snow, and as free frora every 
trace of care or passion, as if not per- 
taining toa descendant ofher who ‘ was 
first in the transgression ;” the cheek 
might have been called pale, but, beside 
the lip, the brightest coral must needs 
have blushed forshame. Ah! thought 
Paul, as he drew a long suppressed 
sigh, and resolutely turned his eyes 
back upon the picture— A substitute 
shines brightly as aking,” only “ un- 
less a king be by ;” there is no mim- 
icking the workmanship of Heaven; 
the pencil even of a Dubufe cannot 
vie with “ Nature’s own sweet and cun- 
ning hand.” 

While these ideas passed through his 
mind, the room was getting filled with 
visitors, but the young lady, only occa- 
sionally withdrawing her eyes from the 
painting to return the salutation of some 
passing acquaintance, seemed entirely 
occupied by it: a few observations to 
the gentleman whom she addressed as 
“Papa,” reached Paul’s ear. “ What 
a just taste '” thought he; “ what lovely 
enthusiasm! she knows how to appre- 
ciate the genius she was born to in- 
spire; and what a silver voice! How 
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has she monopolized all the fairy gifts 
which are generally divided among 
women!” Thus the young artist stood, 
as if spell-bound, striving to fix his eyes 
upon the picture, but ever and anon 
suffering them to wander from it to the 
breathing loveliness beside him. At 
Jength the gentleman, in an affection- 
ate tone, reminded his daughter that his 
time was not that morning entirely at 
his command, but offered to return with 
her the next day, if she should wish it. 
Just at that moment it struck Paul that 
it would suit the arrangement of his 
time quite as well, to postpone any 
farther study of the picture until the 
morrow, and drawn by a witchcraft, of 
which he was the unconscious thrall, 
he followed closely after the pair. 

This step did not tend to diminish 
his danger; the outline of the figure, 
the graceful walk, the very manner in 
which she leaned upon her father’s 
arm, the gentle dependence with which 
she seemed to cling to him, were all in 
perfect keeping with the beauty that 
had taken captive the enthusiastic 
young artist. But oh! the transiency 
of every earthly pleasure! Fearing that 
others might read in his looks the ad- 
miration which he felt conscious 
his eye betrayed, he withdrew his gaze 
for a moment to speak to some one, and 
in that moment she was gone; they 
had turned a corner which Paul had no 
right to turn, that is to say, it did not 
lie in his way, and it seemed to his de- 
licate feelings that it would amount to 
intrusion any longer to dog her foot- 
steps. Yes, she was gone; but she 
might on the morrow revisit the spot 
where he had just met her, and, there- 
fore, until that morrow he must feast 
on the recollection of the beauty so in- 
delibly imprinted on his fancy. 

To-morrow came, and did not, as is 
so common in this work-a-day world, 
bring disappointment with it; the sun 
shone brightly, and the exhibition-room 
was again adorned by its living as well 
as its inanimate attraction. The beau- 
tiful girl, apparently forgetful of the 
loveliness which her mirror had just 
before presented her, seemed not easily 
to tire of gazing upon the superb imi- 
tation of life presented in the Picture. 
Paul spent his time as he did the day 
before, telling himself that he was stu- 
dying the fine specimen of Art, but 
feeling that he was pouring out his 
whole soul in admiration of the far-ex- 
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celling work of Nature. Several times 
they met at the place of exhibition, and 
each time Paul took in large draughts 
of excitement, which one moment 
seemed to lend life a charm it knew not 
before, and the next, to render all that 
had hitherto been attractive to him, 
“flat, stale and unprofitable.” 

At length the spell was broken; the 
golden strand which, during some ten 
or twelve days past, had, at intervals, 
glittered in the thread of his destiny, 
was snapped ; the Picture was packed 
up to be transported to other scenes, 
and there seemed no prospect that he 
should ever again catch a glimpse of his 
beautiful Incognita. Then it was that 
Paul became sensible how dangerous a 
pleasure he had been indulging in; his 
spirits, all his feelings had been tuned 
to so high a pitch, that it seemed im- 
possible to bring them down to the ev- 
ery-day routine of common-place oc- 
currences: true, he had, during the 
period of the exhibition of the Painting, 
only seen his fair enslaver occasionally 
and at uncertain intervals; still those 
precious moments were so crowded 
with enjoyment, that they gave a color 
to all the intermediate hours of his ex- 
istence, and as he tovk his daily walk 
to the museum, he could always hope 
that she also might be there; or if dis- 
appointed to- day, why the n there was 
but the better prospect of his being 
gratified on the morrow. But now to 
what chance could he look for a renew- 


al of the mysterious, nameless sort of 


happiness which he had lately tasted ! 
It was evident from several circum- 


CHAPTER 


“Go to, I'll no more on't; it 


Havine formed this resolution, Paul 
Charchill flew to his study; obedient 
memory readily conjured up the desir- 
ed image; and for some time he gave 
his days and nights to the delightfal 
task of fashioning a likeness of his 
“bright particular star.” It was not 
easy, however, to satisfy his own fasti- 
diousness ; the picture was touches and 
retouched, put aside and resumed ; - but 
long before it was completed he began 
to see that, philosopher as he thought 
himself, he had been most unwise in 
the choice of an occupation. He found 
that he had been cherishing and keep- 
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stances which (absorbed as was his at- 
tention by the poetry of her beauty and 
grace) Paul could not help observing, 
that Fortune had not denied her favors 
to the one whom Nature seemed to 
have taken such pleasure in adorning: 
all the insignia of wealth attended her ; 
beautiful apparel, handsome equipage, 
&c., while he had little or nothing to 
do with the circle in which alone he 
could expect to meet her; for although 
conscious that his birth and education 
entitled him to association with any, he 
had yet ever shrunk with nervous sen- 
sitiveness from the society of such as, 
although often inferior to him in all but 
the adventitious circumstance of wealth, 
he yet felt painfully apprehensive 
might not consider him as an equal 
* Ah, yes,” sighed he, whenforced into 
sober thought by the recollection of 
these stern realities—“[ ought not to 
wish again to meet her—what can she 
ever be to me but a form of beauty, a 
triumphant evidence of Nature's ex- 
ceeding and all surpassing skill? Is it 
not madness in me even to think of her? 
to employ my imagination in striving 
to sketch the of the gentle spiri 
which speaks with such bewitching 
animation from her soft eye? No, I 
will be more wise, and endeavor to 
make some profit of this delightful inci- 
dentin my life. The recollection of her 
beauty shall give an edge to my fancy, 
and impart @ more soaring tendenc y to 
the powers which seem tu have flagged 
latterly, for want, perhaps, of this very 
excitement.” 


‘outline 


ill, 


'—SaakereaRne 


ing close in his breast the very arrow 
which had destroyed his tranquillity, 
and now, with the impetuosity natural 
to his enthusiastic temperament, he re- 
solved at once to draw it out and force 
his thoughts away from beauty with 
all its fascinations. 
He was in this 
mother overheard him soliloquizing as 
above mentioned: her affectionate 
heart was touched to the quick at the 
melancholy, hopeless strain in which 
he had spoken ; it had always seemed 
to her that there should be no other 
check to the gratification of any or all 


’ . 
mood when his 
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the fancies of her darling, than in as 
far as such gratification might be in 
some way hurtful to him; and to sup- 
pose anything beyond his reach was 
too painful a thought for her long to 

She could not bear that he 
consider any object in life un- 
ible by bim; that his dear heart 
not give full play to all its sen- 
sibilities, or that it should ever sigh in 


h arbor. 


should 
sh ’ id 


hus she was led to remember 
lifferent young men that had come 
under her knowledge, who, with not 
(she felt quite certain) half the talent 
or industry of her Paul, had made their 
way to fortune; she reflected that as 
many, and even more, had reached the 
desired goal after marriage as before ; 
and having been long convinced that 
her son only required some sufficient 
impetus to force his talents into notice, 
she made up her mind that nothing 
would so surely rouse him to exertion, 
and draw him from the obscurity to 
which his sensitive and retiring nature 
seemed so to cling, as the undeniable 
claims of one whom he himself should 
undertake to Hlaving rea- 
soned herself into the belief that in 
urging to follow the bent of his 

she at the same time ad- 


care for. 


him 
Inclinations, 
vocated a step which would further his 
in life, and ever anxious to 
speak to him fitly and in season, she 
had, after watching and waiting for an 


success 


opportunity, ventured to begin the 
conversation in which we find the 
mother and her son engaged on the 
evening otf our first introduction to 
them 


A mother’s zeal had shown itself in 
all that Mrs. Churchill had said; and 
her words went not without their re- 
ward; at least, she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a degree of animation 
imparted to the eye whose every turn 
she had learnt to read and interpret 
with the utmost accuracy, and which 


had for some time past told a tale of 


listless despondency. 

Paul worked at his picture with re- 
newed eagerness; but while he com- 
plied with his mother’s wish, he at the 


same time held to his determination of 


not allowing himself the dangerous 
gratification of depicting the particular 
beauty which had made such an im- 
pression upon him; besides, this was 


intended as a specimen of his skill, and 


it would have seemed to him a sort of 


form “so rich and 


LXXVI, 


profanation of a 
VOL. XV.—NO, 
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rare” to show it to all who might 
choose to look on it; besides that he 
thought it would be taking an unwar- 
rantable liberty to attempt a likeness of 
one not even knownto him. He re- 
solved therefore to make it a decidedly 
different style of face. Whereas the 
eyes that had enchained his fancy were 
blue, pure skyey blue, those that his 
pencil should now spend its skill in 
portraying should imitate the darkest 
jet; instead of the raven locks which 
formed so beautiful a contrast to the 
marble forehead they overtopped, the 
palest auburn curls should cluster about 
the temples of Ais creation. Further 
he could not goin the alteration ; for to 
have given up the perfectly oval out- 
line of the face, the Grecian nose, the 
round red lip, and the gentle transition 
from the cheek to the ear, would have 
been too great a sacrifice—they were 
the common property of all real beauty ; 
but 
most laughing expression for the lofty, 
Madonna cast of countenance which 
had struck him so forcibly in the beau- 
tiful stranger, he thought he relinquish- 
ed all that could be expected of him. 
Nor could he refrain from making a 
somewhat close copy of the graceful 
form he so well remembered ; a little 
more embonpoint would be consistent 
with his plan of making a difference, 
at the same time that it would harmo- 
nize best with the less ethereal appear- 
ance of his intended “ chef-d’euvre,” 
but the same exquisite chiselling was, 
he decided, absolutely necessary. 
“Now,” thought he, as the beautiful 
figure first began to look upon him 
from his canvass with an air of reality, 
smiling with the arch simplicity he had 
striven to impart to it; ‘* who can ac- 
cuse me of having gone beyond my 
limits in imitating individual beauty ? 
who will say there is anything heaven- 
ly in that face? I flatter myself that 
it represents a lovely female, but she 
is evidently of the earth, earthy; no 
one need suppose her a visiter from 
some better world. There are, to be 
sure,” he continued, as his eye rested 
on the several points of resemblance 
before mentioned, “‘some*charms in 
common, but I must have disfigured 
my picture had I denied myself that 
privilege : there ts a striking likeness, 


by endeavoring to substitute the 


I confess, but there can be but one rule 

for perfect beauty ; there must always 

be some similarity between those on 
24 
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whom is bestowed that bewitching 
boon.” 

Mrs. Churchill was, as might have 


been expected, in raptures, when, hav- 
ing given it its last touches, her son 
invited her to lock upon his work. Nor 
was it only a mother’s partiality which 
extorted the warm encomiums she be- 
stowed upon it; the picture was in 
very truth admirably well executed ; 
life itself scarce ever looked more like 
life. ‘* And then,” as the admiring ob- 
server exclaimed, “ ‘twas such a mis- 


chievous looking Hebe, one really 
longed to hear her talk; she looked 

if the bluest of blue devils must vanish 
before her laugh ; her eyes told of the 
rarest joke, while her sweet dimpled 


mouth promised the kindest apology for 
the raillery which one might fancy the 
merry spirit within could not restrain.” 

Paul was gratified at his mother’s 
praise; he knew that althon ch in most 
respects blindly devoted to him, her 
judgment was by no means to be des- 
thought he could recollect 


pised, and he 
occasions (rare to be 


that on some 
sure), she had expressed herself not 
perfectly satisfied with his perform- 
ances, thus giving a most convincing 
proof of the fastidiousness of her taste. 
Besides, although he tried to mistrust 
himself as much as possible, something 
whispered him that the handy-work on 
which he looked, declared the inspira- 
tion of Genius, and that it was no com- 
mon skill which had portrayed the 
form before him. Yet even while ex- 


ulting in the proud consciousness of 


lay 
from 


capability, past disappointments 
heavy at his heart; he shrank f 
resting any hope upon the probable ap- 
probation his work might demand, and 
it was only in consequence of the ear- 
nest and reiterated entreaties of his 
mother that the young artist consented 
to place his picture in a position of dis- 
play. This done, he strove to summon 
up all the calmness that his sensitive 
nature was capable of, and to persuade 
himself neither to look forward to the 
future with all its uncertainties, nor 
back upon the past, with its keen, but 
short-lived enjoyment. 

Several days passed after the picture 
had taken its station in Mr. Higson’s 
window. Each time that Paul return- 
ed ~~ his morning walk in the city, 
Mrs. Churchill’s eyes asked the ques- 
tion oe feared to mortify him by utter- 
ing ; but each time any further interro- 
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gation was entirely prevented by her 
observing the blank, dispirited expres- 
sion of her son’s speaking countenance, 
and the mortified air with which he 
took his seat opposite her at the small, 
scantily covered table, that seemed to 
force upon his recollection the slender 
means, he still felt himself powerless 
as ever to increase 


It was not that any dissatisfaction 
could be detected in his mother’s e« un- 
tenance ; nothing but the most gentle 
acquiescence in the will of Providence 
might be traced there, noth no but the 
most affectionate solicitude for Ais ec m- 
fort was proclaimed in the voice which 


urged him to partake more liberal] y of 


the frugal far them. Th 
deed is general an’s part; wh 
} 


in- 


ien 





difficulty and scarcity press upon her, 
there is seldom ything else for her 
to do, but to narrow as much a possi- 
ble the circle of her wants, and be ex n- 


tent, even thor gh it be r her portion, 
“to cast her bread without scar 


She is trained up with this conscious- 


9 
-eness. 





ness of powerlessness : a privation 
come upon her, in what way may she 
retrieve her fortunes? Th e physical 
weakness of her frame, and, yet more, 


the shrinking delicacy of her spirit, fos- 
tered by the earliest admonitions she 
remembers, and often rendered morbid 
by surrounding difficulties, so hem her 
while the scant 


in on every side ; y re- 
ward held out for any effort she may 
make, seems so slight a temptation for 


which to leave the sheltered nook 


has hitherto deemed her proper place 
in life, that it must in truth be 
very strong impelling motive that would 
force her forward into any arena of ex- 
ertion. 

With man, the is widely differ- 
ent: he seems born with the privilege 
of choosing his poe tion in life, righting 
is own wrongs, selecting his own goal, 
and carving his own way to it, in spite 
of dange rand di fficulty. FE-xertion is his 

glory, industry th e ere atest 
of his character ; toil need not degrade 
him, bustling inte reourse with his fel- 
low-man, may bring him honor as well 
as emolument. Therefore, for him to be 
forced to sit down inactive, to feel that 
his hands are tied, to be obliged to sub- 
stitute frugality for exertion, is no little 
trial ; he be worthy of the name 
given to the noblest work of God, to 
him who was placed as master in para- 
dise, he will, he ought to be restive 


sne 


some 


case 


ornament 


and if 
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under it. It is the decree of Heavenly 
wisdom that he should toil, and through 
the mercy which ever tempers that 
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wisdom, from its most severe decrees 
may be extracted the choicest bless- 
ngs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


All worldly jc 
To the « 


¥8 go less, 


‘‘ F[ope long deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” said the wisest among men; but 


were it not so deferred, where would 
keen re 


the eager appetite, 


be the ish, 
which,“ when the makes 
it ‘atree of life?” But we will not 


One morning the sun shone 


ipsire 


cert 


anticipate. 


with especial brilliancy in the city of 
——-; it was the beautiful month of 
October, the mouth which is bricht, 
cheerful, and almost always sunny in 


_7One 
C4Z0NC, 


every latitude of the temperat 
one need not therefore be careful to 
articular part of the 


in what ] 
situated. 


world the city of ——— was 
Paul (probably from a morbid state of 
feeling, preferring the retirement of his 


state 


study to the busy haunts of men, where 
he felt as if always jostling against those 
whose prosperity seemed to taunt him 
with his own failure) had not left the 
house for several days; but suddenly 
on this morning he threw aside his 
pencil, apparently impelled in spite of 
himself, to seek the reviving influences 
of the open air. He turned his steps 
as if mechanically to the part of the 
city, where his favorite production had 
been for some time past exposed to 
view, and where, had his genius been 
of a practical sort, he would have known 
it was not situated to attract the kind 
of notice it deserved. It was crowded 
in among a miscellaneous collection of 
engravings, which being the property 
of the master of the shop, could not of 
course be expected to turn out of their 
places in order to give the intruder a 
fair opportunity of displaying its supe- 
rior attractions ; thus it passed among 
those who might chance to take a view 
of the contents of the window only as 
one, perhaps the prettiest among the 
collection. 

A great deal is said about the advan- 
tages of contrast—the enhancing ef- 
fect of a foil to beauty ; but does not 
neighboring inferiority as often act as 
a shade? Are we not very apt to con- 
sider one of a company as a sample of 





ne joy of doing kindness 


HERBERT. 


judge of the merits of 
an individual by the stand he assumes 
in the world, the character he gives of 
himself? Will not the real diamond run 


a risk of being disregard 


the rest ? and to 


ed, if placed 
among counterfeit stones ? 

Paul’s slow and listless steps, and the 
measured pace with which he approach- 
ed the print-shop have given us time 
for this digression : walked 
leisurely along, he determined within 
himself to withdraw the slighted pic- 
ture from its so called place of ex- 
hibition, and place it in the retirement 
which would at least be a comparative- 
ly honorable one of his mother’s little 
parlor; its excellences would there 
be at any rate appreciated ; in that po- 
sition, there would be no danger of its 
being overlooked. 

With such feelings and having form- 
ed this resolution, he approached the 
shop; but on stopping at the window 
to greet with one passing look the ob- 


as he 


ject of his lucubrations, he started—it 


was not there. ‘ What,” thought he, 
“even jostled out of its quiet, unosten- 
tatious corner!” He entered, and his 
surprise and agitation were not dimin- 
ished by the sight of a gentleman 
standing opposite the identical picture 
(which the shopman was supporting 
against the wall) and gazing at it with 
the most rapt attention; one moment 
putting on his spectacles, the next tak- 
ing them off and applying his handker- 
chief to his eyes to wipe the tears which, 
as he gazed, seemed to gather faster 
and faster. 

Paul was speechless with astonish- 
ment; who could it be, who was be- 
stowing such unlooked for, such flatter- 
ing attention upon the so long neglect- 
ed picture’ When his eye first en- 
countered the stranger, it had struck 
him that his face and figure were not 
unknown to him; but, on looking 
again, he changed his mind, and sup- 
posed it must have been only a slight 
resemblance to some acquaintance ; for 
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although the features and aspect of the 
gentleman still appeared somewhat fa- 
miliar to him, he could by no means 





make up his mind why they were so. 
Apart from the attractive position of 
an evidently admiring observer of the 
production of Ais genius, Paul found 
something strikingly interesting in the 
appearance of this individual ; the pe- 
culiarly benevolent expression of his 
ce tenance plainly declared the phi- 
lanthropist, the friend and well-wisher 





of all his fellow-creatures ; while the 
‘are and sorrow imprinted 
high expanded forehead, 
1 that misfortune, with the impar- 
ty of the gracious sun, which shines 
and the 
discipline to the just 


traces of { 
Snowe 


upon the evil good, administers 


he r winolesome 


as well as the unjust : that virtue offers 
no plea sufficient to exempt her vota- 
ries from » trials incident to humani- 
ty, and that the good and kind, the base 
and selfish are by the arrangements of 


Alm ghty Wisdom alike su ject Lo the 


same iron rule 

It was evident that some particular 
heavy at the heart of the 
nger, and (which seemed startlingly 
mysterious to Paul) the sight of the 
appeared to open some deep 
wound ; for, as he looked, he wept, and 
though he wept, he looked again. At 
last he turned to the shopman—* Do 
you know the artist, whose skill this 
beautiful picture” (and here he sighed 
deeply) “so plainly declares to be of no 
common order?” * That is the gentle- 
man, sir,” replied the man, “ standing 
beside you—Mr.Churchill.” Coloring 
with pleasure and embarrassment, Paul 


took off the gentleman ad- 
} 


SOrTTOW Sat 


t icture 


his hat as 


vanced towards him, and grasping his 
hand, said—‘* Allow me, sir, although 
I have not the pleasure of your ac- 


quaintance, to thank you for the grati- 
fying surprise I have this morning en- 
joyed through your instrumentality ; 
may I take the liberty of asking wheth- 
er this picture be the likeness of an in- 
dividual, or if it be merely the creation 
of your own fane y yg 

Paul hesitated a but as 
{though he well having 
been especially inspired by the beauty 
of an individual) he yet knew himself 
guiltless of any intention to attempt a 
copy, having on the contrary,as we 
have seen, carefully avoided similarity 
as much as possible, he replied—* No, 
sir, itis no likeness, except of the vis- 


moment, 


recollected 
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ion conjured up by my own imagina- 
tion.” “Indeed!” said the ¢ gentleman 

“strange, very strange; the resem- 
blance is complete, almost without a 
single line of variation. My dear sir, 
you must allow me to make that picture 
my own; I will not ask the price; to 
me it is beyond price: | trust no one 
has established a prior right to it.” 

* Oh replied Paul, endea- 
voring to speak calmly, though the 
flutter of his spirits could not 

ealed; “ although most unworthy the 

commendation you upon it, I 
hope you will consider it at once your 
own.” Paul, in his new happiness, at 
being flattered and admired, would have 
engaged to spend his best eflorts for 
the gratification of the approving stran- 
ver, without either fee or reward. 

* Thank you, replied the gen- 
tleman ; the painful expression of grief, 
lately so visible on countenance, 
fading into a smile of benevolent satis- 
faction, as he marked the flush of plea- 
sure his notice had raised on the young 


no, sir, 
be cone 


bestow 


¢ 


sir oe 


his 


man’s expressive countenance, the mo- 
dest triumph which beamed in his dark 
eve—‘ and will you let me ask another 
favor of you!” 

me can only receive at your hi: inds 
sir,” replied Paul, deferentially ; “ i 
cannot imagine it in my power to con- 


Jer any favor upon you.” 


This modest speech completed the 
the old 


young artist’s conquest over 

gentleman's heart: he had been fasci- 
nated by the picture, the mystery of 
whose charm will be hereafter divul- 


ged ; he had been next very much struck 
by the quiet, gentlemanly air of the 
: 1 f 

young man, upon first accosting him, 


and had at once felt anxious to show his 
approbation in some more impressive 
manner than by simply remunerating 
him for what was so exceedingly desi- 
rable to himself. Being one of those 
whose greatest enjoyment it is to fol- 
low the generous impulses of a kind 
heart, it was always to him a delightful 
circumstance to engage as nught 
benefit by his good offices: he did not 
often stop to inquire whether they were 
deserving or although when he 
chanced to find them so, he always con- 
sidered himself especially rewarded. 
In this case, the whole air and appear- 
ance of his new protégé, in perspective, 
were 80 very prepossessing, his voice 
so pleasing, his politeness, which ap- 
peared to force its way through his 


such 


not, 
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reserve, so gratifying, that they seem- fire-side is not now the abode of mirth 
ed to stand forward as guarantee for and merriment; but you will find warm 
his worth; and the old gentleman felt hearts among us, and this” (pointing to 
no misgivings as to the wisdom of giv- the picture) “ will, of itself, insure you 
ing the reins to his benevolent fancy, a welcome.” 

when he went on to say, that the favor With almost as much surprise as 
he wished to beg of Mr. Churchill was pleasure, Paul received from the hand 
to be allowed the pleasure of his ac- of the speaker, a card, on which were 
quaintance ; and in order to this, re- written his name and place of residence, 
quested him to join his family circle at and without waiting one moment to 
dinner the nextday. “I cannot promise consider whether he had any engage- 
you,” continued the old gentleman, ‘any ment for the day, accepted the invitation 
of the attractions of gay society; our with the most animated readiness. 


re 


CHAPTER V. 


“] like your silence ; it the more shows off 
Your wonder ; but yet speak.”"—Swaxspeare. 

Whether Paul was quite sure, as he remarking, that she always knew the 
took his way homeward, that he was picture would be admired as svon as it 
not treading upon air; whether he should be seen by one who possessed a 
realized that they were but the same real knowledge and taste fur such 
paved streets which he had traversed things. 
with a slow step and heavy heart, only Not much was accomplished by Paul 
a short portion of an hour +, we during the rest of the day; he tried to 
will not undertake to determine: of one sober himself somewhat by turning his 
thing he felt certain, if all without and attention to his usual employments ; but 
about him were indeed the same, there by no means could he settle himself to 
had been a considerablechange wrought anything; there seemed to be just then 
in the inner man. He was perhaps still a pause in his life, and he felt that all 
quite as unmindful of the b ohi sun- now in his power was to wait with as 


' 
i 
befor: 


line, the fresh bracing air, the animat- muchpatience as he could gather, to see 
ed bastle, which surrounded him, as he whether Fortune really meant anything 
had been on first leaving home; but by her late kind looks and words. 
from how different a cause did his pre- Sometimes a bright idea would strike 
sent abstraction proceed! Then, there him, but before he could seize upon it, 
lay a dark cloud over his mental vision so as to embody it, it was gone, and 
which seemed to impart toevery object some fantastic intangible notion had 
its own sombre hue; now, all his taken its place. What most puzzled 
thoughts were so radiant with gratified him, was the strange idea that haunted 
pride, so filled with wonder, such a_ him of some previous knowledge of the 
bright ray of hope had illuminated his gentleman; this must, of course, pro- 
depressed spirits, that all around him ceed, he had already told himself, from 
was completely castintothe shade, and some chance resemblance to an ac- 
he walked as one in a dream. quaintance ; yet, as he called to recol- 

Paul had not the heart to withhold lection those of the same age whom he 
from his mother the gratification of numbered in his short list of associates, 
learning some of the events of the he found his new friend wholly unlike 
morning, although as well from modes- any ofthem. Oh, no; there certainly 
ty as a prudent apprehension, lest her was a charm about this person that be- 
sanguine feelings might build too much longed to no one else. Paul felt quite 
upon them, he gave as sober acoloring sure it was not only the flattering ap- 
to his recital as was possible in his ex- probation he had evidenced for the pic- 
cited state of mind: while she, witha ture and his subsequent civility that 
tact rendered keen by her watchful af- had constituted the attraction; no, there 
fection, forbore to make the many ani- had been something magnetic in the 
mated comments which sprang to her first glance, a mysterious link certainly 
lips ; and perceiving that he wished to bound them; it must be that the cour- 
control as well as disguise his own de-  teous stranger was about to prove the 
light, confined her triumph to quietly minister of some peculiar good to him. 
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Time passed on as usual, and proba- 
bly to all in the neighborhood it appear- 
ed the same old monitor it had ever 
been; but in our hero’s estimation, the 
different hours had acquired a new in- 
terest, and as eight succeeded to seven, 
and nine to eight, they seemed to re- 
assure him of the fact that life was no 
longer at a stand with him. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, 
Paul made his appearance before the 
house designated on the stranger's card; 
the bell sounded at his touch, and the 
door was opened by a servant, who 
ushered him up stairs into a large and 
handsomely furnished drawing-room. 
His new friend, who was sitting on one 
side of the fire-place, rose instantly to 
greet him, shook his hand cordially, 
and Jeading him to a lady on the oppo- 
site side,apparently somewhat advanced 
in life, and whose mild but saddened 
countenance suited well with the som- 
bre trappings of wo in which she was 
arrayed, he announced him as the gen- 
tleman, the pleasure of whose company 
at dinner he had promised her. He 
then turned towards a window, where, 
almost entirely concealed by the folds 
of a curtain, sat another lady, whose 
position only permitted a small portion 
of her dress to be visible. ‘“ Esther, 
my love,” said he, “come and join your 
mother and myself in thanking Mr. 
Churchill for the invaluable possession 
which we owe to him.” At these 
words, the young lady came forward. 
Paul, with the utmost difficulty, com- 
manded himself so far as to suppress 
an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
It was his beautiful Incognita! 

Notwithstanding his best efforts, 
however, his perturbation could not be 
entirely concealed from the fair cause, 
while his heightened color was, in a 
manner, reflected in the blush which 
ornamented her smooth and polished 
cheek ; nor was it only his evident agi- 
tation which induced a responsive tre- 
mor in the usually calm and placid de- 
meanor of the lovely Esther; Ais ap- 
pearance was not entirely strange to 
her—for, sooth to say, woman does not 
often fail to take note of the impression 
made by her charms, nor does the 
silent homage of a look always require 
the aid of language to render it intel- 
ligible. No; there are not many “such 
dull maids, to whom it must in terms 
be said,” that an eye beaming with 
genius has fixed upon her beauty its 
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worshipping gaze. Esther had not 
been blind to the evident admiration 
shown for her, it seemed, in spite of 
himself, by an individual of very strik- 
ing. appearance, whom she had met 
each time she visited the exhibition 
room; and although the circumstance 
had quite passed from her mind, the 
sight of Paul soon brought it back. 
Mr. Bingham, however, entirely un- 
conscious of the mysterious acquaint- 
anceship already existing between his 
daughter and his young friend, and be- 
ing neither surprised nor embarrassed, 
immediately introduced some topic of 
conversation which he thought Paul 
likely to be acquainted with, and in the 
kindest manner endeavored to make 
him feel himself at home. Just as 
Paul was beginning to control himself 
a little, Mrs. Bingham left the room ; 
and Mr. Bingham, who probably had 
been waiting for this opportunity, now 
making some excuse to send his daugh- 
ter out also, immediately began to ex- 
plain to him, why the picture, “‘ a most 
desirable possession to any one, on ac- 
count of the genius it displayed, was to 
him so great a treasure. It chanced,” 
he said, “to be a most striking likeness 
of a beloved child, Esther’s only sister, 
who, although resembling her closely 
in feature and outline, differed entirely 
in coloring and expression. She was 
taken from us,” he continued, with a 
deep sigh, “‘ and time having somewhat 
softened the grief which was at first so 
stunning in its effects, it has been sub- 
ject of great regret in our diminished 
circle, that no copy remained of the 
lovely and beloved creature besides that 
imprinted on our sorrowing hearts. 
Esther, who is an enthusiastic admirer 
of your charming art, and no contempti- 
ble proficient herself, has made several 
attempts, but her trembling hand was 
not equal to the task; and however 
faithfully memory called up the wished 
for resemblance, she never could satisfy 
herself in the execution. It was, too, 
evidently a very painful effort; and 
even while I most ardently desired this 
mute representation of the one whose 
cheerful voice once made such music 
to my poor doting heart, | yet felt it 
proper to dissuade my remaining trea- 
sure from this injurious tax upon her 
delicate and depressed feelings. Your 
picture struck me accidentally in pass- 
ing the shop where it was placed, and, 
on taking it home with me, my wife 
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and daughter both bestowed on it the 
same unqualified approbation; alter- 
nately weeping and rejoicing over it ;— 
but,” continued Mr. Bingham, “ the 
more I think of it, the more am I sur- 
prised, that without ever having seen 
my dear lost one, your pencil, my dear 
sir, should have portrayed her looks 
with such admirable precision.” 
Fortunately for our embarrassed he- 
ro, before he could be expected to 
make any answer, the ladies returned 
to the drawing-room, the conversation 
was of course changed, and after 
awhile dinner was announced. 
Whether Paul, being somewhat of a 
genius, and therefore subject, as might 
be supposed, to its whims and vagaries, 
was so unlucky as to possess that par- 
ticular - antipathy to seeing a woman 
eat,” which is said to have disturbed 
Lord Byron’s domestic peace, cannot 
be exactly ascertained ; but it may be 
imagined, that either he was happily 
insensible on this point, or else that the 
charming Esther displayed some pe- 
culiar grace in going through this cer- 
emony so necessary to frail mortality, 
inasmuch as although he sate opposite 
her at the table, and even assisted in 
furnishing ber plate with the terrestrial 
compound whereby her seemingly an- 
gelic form was to be sustained during 
the day, the closest observer could not, 
we believe, have detected any diminu- 
tion in the admiration which showed 
itself at every turn in his tell-tale eye ; 
nor could it be said that any admissible 
opportunity was lost by him of drink- 
ing in the sweet looks and almost 
sweeter words, with which his love- 
ly vis-a-vis fanned the flame that had 
so long smouldered in his breast. We 
will not, however, undertake to deny 


that this and such like opportunities of 


assvuciation, may in course of time have 
been in a manner the means of putting 
our enthusiastic adorer so much at his 
ease with the object of his idolatry, as 
to enable him to give utterance to the 
feelings he had once thought it abso- 
lute madness to entertain. And what 
may be considered stil! more surprising, 
we have it from good authority, that 
she, instead of resenting this extraordi- 
nary liberty, so far put aside her digni- 
ty as toadmit the possibility of her being 
rather gratified by his presumption; nay, 
itis whispered, and as subsequent events 
proved, correctly, that she one day suf- 
fered herself to be surprised intoa hesita- 


ting, somewhat incoherent avowal that 
her own gentle and loving heart, being 
no longer in her possession, she would 
have no very decided objection to ac- 
cept of his, which she farther hinted, 
she might at some future time come to 
consider quite a sufficient substitute. 
Our hero had made his way into Es- 
ther’s good graces,by the straightest and 
smoothest of roads, her family a affec- 
tion; the memory of her beloved sister 
seemed entwined with their first intro- 
duction to each other—every courteous 
word she spoke to him, a tribute of that 
beloved one. And although the un- 
spoken admiration which, as we have 
said, was notentirely unobserved by her 
some time before, might have had some 
share in the smile with which she first 
received his embarrassed salutation— 
the tear which stole down her lovely 
cheek as they together examined and 
dwelt upon the several beauties of the 
precious picture, had its source in a far 
deeper as well as holier feeling; a 
feeling which, while it made her tenfold 
more attractive in the eyes of her en- 
tranced admirer, at the same time de- 
clared her softened heart ready for a 
deep impression. And when she lis- 
tened to Paul’s history of the train of 
feeling that had conjured up the lovely 
image before them ; when he breathed 
into her ear a detail of the struggle he 
had so long maintained with himself, 
and told her how the ardent admiration 
inspired by herself had guided his pen- 
cil, how the deep respect which mingled 
with that admiration had led him so to 
fashion his work as to give it the form 
most attractive to her heart, she gave 
herself up to the sweet thought that 
destiny itself had possessed him of the 
master-key to her affections, and that 
the companion of her childhood smiled 
on the new bond. 

The fortunate picture met with many 
admirers ; Paul's time no longer seem- 
ed the useless, unprofitable possession 
he had once thought it: and while he 
e agerly seized eve ry opportunity of 
listening to the silver tones of his mis- 
tress’ voice, and drinking inspiration 
from her kindling eye, all his other 
hours were not merely spent in idle 
exultation over his happiness, but were 
made to give a strict account of them- 
selves, 

Mrs. Churchill no longer felt it in- 
cumbent on her to keep silence, nor did 
Paul now shake his head when she pre- 
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dicted good fortune to him: and al- 
though the gratified mother could not 
refrain from teazing her son a little by 
reminding him that he had once protest- 


Leverett. 
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ing he had become of late particularly 
placable) she made up for these jokes 
by declaring, as she affectionately kiss- 
ed her new daughter, that she “ had no 








ed against making any farther advances idea how selfish a part she was acting, 


to the fair sex, than the endeavoring to when she had urged her son to marry.” 
represent them on canvass, yet (see- 
LEVERETT. 
[The following poem is a deecription of the residence of the writer in the little village of Leverett, Ms. | 
AN EPISTLE FROM A LADY IN THE COUNTRY TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 


Listen, for aa idle hour, 
To the Lady of the Bower; 
Telling, in poetic vein, 
All about her own domain 


Figure to yourself a scene 
Where a valley, rich and green, 
Separates the neighbor bases 
Of two sister mountain faces, 
That ascend by easy slop es 
‘lo their ge ntly rounded tops. 

Shelter’d by the lofty 
While the tempest blowing over, 
Spend 


ius 


cover, 


above its wrath and power, 


Mark the L ady’s quiet bower. 


Ten or twenty paces from it, 
Flowing from the mountain summit, 
Full of water to the brim, 

rk the pretty little stream ; 
Gra —crystal-wav'd, 
O’er its bottem, pebble- pav'd, 
Rushing onward rapidly, 
And, with slee py lullab yy 
Murmuring at midnight hour 
‘To the Lady of the Bower ; 
As she stands toward the basement, 
Leaning from her open casement, 
Shaking loose each flowing tress, 
And the folds of her night-dress 
Unrestrained by belt or buckle, 
To inhale the odorous breath, 
As it rises from beneath, 
Of the fragrant Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine of snowy cup, 
And the spicy Heliotrope ; 
While upon the neighboring hill, 
Moans the plaintive Whip-poor-will, 
Answering, with hollow cry, 


5? 


To the brook that gurgles by. 


ss-embosom’'d 


O’er the meadow’s verdant sides, 
Which the little brook divides, 
Like a silver riband seen, 
Ona robe of richest green, 
In the blaze of Hyperion, 
Flaunts the golden Dandelion ; 
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And beside him the Crowfoot 

Putteth on her purple suit ; 

While, profusely scatter’d over 

The whole meadow, the White Clover, 

To the Lady of the Bower, 

Of them all the dearest flower, 

Makes it look, for all the world, 

As if there, at random hurl’d, 

In a fit of wild vagary, 

By some merry-making Fairy, 

Showers of great white pearls had deen 

Rain’d upon a carpet green. 
Higher on the slope are set 

Banks of blooming violet, 

Banks of nature’s own invention, 

Banks that never knew suspension, 

Drinking in with open mouth, 

The soft airs of the sweet South; 

And upon the rich deposits, 

Stor’d within their little closets, 

Discounting to every guest, 

Without asking interest, 

Or endorsement of his faith, 

Breezes full of balmy breath. 


In the valley, planted near, 
Fruitful orchards next appear, 
With their branches fresh and bright, 
Late with apple blossoms white. 

Here, along the level plains, 
Wind the quiet, shady lanes ; 
While upon the mountain heads 
Far and wide the forest spreads, 
With its timber straight or bending, 
And its colors gaily blending, 
Stretching, in its broad expanse, 
Very nearly to the manse. 
Shelter’d in its deep retreats, 
Here the stranger gladly meets, 
Now and then, a quiet nook, 
Having a kind of home look, 
Tapestried with many a flower, 
Where the Lady of the Bower 
Loves in cool repose to lie, 
When the Sun is riding high ; 
Or within the dark enclosure 
Looketh on in still composure, 
While the Empress of the night 
Sendeth rays of silver light 
Through the narrow lattices 
Of the intertwining trees, 

As if seeking to discover 
Traces of her sleeping lover. 


If at some auspicious tide, 
After roaming far and wide, 
Happily the distant Friend 
Hitherward his course should bend, 
Here in quiet éte-d-téle 
We would canvass Church and State, 
Themes that have perplex’d our betters,— 
Themes discussed in many letters: 
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She Thought of Hin too Deeply. 


Whether Paradise be found 

At the centre, under-ground, 
Over-head, above the skies, 

Or alone in lovers’ eyes :— 
Whether Angels have six wings, 
Sky-tinctur’d, as Milton sings,— 
Or, as Indian poets write, 

Travel upon rays of light :— 
Whether Love, in Plato's fashion, 
Be, in fact, a real passion ; 

Or, like Hamlet’s honied words, 
A mere springe to catch young birds :— 
On sweet Poesy, perforce, 

We should hold a large discourse, 
And, perhaps, might put on trial 
Transcendentals and the Dial: 
Upon this and such high matter, 
Long and gaily wonld we chatter, 
Till the live-long summer day 
Wore insensibly away ; 

Till the Friend might half forget 
Whether he had voted yet; 

And the Lady scarce remember 
What was worn the last December. 


SHE THOUGHT OF HIM TOO DEFPLY. 
A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


Sue thought of him too deeply, she thought of him too well, 
And could not break the thraldom which chained her with a spell. 
Oh, love has voiceless dreamings the soul may never speak, 
Which make the proud lips tremble, and pale the changing cheek. 


’T was then her words were measured, in cold and distant tone, 
When all within was whispering, “ she lived for him alone.” 
Alas, why did he linger? His hand it was not free, 

It was pledged unto another, in a land beyond the sea. 


But thrilling were the wishes he murmured in her ear 

In the shadow of the twilight, when he alone was near. 

Sweet words! sweet hopes! sweet tokens! and must ye be, at last, 
But things for future bitterness, and tears for joy then past? 


Then she bid him seek that other, and not to heed her fate, 

Like a dream, the past would vanish in the mansions of the great. 
What—what, to him the anguish which made those fond eyes dim, 
There were others there far brighter to turn with love on him. 


And would he then forget her, must other scenes efface 

From his heart, and from his memory, her home—and ev'ry trace 
Of what they felt together, when the moonlight o’er them shone, 
While tremblingly, yet trustingly, her hand lay in his own ? 


The hour had come to sever, he did not dare to dwell 

On the grief of that pale face in the moment of farewell. 

One low faint sob was bursting from the lips he bent to press— 
Ah! better death had sealed them, ere they met that last caress! 


And her life was one stern sorrow—yet her steps with others went, 
But little did she heed them, when lovers round her bent ; 

One deep, one constant feeling, pursued her to the last, 

And dimmed earth’s sweetest blessing—the dream of what was past. 
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A FESTIVAL, A TOURNAMENT, AND A JUBILEE. 


Tue recent festival to the memory of 
Burns, the great poet of the people in 
the highest and best sense of universal 
humanity, celebrated upon the spot 
which gave him birth, from the spirit 
in which it was undertaken, from the 
character of the people who were par- 
ticipants in it, and from the sympathy 
of all who read the English tongue, de- 
serves to find an echo far beyond the 
great numbers even who sent up no 
feeble representation of the voice of 
posterity inthe acclamations from his 
native Ayrshire and by the side of his 
humble cot. Honor then to Burns! 
Let the full-orbed sound expand upon 
the listening ear, as it is caught by a 
nation of freemen and rings far away 
beyond the Alleghanies. Honor to 
Burns! It is seemly that the Demo- 
cratic Review should seize this or any 
other occasion to utter a few heartfelt 
words in praise of the clear-spoken, elo- 
quent peasant, who has left upon record 
in words not to be gainsayed, in demon- 
stration more striking than ever fell 
from the pen of the philosopher or the 
life of statesman, the great truth, that 
there is a heart in the people, the rude, 
toil-worn people, to love and be loved. 
In Robert Burns spoke out the voice of 
man. ‘There was no accidental glitter 
of station, no trickery of literary arti- 
fices, to divert him from the simple voice 
of genius speaking from the soul. We 
feel, as we read or listen, that his words 
are the words of an oracle, and despise 
all the measurement of scholars and 
critics. 


*¢ Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire, 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Musgr, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.” 


There is an incidental proof of Burns’s 
humanity—of the strong feeling of per- 
sonality, of the simple passion under 
which he wrote. His birth-place of 
Ayr looked off upon the sea, which, on 
that exposed shore, must often present 
much of its peculiar grandeur. Yet 


there is scarcely an image inall Burns’s 


poetry drawn from the sea. It certain- 
ly is not familiar to us in his songs 
which spring from within. Now, an 
inferior writer would have availed him- 
self of the remarkable objects around 
him, and commenced by somehow ap- 
propriating Ailsa Craig, or any other 
distinguished monument. But Burns, 
true to his genius, wrote from the heart 
outward. His songs are never defi- 
cient in illustration, but the heart se- 
lects for him; and, passing by mere 
material grandeur, chooses “ Bonnie 
Doon,” a humble brook, or the banks 
and braes, sacred to his HicHLanp 
Marv, because he loves them. But 
the genius of Burns is a never-ending 
theme. 

There were peculiar circumstances, 
too, in this celebration, which must 
have brought the occasion home with 
peculiar force to the people of Scotland. 
It was something more than the heart- 
felt utterance of the voice of posterity 
to the great poet. It was a solemn act 
of justice, a recognition of the debt 
due the man, rendered to the persons 
of his children, before his personal me- 
mory and the long train of associations 
held by his own generation and their 
sons had passed away into tradition. 
It was the tribute, as beautifully stated 
by the chairman, the Earl of Eglinton, 
of admiring and repentant Scotland, the 
last meeting of old and tearful men and 
of the sons of Burns’s contemporaries, 
who came to ask absolution from those 
of his blood, the poet’s sons, for the 
neglect of his own generation. There 
sat the three sons of the poet, now 
themselves in years and retiring from 
the business of life, while thousands 
came before them in succession and 
doffed the hat and bent the head in re- 
cognition, not so much of the author as 
of the person, the blood and reflected 
image of the man, Robert Burns. 

It was a celebration, too, not of the no- 
bility or the literary men of the country, 
but of the people of Scotland who as- 
sembled, it is said, to the number of 
fifty thousand. Lord Eglinton and 
Professor Wilson indeed presided, but 
they were accompanied by few of their 
own class. The leading authors invit- 
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ed were too old or too far away to be 
present, and the nobility were drawn 
off to a neighboring cattle show. We 
do not regret their absence. The nobility 
might indeed have conferred honor up- 
on themselves; they could add nothing 
to the memory of Burns. ‘The authors 
might have bestowed a new grace upon 
the ceremonies with their nicely chosen 
words and subtle compliments, but the 
fact was greater than anything to be 
said of it Wordsworth was indeed ai- 
ready there, in the fresh ardor his po- 
ems dedicated to Burns—nay, to those 
very sons now living—must have, at 
some time, inspired many with, 
who were present ; and Campbell, 
though lately dead, still lived in song 
on the lips of the poet’s admirers ; and 
our own Halleck. though far away, was 
present, too, in his sympathy with the 
Wild Rose of Alloway. 


lis is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would 
speak, 
Thought word that bids the warm tear 
start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And h’s that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime.” 


Truly and nobly sang Wordsworth. 


“ Well might I meurn that HE was gone, 

Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 

When, breaking forth as nature’s own, 
It showed my youth 

How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.” 


Here was that throne set up in the 
hearts of men, “the posthumous, the 
finer incense.” 

The people gathered from all sides, 
crowding the familiar spots consecrated 
by the poet’s genius, which has studded 
the whole district with monuments to 
his memory. The brigs of Ayr acted 
@ conspicuous part in the procession, 
and were as lively and social as in the 
poet’s lifetime, when they indulged in 
the celebrated Amabeean altercations. 
The ‘drowsy dungeon clock,’ and ‘ Wal- 
lace tower,’ bore friendly testimony to 
the hour. The bell of roofless old Al- 
loway once more shook in its aged head 
like a prattler of the past of matters 
more ghostly than the poet’s story, for 
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it was of the dim vanishing form of the 
poet himself. Doon, forgetful of old 
fears and terrors, put on a gay arch of 
green, and the humble clay cot, the first 
nestling place of the Mavis of Scotland, 
was smothered in garlands. 


Ye banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair! 


Fusiliers, bag-pipers, free masons, 
crispins, Weavers, ancient 
with arrows, proceeded to the air, of A 
man’s aman for a’ that.’ 


foresters 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ hat, 

Our toils obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
When they reached the fields in the 
neighborhood of the monuments, they 
were diverted by a well acted ) 
Tam o’ Shanter, and passed the time in 
company 


1 constructed for 


chase of 


dancing while the rest of the 
assembled in a pavilios 
the occ 
speeches of Lord Eglinton and Chris- 
topher North. The re of the 
former were very happy. 


ision, to feast and listen to the 


a8) irks 


“The Chairman then amidst the 
most enthusiastic applause. He said,— 
Ladies and gentlemen, the subject of the 
toast which I am now going to bring be- 
fore you, is one of such paramount im- 
portance on this occasion, and is so deeply 
interesting, not only to those whom I now 
have the honor to address, but to all whom 
genius is dear, that I could have wished 
it committed to more worthy hands; more 
particularly when I see the enormous as- 
semblage collected here—the distinguish- 
ed persons who grace our board to-day. 
(Cheers.) It is only because I conceive 
that my official position renders me the 
most formal and fitting, though most in- 
efficient, mouth-piece of the inhabitants 
of this county—(Hear, hear, and cheers) 
—that I have ventured to introduce my- 
self before you on this occasion, and to 
undertake the onerous, though gratifying 
duty of proposing in such an assemblage 
the thrilling toast—‘ The Memory of 
Burns.’ (Great applause. The compa- 
ny rising to testify their approbation by 
the waving of handkerchiefs.) This is 
not a meeting for the purpose of recrea- 
tion and amusement; itis not a banquet 


rose 
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at which a certain number of toasts print- 
ed on paper are to be proposed and re- 
sponded to, which to-day marks our pre- 
parations; it is the enthusiastic desire of 
a whole people to pay honor to their coun- 
tryman; it is the spontaneous offering of 
a nation’s feelings towards the illustrious 
dead, and added to this the desire to ex- 
tend a hand of welcome and friendship to 


those whom he has left behind. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) Here, on the very 
spot where he first drew breath, on the 


very ground which his genius has hallow- 
ed, the Old Kirk of Alloway, 
which his verse has immortalised, be- 
neath the monument which an admiring 
and repentant people have raised to him— 
(great applause)—we meet, after the 
lapse of years, to pay our homage to the 
man of genius. (Loud cheers.) The 
master-mind who has sung the ‘Isle of 
Palms’—who has revelled in the immor- 
tal ‘ Noctes’—who has already done that 
justice to the memory of the bard, which 
a brother poet can alone do—Christo- 
pher himself is here—(great applause)— 
anxious to pay his tribute of admiration 
to a kindred spirit. The historian who 
has depicted the most eventful period of 
the French empire, the glorious triumphs 
of Wellington, is here—(cheers)—Clio, 
as it were, offering up a garland to Erato. 
(Loud cheers.) The distinguished head 
of the Scottish Bar is here—(cheers)— 
in short, every town and every district; 
every class, and every sex, and every age, 
has come forward to pay homage to their 
The honest lads whom he so 
praised, and whose greatest boast is to 
bel the Land of Burns, are here. 
(Cheers.) The bonny lasses whom he 
so praised, those whom he loved and sung, 
are here; they have followed hither to 
justify, by their loveliness, the Poet’s 
worth (great applause); while the de- 
scendant of those who dwelt inthe ‘Cas- 
tle of Montgomerie,’ feels himself only 
too highly honored in being permitted to 
propose the memory of him who then 
wandered there unknown on the banks of 
Fail. (Loud cheering.) How little could 
ihe pious old man who dwelt in yonder 
coltage—with his ‘lyart haffets’ o’er- 
spreading his venerable brow—when he 
read the ‘big ha’ bible,’ could have 
guessed that the infant prattling on his 
knee was to be the pride of his nation— 
the chief among the poetic band—was to 
be one of the brightest planets that glow 
around the mighty sun of the Bard of 
Avon—(cheers)—in knowledge and ori- 
ginality—second to none in the fervent 
expression of deep feeling, in the genuine 
perception of the beauties of nature ; and 
equal to any who revel in the fairy land 


beside 


I oet 


ng to 
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of poesy. (Cheers.) Well may we re- 
joice that Burns is our own !—that no 
other spot can ciaim to be the birth-place 
of our Homer except the spot on which 
we stand. (Cheers.) Oh! that he could 
have foreseen the futurity of fame creat- 
ed for him this day, when the poet and 
the historian, the peer and the peasant, 
vie with each other in paying the tribute 
of their admiration to the humble but 
mighty genius of him whom we hail as 
the first of Seottish Poets.  (Cheers.) 
Such a foresight might have alleviated the 
dreary hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel— 
might have lightened the dark days of his 
pilgrimage on earth. (Cheers.) Well 
does he deserve our homage who has por- 
trayed the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Nigh’— 
not in strains of inconsiderate mirth, but 
in solemnity and truth—who breathed the 
patriotic words that tell of the glories of 
our Wallace, immortalising alike the poet 
and the hero ; he who could draw inspira- 
tion from the humble daisy, breathed forth 
the heroic words of ‘The Song of Death,’ 
—strains, the incarnation of poetry and 
love, and yet of the bitterest shafts of sa- 
tire and ridicule !—obeying but the band 
of nature, despising all the rules of art, 
yet trampling over the very rules he set 
ait naught. (Loud cheers.) At his name 
every Scottish heart beats high. He has 
become a household word alike in the pal- 
ace and the cottage. Of whom should we 
be proud—to whom should we pay hom- 
age, if not to our own immortal Burns. 
(Cheers) ButI feel I am detaining you 
too long in the pres nce of a Wilson and 
an Alison. (Cries of ‘no, no,’ and ap- 
plause.) In such a presence as these, I 
fee} that I am nota fit person to dilate 
upon the genius of Burns. Iam but an 
admirer like yourselves. There are others 
present, who are brother poets, kindred 
geniuses—men who, like Burns, have cre- 
ated a glorious immortality to themselves 
—to them will I commit the agreeable 
task of more fully displaying before you, 
decked out with their eloquence, the ex- 
cellence of the poet and the genius of the 
man, and to extend and welcome his sons 
to the land of their father—cheers)— 
and I will now ask you, in their presence, 
on the ground his genius has rendered sa- 
cred—on the ‘banks and braes o’ bonny 
Doon’—to join with me in drinking one 
overflowing bumper, and in joining to it 
every expression of enthusiasm which you 
ean, to * The Memory of Burns. The 
toast was received with the most raptur- 
ous and enthusiastic bursts of applause.” 


John Wilson followed, and if there 
were any man living who had a right 
to speak on the occasion it was he. 
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He has devoted his best literary tal- 
ents, with the ripeness of many years, 
to the illustration of the character of 
Burns. He has brought to the books 
in which he has recorded his impres- 
sions, the sumof the experience of a 
joyful youth, a poetic manhood spent 
hand in hand with nature, who has 
unlocked for him the most secret re- 
cesses of her treasure-house of wood, 
mountains and lake; and not less fa- 
miliar with the best and most intellec- 
tual of the last prolific age, he has 
brought the humor and undying enthu- 
siasm of Christopher North, and the 
richly freighted eloquence of Professor 
Wilson. His manly form was the 
delight of thousands as he thus intro- 
duced the toast * Welcome to the sons 


of Burns.” 


“Were this festival to commemorate 
the genius of Burns, and it were asked 
what need is there of such commemora- 
tion, since his fame is co-extensive with 
the literature of our land, and inherent in 
every soul, I would answer that though 
admiration of the poet be indeed un- 
bounded as the world, yet we, as com- 
patriots to whom it is more especially 
dear, rejoice to see that universal senti- 
ment concentrated in the voice of a great 
assembly of his own people—that we 
rejoice to meet in thousands to honor him 
who has delighted each single one of us 
all at his own hearth. (Loud cheers.) 
But this commemoration expresses, too, if 
not a profounder, yet a more tender sen- 
timent; for it is to welcome his sons to 
the Jand which their father illustrated— 
to indulge our national pride in a great 
name, while, at the same time, we gratify 
in full breasts the most pious of affec- 
tions. (Cheers.) It was customary, you 
know, in former times, to crown great 
poets. No such ovation honored our 
bard: yet he, too, tasted of human ap- 
plause—he enjoyed its delights, and he 
knew the trials that attend it. Which, 
think you, would he have preferred? 
Such a celebration as this in his lifetime, 
or fifty years after his death? I cannot 
doubt that he would have preferred. the 
posthumous, because the finer incense. 
I would not even in the presence of his 
sons pass altogether over the father’s 
faults. But surely they are not to be 
elaborately dwelt upon in this place, and 
upon an occasion like this. It is consol- 
atory to see how the faults of those whom 
the people honor, grow fainter and more 
faint in the national memory, while their 
virtues grow brighter and still more 
bright; and if in this, injustice has been 
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done them—and who shall dare to deny 
that cruellest injustice was once done to 
Burns—the succeeding generations be- 
come more and more charitable to the 
dead, and desire to repair the wrong by 
some profounder homage. Truly said, 
‘the good which men do lives after 
them.’ All that is ethereal in their being 
alone seems to survive; and, therefore, 
all our cherished memories of our best 
men, and Burns was among our best, 
ought to be invested with all consistent 
excellences; for far better do their vir- 
tues instruct us by the love which they 
inspire, than ever could their vices ad- 
monish us. Burns, who, while sorely 
oppressed in his own generous breast by 
the worst of anxieties—the anxiety of 
providing the means of subsistence to 
those of his own household and his own 
hearth—was, notwithstanding, no less 
faithful to that sacred gift with which by 
heaven he had been endowed. (Ap- 
plause.) Obedient to the holy inspira- 
tion, he ever sought it purely in the paths 
of poverty—to love which is indeed from 
heaven. From his inexhaustible fancy, 
warmed by the sunshine of his heart, 
even in the thickest gloom, he strewed 
along the weary ways of the world flow- 
ers so beautiful, that even to eyes that 
weep—that are familiar with tears—they 
looked as if they were flowers dropped 
from heaven. Among mighty benefac- 
tors to mankind, who will deny that 
Robert Burns is entitled to a high place? 
He who reconciled poverty to its lot, who 
lightened the burden of care, made toil 
charmed with its very task-work, and 
almost reconciled grief to the grave; who, 
by one immortal song, has sanctified for 
ever the poor man’s cot, and by a picture 
which genius alone, inspired by piety, 
could have conceived, a picture so tender 
and yet so true of that happy night, that 
it seems to pass, by some sweet transi- 
tion, from the working world into that 
hallowed day of God’s appointment, and 
made to breathe a heavenly calm—a holy 
serenity. Now, I hold that such senti- 
ments as these which I have expressed, if 
they be true, afford a justification at once 
of the character of Burns—his mora! and 
intellectual character—that places him 
beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst the highest order of human be- 
ings who have benefited their race by the 
expression of noble sentiment and glori- 
ous thoughts. The people of Scotland 
loved their great poet. They loved him 
because he loved his own order, nor ever 
desired, for a single hour, to quit it. 
They loved him because he loved the very 
humblest condition of humanity, so much, 
that by his connection he saw more truly, 
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and became more distinctly acquainted 
with what was truly good, and imbued 
with a spirit of love in the soul of a man. 
They loved him for that which he had 
sometimes been, most absurdly, question- 
ed for—his independence. They loved 
him for bringing sunshine into dark 
places; not for representing the poor, 
hard-working man as an object of pity— 
but for showing that there was something 
more than is dreamed of in the world’s 
philosophy among the tillers of the soil, 
and the humblest children of the land.” 


In such proceedings, the day to the 
memory of Burns closed; but it will 
be long before the recollection of that 
day perishes. The small remnant of the 
last generation, the whole of the pre- 
sent, with many of their children, who 
were then assembled, must first be 
gathered to their graves. 

The name of Lord Eglinton, asso- 
ciated with this festival, recalls to cur 
recollection the Tournament held by 
the same nobleman in the neighborhood 
of the very district in which these ho- 
nors were celebrated. The reminiscence 
suggests a profitable comparison. 

We had the good fortune to be in the 
highlands of Scotland, at the season of 
the Tournament, in 1839, and we well 
remember the first wondering discus- 
sion of its coming splendors we listen- 
ed to betweena young Scotchman and a 
travelling Cockney, in the chimney cor- 
ney of the pleasant inn, near Loch Ka- 
trine. From that time the wonder 
grew ; and when we reached Glasgow, 
the shop windows were gay with ribbons 
and tartans, feathers and Glengarry 
bonnets. The day before the féte, the 
steamer to Ardrossan and Ayr had not 
an unfilled corner, and fancy costume, 
“according to the request of Lord Kg- 
linton,” was worn by various ambitious 
youths and some persons of maturer 
age, whose appearance did not so well 
disclose the motive. At Ayr, the whole 
town was already filled, and parties 
kept coming in mail-coaches and ar- 
rivals of all sorts to the chief inn, call- 


ing lustily for pots of ale and chops of 


mutton, and converting the most un- 
employed and obsequious of waiters in- 
to the most impudent of varlets. In one 


day the whole region was revolutionised 
by the admission of thousands of travel- 
lers into this quiet district, any one of 
whom, on any other occasion, would 
have been a god-send to a landlord. 
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There were many odd sights to be seen 
before the affair was through. Men, of 
sixteen stone, arrayed in kilts and tar- 
tan, fat members of the toxophilite so- 
ciety, with bows and arrows, ladies and 
gentlemen of dainty foot, supplicating 
at the door of laborers’ cottages for ad- 
mittance, and substantial citizens, fresh 
from the counter and the cattle markets, 
devouring pages of Ivanhoe between 
their mutton and porter, to be au fait 
with the proceedings of the morrow. 
lt was something similar to the Dick- 
ens’ festivities in New York, where the 
mercantile and professional respectabi- 
lity, men of stability and stamina, the 
great props of the city, were practising 
blubbering over little Nell, and the 
most exemplary members of society 
were getting loud in their praises of 
Dick Swiveller. Well, there was 
nothing to be ashamed of in all this ex- 
citement, with all its folly; and, under 
similar circumstances, give us a Scott 
or Dickens to celebrate, it would be 
the wisest thing in the world to make 
fools of ourselves again. 

Nature opened her sunbeams in a 
most tempting web the morning of the 
‘Tournament, to catch men and women, 
and lords and ladies, by thousands, at 
Eglinton. They all went. From Ayr, 
Ardrossan, Saltcoats, Troon, Kilwin- 
ning and Irvine, they poured in. The 
avenue to the castle was gay with 
prancing horses and equipage ; the peo- 
ple in carriages were all stiffness and 
dignity, and the people on foot all jest 
and laughter. Exhilarated by the morn- 
ing and the crowd, nature and human 
life never seemed happier, when sudden- 
ly we came upon a number of the most 
diseased and loathsome cripples, who 
had been placed along the road, in the 
way of the crowd, to extort money from 
the passers-by. The sudden contrast of 
this naked, undraped physical wretch- 
edness, brought out against the general 
joy and hilarity, sent a chill through the 
blood. It was the death’s head brought, 
for the first time, into the banquet. 


The immediate sensation was surprise 


or dread; the next, anger, almost con- 
tempt, for the utter degradation and 
loss of self-respect, that would permit 
the veriest cripple, the least part of a 
man, to mcr the pleasure of all that 
company. It was like dropping poison 
into the well-head of a spring in the 
front of that fair day. Alas! that it 
was only common life. There floated 
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the banner on the castle, and here sat 
Lazarus, “ full of sores.” 

But no single thought could keep 
one long in sucha scene. We hurried 
through the open gatesof the Park, and 
the well kept grounds, to the castle, and 
near by, on a pleasant, level space, the 
Pavilion and lists. No arrangement 
in ancient times could well have been 
more picturesque. At a little distance 
to the right rose the tower of the castle, 
piercing the trees with the armorial 


flag floating at the summit; vistas of 


English park scenery opened around in 
full summer foliage; the variegated 
tents half seen below the trees, or 
spread upon the lawn, closed the two 
extremities of the tilting ground, while 
the light, slender, Gothic pavilion, 
ornamented with the coronation gilding 
from London, decked with ladies in 
white and officers in red, filled the 
central piece of a holiday world. We 
saw the still lifeshow of a Tournament. 
For the rest, imagine the worst of dis- 
appointments, a great party feasting, 
and a falling chandelier suddenly pul- 
verized among the broken relics of the 
table, and the guests ; or an imaginary 
thunder cloud, in a well filled theatre, 
becoming real. The scene was wag- 
gishly parodied that night by the Mar- 
quis of Waterford, in front of his lodg- 
ings at Irvine. He had drawn away 
the crowd from the menagerie on ex- 
hibition by a liberal largess of red hot 
coppers, which he humorously show- 
ered from a second story window ; and 
when he had collected a gaping audi- 


ence fur a speech he seized pitchers of 


water, and leaning over the company, 
poured down their contents, telling 
them to “ take that!” It was Nature's 
freak that day, or rather her daily busi- 
ness-like performance on the West 
coast of Scotland, where it rains five 
days out of six the year round. The 
company were already assembled in the 
pavilion, and an effort was to be made. 
It held up. The procession got under 
way, and it rained again. Still the 
procession went on. Lady Seymour, 
the Queen of Beauty, in a carriage 
with her maids of honor, who were to 
have walked by the side of her palfrey; 


the Marquis of Londonderry, King of 


the ‘Tournament, on horseback, a living 
anachronism, carrying an umbrella ; 
the bagpipers of Athol blowing vigo- 
rously, each with a rain drop at the tip 
of his nose, and bleached legs of gen- 
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tlemen Highlanders, appealing to the 
very stones for pity. The Queen of 
Beauty reached the pavilion, and was 
greeted with a cheer from those who 
had eyes fish-like enough for that wa- 
tery medium to witness her arrival. 
There was a poking and a slipping, and 
the breaking of a half sawed lance, and 
the flight began. This was the war- 
like part of the day. The retreat of 
the ten thousand ! 

{t was our Jot that night to sleep un- 
der the roof of a Chartist, and Nail-ma- 
ker and a member of the Temperance 
society, who had been drenched that 
dav at the ‘Tournament. He took des- 
perate refuge by his gas-light in his 
newspaper, and vented his indignation 
against his brother Chartists, who had 
been entrapped into Lord Eglinton’s 
service, at three shillings a-piece as 
special constables, though entered on 
the programme as Men-at-arms. He 
was very mysterious and politic, as the 
reader of a newspaper should be, and 
began by the round assertion that the 
Eglinton Tournament was not at all 


what it appeared on the surface. It 
was one of two things. cither a con- 
spiracy of the government to crowd in 
half the kingdom, and repress the 
district as full of employn (as well 
they might), or Lord Eglinton was 
short of cash, and was making a des- 
perate cast for an heiress. Though 
apparently unmoved by the pageantry 


of the day, his chartism and disrelish 
of the Tournament did not prevent him 
from so far entering into the spirit of 
the thing as tocharge us filteen shillings 
for our lodgment on the segment of a 
bed, something less than Sowerberry’s 
allotment to Oliver ‘Twist of a coffin. 
Such was the spirit of the festival to 
Burns, the ALL HAIL HEREAFTER, as it 
is characterized by the London Illus- 
trated News, and such the lame and 


impotent conclusion of the Eglinton 
Tournament. But verily the noble 
Lord has redeemed his character. He 


brought the farce before the tragedy ; 
for with its grotesque humors and mer- 
ry incidents, the was as very a 
farce as ever Reeve or Buckstone 
enacted; the other as solemn yet joyful 


one 


a tragedy as the themes of Death and 
Immortality ean inspire. 

Before parting with our subject, we 
would say a word of the general spirit 
of these and similar festivities. ‘They 
are to be encouraged at due times and 
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on well deserved occasions. We 
should be sorry to see all the enthusi- 
asm of the nation venting itself in 
camp meetings and politics ; we should 
be equally sorry to see literary festivals 
as common as barbecues and mass 
meetings—lest we should witness Mrs. 


Leo Hunter pic-nics or chowders in 


honor of Snodgrass. No! these are 
honors for the immortals. ‘The first 
we remember of any note was the 


Shaksperian Jubilee, conducted at 
Stratford on Avon, by Garrick, who 
worked hard on this occasion, and left 
behind him a great reputation in the 
town guide-book. ‘The affair seems to 
have gone off well with the eclat of 
“thirty cannon (sixteen of them thirty- 
two pounders), twelve cohorns and 
some mortars, and an immense quanti- 
ty of fireworks and variegated lamps.” 
There was a pavillion’and great doings 
at the Town Hall, on the part of the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses. Doc- 
tor Arne conducted his oratorio of Ju- 
dith, and a whole troop of poets, with 
Garrick at their head, made a Shaks- 
pere Garland. Mr. Garrick recited 
his own ode, which was prenounced at 
the time to be the best and most 
vigorous of all his stage performances. 
A few elegant stanzas deserve to sur- 
vive: 


* Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver 
stream, 

Of things more than mortal, sweet Shak- 
speare would dream; 

The fairies, by moonlight, 
his green bed, 

For hallowed the turf is which pillowed 
his head. 


dance round 


“ The love-stricken maiden, the soft-sigh- 
ing swain, 


Here rove without danger, and sigh 
without pain; 
The sweet bud of beauty no blight shall 
he re dread, 
For hallowed the turf is which pillowed 
his head. 
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«Here youth shal! be famed for their love 
and their truth, 

And cheerful old age feel the spirit of 
youth ; 

For the raptures of fancy here poets shall 
tread, 

For hallowed the turf is that pillowed his 
head! 


“Flow on, silver Avon! in song ever 
flow, 

Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter 
than snow, 

Ever full be thy stream, like his fame 
may it spread, 

And the turf ever hallowed which pillowed 
his head !” 


Heaven forbid the last invocation, 
for England would be deluged! 

There was a masquerade also held, 
at which Boswell appeared with “ pis- 
tols in his belt and a musket at his 
back,” lettered in front “ Paoli,” and 
hence acquired the sobriquet of “ Cor- 
sica Boswell.” He regrets very much 
to Dr. Johnson, in the Life, that the 
latter was not present. George Sel- 
wyn was there, but there is no account 
of the visit in his published Correspond- 
ence. ‘There was to have been also a 
procession of Shaksperian characters, 
but this, as usual in England, was put 
an end to by a rainy day. 

There has been a recent Scott fancy 
ball in London (to step over a wide in- 
terval, with the privilege of a magazin- 
ist) for the purpose of completing the 
monument in Edinburgh—and it was a 
very suitable and successful affair. 

The Berkshire Festival brings us to 
our own land. We wait with impa- 
tience for the official account of the 
proceedings. The parts were well cast, 
with a due proportion of jest and 
seriousness. ‘There was a capital lite- 
rary as well as edible purveyance. 
With the roast beef and piéces de resist- 
ance of historical and religious ser- 
vices, and the graceful confectionary of 
Holmes, there were all the delicacies 
the time could afford. 
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THE POEMS OF 
THESE 
selves, by 
ten lex 
just in ¢ xp 


volumes open a way for them- 
a dedication full of womanly 
and a preface and 


the grounds of 


modest 


ness, 


lanation of 


the Poet’s endeavor, and generous in 
the sympathy with which it reaches 
toward America, and draws it to the 
writer's heart. ‘* My love and admira- 
tion have belonged to the great Ame- 


ese are memorable 
lips of Elizabeth Barrett, 

as long as I have felt proud of being 
an Englishwoman, and 
as I have loved poetry 
oe is not nor 
hould be insensible to 
earnest andtrue! She will sit down to 
the reading of these poems, in a mood 
answering to the poet's, and will 
rise ss her for the force, the 
truth, the love, val solaces, and 
exaltations of which they are the in- 
spirer andexpounder. She will begin 
with Miss Barre tt, far back, in the dim 
origin of nkind, and hand in hand 
with her, will bear her company down 
from that sad exile—Oh, 


rican people,” th 
words on the 
“ 
1 

almost as long 
itself.” Ame- 
marble stone that she 


sO 


a good will 


she 
up to ble 


the spirit 


Tin » 
drama ol 


blest and bitter are its memories !—to 
a wakeiful interest in factory children, 
and the moaning cry of the heart that 
beats in the bosom of this forty-fourth 


vexed year of the nineteenth c entury— 
“OQ brave poets keep back nothing !” 


This “* Drama of Exile,” individual 
in plan and conception, obedient to a 
unity, and speaking a language of 
its own, with the lyrical, descriptive, 
and dramatie forces all in unison, li aves 
in the true reader's mind a complete 
and harmonious impression. 

Adam and Eve, at the gate of Eden, 
are wrapped in a cloud of 
and swept out upon the wil 
the cloud is about them 
last, their tabernacle, tl 


desol ition, 
lernes 
first to 


veir shrine, their 


from 


oracular lodgment and look-out. The 
tone of the work, a high, perhaps the 
hichest test, is unbroken from ead to 


end: and vindicates 
the poet, and pr 


the 
tects 


originality of 
her 


from any 


— 


* A Drama or Exits, 
of “ The Seraphim,” etc. 


New York: H. 
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suspicion of borrowing from predeces- 
sors Ther is in each event a new 
world, to each mind that in sincerity 
and the pure spirit ¢ f an unmarred na- 
ture. lool pon it: to each child of 
Adam, that Fall in the Garden, and 
that mourni going forth 7 anew,a 


pect liar significance. To Miss Barrett 
it pleads from a depth of plaintive me- 


kk chal f lonely olan emhaat, % l 
ancholy, O| ionely gicom, Which breaks 


the great heart of humanity in pieces 
as a little child’s, and suggests spiritual 
histories of the intercourse ot ange ls, 


and Ni iture, and Christ, and God; with 
the desolate but never-abandoned soul of 
man. It puts for her, the whole uni- 
verse of the Mysterious in motion, and 


teaches in a profound 

Adam and Eve, and the y; 

Lucifer, and spirits of the 
den, ot ors 


ganic 


analogy how 
Gabriel and 

earth, and 
inor- 
fant voices and poet 
and voices of the 
morning star powers, 
the 
har- 
silent for 
She calls up 
Sin to stand in the 


spirits « f and 
ganic nature, and 16 
voices, revel, and 
nd the zodiacal 
discoursed with one another ere 
outstretched hand shattered their 
mony, and left them to be 
many and many ar 
the great Arvel of 


foreground 


age. 


«* A monumental melancholy gloom 








Seen down all ages ; whence to mark 
despair, 
And measure out the distances from 
good !” 
And around this central pillar spin, 
so to speak, 7 the powers of nature in 
tribulation, and appeal against the 


wrong which has jarred Adam out of 
the smooth, golden circuit he was 


keeping in harmony withthem. They 


tell him what he was, and what he is 
not, and what he is to be. The awe 


and the strife,and the perplexity born 
ipate their day, 
shape and 
heart of thing 
rulse, a vith no stammer- 
The Morning Star 


r, and there is consola- 


of his woful error, antic 


come to him in 
*t from the | 


} 


and one 
; dires 


Ww Sioa dis¢ 


anoth 
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tion here, such truth and tenderness, 
that he fades away and utterly vanishes, 
as he needs must, as it proceeds. 


‘*‘ Henceforward human eyes of lovers be 
The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up to 
me. 
Ai, ai! 
When, having wept all night, at break of 
day, 
Above the folded hills they shall survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 


Ai, ai! 
And, gazing on me, such shall compre- 
hend, 
Through all my piteous pomp at morn or 
even, 


And melancholy leaning out of Heaven, 
That love, their own divine, may change 
or end, 
That love may close in loss ! 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros !” 


But further on, these sad exiles 
passing out from underneath this cheer- 
ful effulgence, come upon a wild open 
country, seen vaguely in the approach- 
ing night: the first night outside of 
Eden, the first night of an interminable 
line shooting on, onward through the 
time to come, and binding the ages to- 
gether as with their gloomy links. 
An awful night—that first of all! 


** Adam. How doth the wide and me- 
lancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey 
ghast, 
And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces! Is the wind up ? 


and 


Eve Nay. 
Adam. And yet the cedars and the 
junipers 
Rock slowly through the mist, without a 
noise ; 
And shapes, which have no certainty of 
shape, 
Drift duskly in and out between the 
pines, 


And loom along the edges of the hills, 
And lie flat, curdling in the open 
ground— 

Shadows without a body, which contract 
And lengthen as we gaze on them. 
Eve. O Life 
Which is not man’s nor angel’s! 

is this? 
Adam. No cause for fear. 
of God’s life 
Contains all life beside. 
Eve. I think the earth 


What 


The circle 


Is crazed with curse, and wanders from 
the sense 
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Of those first laws affixed to form and 


space 
Or ever she knew sin! 
Adam. We will not fear: 


We were brave sinning. 
Eve. Yea, I plucked the fruit 
With eyes upturned to Heaven, and see- 
ing there 
Our god-thrones, as the tempter said— 
not Gop 
My heart, which beat then, sinks. The 
sun hath sunk 
Out of sight with our Eden. 
Adam. Night is near. 
Eve. And God’s curse, nearest. 
us travel back, 
And stand within the sword-glare till we 
die; J 
Believing it is better to meet death 
Than sutfer desolation. 
Adam. Nay, beloved ! 
We must not pluck death 
Maker’s hand, 
As erst we plucked the apple: we must 
wail 
Until He gives death, as He gave us life; 
Nor murmur faintly o’er the primal gift, 
Because we spoilt its sweetness with our 
sin. 
Eve. Ah,ah! Dost thou discern what 
I behold ? 
Adam. I see all. 
thine eyes, 
From their dilated orbits, bound before 
To meet the spectral Dread ! 
Eve. | am afraid— 
Ah, ah! The twilight bristles wild with 
shapes 
Of intermittent motion, aspect vague 
And mystic bearings, which o’ercreep the 
earth, 
Keeping slow time with horrors in the 
blood. 
How near they reach... 
grey they move— 
Treading upon the darkness without 
feet,— 
And fluttering on the darkness without 
Wings ! 
Some run like dogs, with noses to the 
ground ; 
Some keep one path, like sheep; some 
rock like trees ; 
Some glide like a fallen leaf; and some 
flow on, 
Copious as rivers. 
Adam, Some spring up like fire— 
And some coil... 
Eve. Ah, ah! Dost thou pause to say 
Like what '—coil like the serpent when 
he fell 
From all the 
height, 
writhed,—and could 
against the curse, 


Let 


from the 


How the spirits in 


and far! how 


emerald splendor of his 


And not climb 





a 


ee 


eo 


+P ring pa 
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Nota ring’s length. Iam afraid—afraid— 

I think it is God’s will to make me afraid; 

Permitting THESE to haunt us in the 
place 

Of His beloved angels—gone from us, 

Because we are not pure.” 


And so we might wander on, it seems, 
for ever, through a boundless va- 
riety of hill and dale, in these early 


spiritual experiences and fortunes of 


that grey father of mankind, and that 
poor mournful mother. With what 
quickness and truth these’sad convic- 
tions of loss and realizings of sorrow, 
come and go in the soul of Adam and 
Eve—how they rise and fall, with 
the motions acquired from a first wrong 
done first in the pure world by them, 
who knows not that has followed them 
so lately through these pages, where 
we have quoted it all, that no one might 
want proof or test to judge us by as we 
passed along, speaking as we have of 
this noble Drama of Exile? The poet, 
we may only add, has not failed to 
show the true catholicity in which she 
has considered the fortunes of the race, 
and that our own new, free land, was 
in her heart even at Eden gate, as par- 
taking of the promises and chances of 
the Fall. Is there not something of 
this true, wide, great land, in words 
like these—when the spirits of the 
earth tell Adam howthe world shall 
take its soul from him ? 


* Alp and torrent shall inherit 
Your significance of will: 
With the grandeur of your spirit, 
Shall our broad Savannahs fill— 
In our winds your exultations shall be 
springing. 
Even your parlance which inveigles, 
By our rudeness, shall be won: 
Hearts poetic in our eagles shall beat 
up against the sun, 
And pour downward in articulate clear 


singing. 


Your bold speeches, our Behemoth, 
With his thunderous jaw, shall wield! 
Your high fancies shall our Mammoth 
Breathe sublimely up the shield 
Of St. Michael, at God’s throne, who 
sailte to speed his 
Till the Heaven’s smooth-grooved thunder 
Spinning back shall leave them clear; 
And the angels, smiling wonder, 
With dropt looks from sphere tosphere, 
Shall cry, ‘ Ho! ye heirs of Adam! ye ex- 
ceed him !’ ” 


Next, in these volumes we come 
upon sonnets, in which resolution is 
wisely expressed or determined on by 
the writer for her own sake: or Grief 
is moralised: or Irreparableness: 
Comfort : Work : with a good lesson, 
read once or twice from a scripture 
text: ora word spoke n, as the sonnet 
allows, to a brother or sister that may 
be profited. : 


George Sand (would that there were 


| 
no unwomanly associations with that 
man’s name !) is not without the spell 


of this small, charmed round. 


“ Thou large-brained woman and large- 
hearted man, 

Self-called George Sand! 
amid the lions 

Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits 


se soul 
whose soul, 


can : 
I would some mild miraculous thunder 
ran 


Above the applauded circus, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength 
and science,— 

Drawing two pinions, white as wings of 
swan, 

From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the 
place 

With holier light! That thou to woman’s 
claim, 

And man’s, might join beside the angel’s 
grace 

Of a pure genius sanctified from blame ; 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine 
embrace, 

To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame.” 

Her sonnets are compact, direct, 

generally clear and just, and worthy 

to be classed with the bestof the best 

writers. Passing through sonnet-land 

we arrive at a region more peculiarly 

Miss Barrett’s as we knew her before 

the present collection appeared. ‘The 

*‘Romaunt of the Page’ and the ‘ Lay 

of the Brown Rosary’ are ballads : not 

in the antique spirit exactly, but ballad 

subjects raised from the ground of 


common flesh-and-blood into an atmos- 
phere, refined, slightly mystical, and, 
| bias of Miss 
Barrett’s mind, subjective in the hand- 
ling. Of the three poems of this char 
acter the Romaunt of the Page has the 
advantage of a certain old chivalresque 
relish: the Lay of the Brown Rosary, 
Tennysonian somewhat in the treat- 
ment: and Lady Geraldine’s Cx urtship 
the freshness of conte mporary interest : 
with a reference or two like this to the 


according to a genera 
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author of ‘ Paracelsus,’ after allusion 
to ‘ Wordsworth’s solemn-thoughted 
Idyl,’ * Howitt’s ballad-dew’ and * Ten- 
nyson’s enchanted reverie,’ 


‘from Browning some Pomegranate 
which if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of 
a veined humanity !’ 


Concluding the volume are also two 
lesser poems, one of which, ‘The 
Mournful Mother,’ is a fine lamentation 
over her dead Blind Boy, with a cer- 
tain strength and agony, even, of feel- 
ing—tempered alweys with a color of 
hope and love—which we shall find 
illustrated in later poems. Proof 
enough that though oftenest raised to the 
rapture of spirituality and the unseen, 
this true poet has a heart that beats 
as vividly and passionately, when suf- 
ficiently prompted, as Homer or Dante. 

And we shall see that in her second 
volume, upon which we now enter, 
she is found more frequently dealing 
with realities and the accepted emo- 
tions, or rather with certain phases of 
ordinary emotion (for Miss Barrett will 
always have her way), than hereto- 
fore. A ‘Vision of the Poets,’ for 
with this it begins—to be seen by us at 
the prompting of a poet, to have her 
for guide, and to feel all along that we 
are in truth breathing an element of 
genuine magic and wonder! We will 
not tarry on the threshold of the Vi- 
sion, but hurry to where the sight we 
most desire to see is made known to us 
—only pausing for a moment to take 
notice that we are in a building where 
we observe 


“ The arches, like a giant’s bow, 

To bend and slacken—and below 

The nichéd saints to come and go.’ 
We become instantly conscious of ‘a 
strange company around’ and lo! we 
are in the mighty presence ! 


“ Deathful their faces were; and yet 
The power of life was in them set— 
Never forgot, nor to forget. 


Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostril full of youth, 
And forehead royal with the truth. 


These faces were not multiplied 
Beyond your count, but side by side 
Did front the altar, glorified; 
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Still as a vision, yet exprest 
Full as an action—look and geste 
Of buried saint, in risen rest ! 


The poet knew them. Faint and dim 
His spirit seemed to sink in him, 
Then, like a dolphin, change and swim 


The current—These were poets true 
Who died for Beauty, as martyrs do 
For Truth—the ends being scarcely two. 


God’s prophets of the Beautiful 
These poets were—of iron rule, 
The rugged cilix, serge of wool. 


Here, Homer, with the broad suspense 
Of thunderous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 


There, Shakspeare! on whose forehead 
climb 

The crowns o’ the world! Oh, eyes sub- 
lime— 

With tears and laughters for all time! 


Here, ZEschylus,—the women swooned 
To see so awful when he frowned 
As the gods did,—he standeth crowned. 


Euripides, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips,—that could be wild, 
And laugh or sob out like a child 


Right in the classes. Sophocles, 
With that king’s look which down the trees, 
Followed the dark effigies 


Of the lost Theban ! Hesiod old, 
Who somewhat blind, and deaf and cold, 
Cared most for gods and bulls! and bold 


Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 
With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear, 
Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 


The chariot rounding the last goal, 
To hurtle past it in his soul! 
And Sappho crowned with aureole 


Of ebon curls on calmed brows— 
O poet-woman! none forgoes 
The leap attaining the repose ! 


Theocritus, with glittering locks, 
Dropt sideway, as betwixt the rocks 
He watched the visionary flocks ! 
And Aristophanes! who took 
The world with mirth, and laughter-struck 
The hollow caves of Thought and woke 


The infinite echoes hid in each. P 
And Virgil! shade of Mantuan beech 
Did help the shade of bay to reach. 
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And knit around his forehead high !— 
For his gods wore less majesty 
Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly, 


Lucretius—nobler than his mood ! 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said ‘ No God,’ 


Finding no bottom! he denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber-side, 


By grace of God! his face is stern, 
As one compelled, in spite of scorn, 
To teach a truth he could not learn. 
And Ossian, dimly seen or guessed! 
Once counted greater than the rest, 
When mountain-winds blew out his vest. 


And Spenser drooped his dreaming head 
(With languid sleep-smile you had said 
From his own verse engendered) 


On Ariosto’s, till they ran 
Their locks in one !—The Italian 
Shot nimbler heat of bolder man 


From his fine lids. And Dante stern 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk poured out in turn. 


Hard-souled Alfieri; and fancy-willed 
Boiardo,—who with laughters filled 
The pauses of the jostled shield. 


And Berni, with a hand stretched out 
To sleek that storm! And not without 
The wreath he died in, and the doubt 


He died by, Tasso! bard and lover, 
Whose visions were too thin to cover 
The face of a false woman over. 


And soft Racine,—and grave Corneille— 

The orator of rhymes, whose wail 

Scarce shook his purple! And Petrarch 
pale, 


Who from his brainlit heart hath thrown 
A thousand thoughts beneath the sun, 
Each perfumed with the name of One. 


And Camoens, with that look he had, 
Compelling India’s Genius sad 
From the wave through the Lusiad, 


With murmurs of a purple ocean 
Indrawn in vibrative emotion 
Along the verse! And while devotion 


In his wild eyes fantastic shone 
Between the bright curls blown upon 
By airs celestial, . . Calderon! 
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And bold De Vega,—who breathed 
quick 
Song after song, till death’s old trick 


Put pause to life and rhetoric. 


And Goethe—with that reaching eye 
His soul reached out from, far and high, 
And fell from inner entity. 


And Schiller, with heroic front 
Worthy of Plutarch’s kiss upon ’t— 
Too large for wreath of modern wont, 


And Chaucer, with his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine— 
That mark upon his lip is wine. 


Here Milton’s eyes strike piercing-dim ! 
and stars did swim 


The shapes of suns 
them, and granted 


Like clouds from 


him 


God for sole vision! Cowley, there, 
Whose active fancy debonaire 
Drew straws like amber—foul to fair. 


Drayton and Browne,—with smiles they 
drew 

From outward Nature to renew 

From their own inward nature true. 


And Marlowe, Webster, Fletcher, Ben— 

Whose fire-heart sowed our furrows, 
when 

The world was worthy of such men. 


And Burns, with pungent passionings 
Set in his eyes. Deep lyric springs 
Are of the fire-mount’s issuings. 


And Shelley, in his white ideal, 
All statue-blind; and Keats, the real 
Adonis, with the hymeneal 


Fresh vernal buds half sunk between 

His youthful curls, kissed straight and 
sheen 

In his Rome-grave, by Venus queen. 


And poor, proud Byron—sad as grave 
And salt as life! forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave. 


And visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings, with cadence up the Blue. 


These poets faced (and other more) 
The lighted altar booming o’er 
The clouds of incense dim and hoar: 


And all their faces in the lull 
Of natural] things, looked wonderful 
With life and death and deathless rule! 
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All still as stone, and yet intense; 
As if by spirit’s vehemence 
That stone were carved, and not by sense. 


All still and calm as statue-stone! 
The life lay coiled unforgone 
Up in the awful eyes alone, 


And flung its length out through the air 
Into whatever eyes should dare 
To front them—Awful shapes and fair! 


But where the heart of each should beat, 

There seemed a wound instead of it, 

From whence the blood dropped to thei 
fcet, 


Drop after drop—dropped heavily, 
As century follows century 
Into deep eternity.” 


We have quoted this at length: hav 
been anxious to lose not 2a word of it: 
as one of the finest pieces of criticism 
in the language; or rather of deticate 
critical and poetical sympathy—where 
subtle and comprehensive learning are 
made to look unpedantic, and poetical 
description is reinforced by a ‘ learn- 
ed spirit of dealing.’ ‘These, ye poets 
of this new world, are the shrines to 
look to—these the men that have the 
true gift of tongues—and this the spirit 
in which great things are reverenced 
and striven for. 

In all that roll there is no small 
name, no petty tinkler’s glory made 
much of ; and enskied under these, how 
should the spirit grow, and seek to 
make itself at home among grand and 
beautiful and enduring conceptions. 
The philosophy and illustration by 
which this admirable passage is intro- 
duced and sueceeded are excellent— 
full of subtle suggestions and fine ana- 
logies, and a consciousness of a right 
to speak on the part of the author. 
Then. with another of the ballads, 
‘the Rhyme of the Duchess of May,’ 
striking, and effective and character- 
istic—we come upon a little piece of an 
altogether different spirit—the manage- 
ment of which shows how great indi- 
viduality of power in the poet may 
overmaster the plainest and commonest 
material. 


“ THE LADY’S YES.* 


Yes!” I answered you last night; 
** No!” this morning, Sir, I say! 
Colors, seen by candle-light, 
Will not look the same by day. 


When the tabors played their best, 
Lamps above, and laughs below— 
Love me sounded like a jest, 
Fit for Yee or fit for No! 


Call me false, or cal] me free— 
Vow, whatever light may shine, 
No man on thy face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 


Yet the sin ison us both— 
Time to dance is not to woo— 
Wooer light makes fickle troth— 
Scorn of me recoils on you ! 


Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high ; 

Bravely, as for life and death— 
With a loyal gravity. 


Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 

Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 


By your truth she shall be true— 
Ever true, as wives of yore— 

And her Yes, once said to you, 
SHALL be Yes for evermore.” 


Passing by two or three minor poems, 
each good in its kind, we hear “ The 
Cry of the Children,” a noble and 
stirring supplication, rising from the 
very depths of the poet's soul, to every 
other true soul in the realm, and in the 
world. It is known throughout Ameri- 
ca, and we only dwell! upon it, to mark 
the pathetic truth in the career of the 
little overworked factory-child, that the 
morning comes at last, for come it 
must, when 


* From the sleep wherein she lieth, none 
will waken her, 
Crying, ‘Get up, little Alice! it is day,” 


and that other passage, terrible and 
Dantesque to us, where 


*It is to the credit of Mra. Granam’s Magazine at Philadelphia, where this poem 
originally appeared, that it was the first to publish in this country an original pro- 
duction of Miss Barrett’s ; and that from time to time others of her writings have 
been by that means widely circulated through the United States. 
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« All day, the wheels are droning, turn- 
ing,— 
Their wind comes in our faces,— 
Till our hearts turn,—our heads, with 
pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank 
and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down 
the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the 
ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
with al] !— 
And all day the iron wheels are droning; 
And sometimes we could pray, 
*O ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad 
moaning), 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’”’ 


and sustained as well in what ensues. 

* Crownedand Wedded,’ and ‘ Crown- 
ed and Buried,’ are counterparts to each 
other, the one being a graceful rend- 
ering of passages in the life of Victoria 
I., and the other a powerful commen- 
tary on the career of Napoleon; each 
of which is entitled to the praise of 
originality in subjects not easily treat- 
ed with freshness and spirit. There 
are many lines in these worth quoting ; 
emphatic and picturesque. 

Then a charming little copy of verses 
to the Poet’s Dog Flush, the gift of her 
‘dear and admired friend’ (whose dear 
and admired friend, in a wider sense, is 
she not) ‘ Miss Mitford.’ It is a hap- 
piness to know that Ilush has not yet 
attained the age of baldness; we know 
he has not that of gravity, for the poet 
prompts him with an assurance, 


** Leap !—thy broad tail waves a light, 
Leap! thy slender feet are bright, 
Canopied in fringes. 
Leap—those tasselled ears of thine 
Flicker strangely, fair and fine, 
Down their golden inches.” 





Then we have—hark again! “ The 
Cry of the Human,” to class with “ The 
Cry of the Children ;” fearful and ear- 
nest, and full of power, and known as 
widely as that. sertha in the Lane,” 
pastoral, tender, and well wrought 
but per “The 
Wine of Cyprus,” spirited and ener- 
getic ; and other minor poems, closing, 
characteristically, with ‘ The 


out 


haps not one of the best. 


De ad 
Pan,” in answer to a poem of Schiller’s, 
in which Miss Barrett, of course, adopts 
the more thoroughly devotional view of 
the legend, and plants herself, as is her 
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custom, on the ground of highest spir- 
ituality and refinement. ‘These con- 
cluding poems are mostly written in 
the manner of pieces which occur 
earlier in the volumes; have her usual 
characteristics, and sustain the collec- 
tion to the end. 


And now that we have arrived at a 
point where we seem called upon to 
say something of the sum of Miss 


Barrett’s powers, and of her rank in 
the literature in whose language she 
writes: we find her in 
a spirit of profound devotion to her art, 
reverent of its great masters; skilled 
in the appliances which do not make 
poetry, but without which no poetry 
can be made, and wielding these suc- 
through a varied tract of 
different styles, topics, and mea- 
sures. She is individual, distinct, and 
peculiar in what she does, and separat- 
ed from every other poet of the day 
by leading characteristics. In aid of 
this, which is the spirit of her labors, 
we find her in command of a rhythm 
as well as a rhyme peculiar to herself : 
frequently employed, and almost always 
with success. Its singularity lying, 
perhaps, after all, in the extreme 
subtilty of her power of association, in 
right of which she is accustomed to 
take a wide circuit in the opening, and 
to come in from a great distance to 
conclude her measure in 

gether unexpected form.’ ‘To this 
should be added, that she relies greatly 
understood fund of learning in 


possession of 


cessfully 


some alto- 





on an g 
her reader; and taxes him, close and 
frequent, for whatever resources of 


nice analogy and far-off allusion he 
may be master. Her 
oftener to the mind than to the eye; 
she describes things by their 

Her landscapes 


projected outward: 


appeal is 


essence, 
and not by color. 
are in the mind 
not drawn close to the m 
out. But in the midst of this power- 
ful tende ncy ol her intellect, we think 


nd from with- 





we discover a process of concentration 

and objectivity going on, by which the 
' 1 

external werld is acquiring value in her 


eyes, from its relations to the world of 
W hate ver she writes 
by a profound 


the unseen. ° 


18 supported religious 


feeling—taking most frequently the 
guise of a certain spirituality of the 
imaginatlon—sometimes obv 10us, Some- 
times concealed—but always there. 


And she is always true and magnani- 
mous in dealing with the great qualities 
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of human nature, and will not blind 
her regard, for any reason, to what is 
excellent and praise-worthy, wherever 
it lies. 

An eminent quality of her character 
we take to be truth, 
truth. It is not this, altogether, that 
has made her a poet ; but it is this that 
gives her poems force and value. She 
will not be false to her convictions for 
the sake of a fine image; nor will 
she fail to speak her mind, though it 
bring her upon abad rhyme. It must 
not be understood from this that there 


is anything like hardness, or want of 


passion in her writings : they are full 
of passion, but passion of a peculiar 
kind: the passion of a peculiar nature, 
subtly moved to show itself, and ina 
subtle utterance. It is her noblest 
praise that she belongs in spirit and pur- 
pose, to the great school of writers 
whose praise she has so well spoken. 
Her affections are true and generous ; 


ON THE 


BY J. R. 


and the love of 


DEATH OF 
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and should Heaven grant her more of 
that life which is dealt to her, as we 
know, so feebly now; lead her forth 
once more into the green fields, and 
allow her once more to stand under its 
blue shelter, out of the disquietude and 
pain and short-coming that attend on 
the lonely house—we know riot what 
we might not promise her and our- 
selves of good and beautiful and true. 
But why do we seem to repine when 
Heaven perchance (no doubt it has!) 
has measured to her and to us its fair- 
est measure, letting fall grain by grain, 
with a golden cadence, where it might 
have spread into discord and nothing- 
ness. It is enough for us to know that 
here is a true advance on former en- 
deavors ; and that enough has already 
been done to give our friend and bene- 
factor a high rank, the very highest, 
among English women who have helped 
to speed our English tongue throughout 
the world! 


A FRIEND'S CHILD. 


LOWELL. 


DeaTH never came so nigh to me before, 


Nor showed me his mild face : 


Oft I had mused 


Of calm and peace and deep forgetfulness, 

Of folded hands, closed eyes, and heart at rest, 
And slumber sound beneath a flowery turf, 

Of faults forgotten, and an inner place 

Kept sacred for us in the heart of friends ; 


Bur these were idle fancie 


, satisfied 


With the mere husk of this great Mystery, 

And dwelling in the outward shows of things. 
Heaven is not mounted to on wings of dreams, 
Nor doth the unthankful happiness of youth 

Aim thitherward, but floats from bloom to bloom, 


With earth’s 


warm patch of sunshine well content 


*Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed. 


True is it that Death’s face seems stern and cold, 
When he is sent to summon those we love, 

But all God’s angels come to us disguised ; 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 

One after other lift their frowning masks, 

And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 

All radiant with the glory and the calm 

Of having looked upon the smile of God. 

With every anguish of our earthly past 

The spirit’s sight grows clearer ; this was meant 
When Jesus touched the blind man’s 


s lids with clay. 
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Life is the jailor, Death the angel sent 

To draw the unwilling bolts and set us free. 
He flings not ope the ivory gate of Rest,— 
Only the fallen spirit knocks at that,— 

But to benigner regions beckons us, 

To destinies of more rewarded toil. 


In the hushed chamber, sitting by the dead, 

It grates on us to hear the flood of life 

Whirl rustling onward, senseless of our loss. 

The bee hums on; around the blossomed vine 
Whirrs the light humming-bird ; the cricket « hirps ; 
The locust’s shrill alarum stings the ear ; 

Hard by, the cock shouts lustily ; from farm to farm, 
His cheery brothers, t ling of the sun, 

Answer, till far away the joyance dies ; 

We never knew before how God had filled 

The summer air with happy living sounds ; 

All round us seems an overplus of life, 

And yet the one dear heart lies cold and still. 
It is most strange, when the great Miracle 
Hath for our sakes been dune; when we have had 
Our inwardest experience of God, 

When with his presence still the room expands, 
And is awed afier him, that naught is changed, 

That Nature’s face looks unacknowledging, 

And the mad world still dances heedless on 

After its butterflies, and gives no sigh. 

*Tis hard at first to see it all aright ; 

In vain Faith blows her trump to summon back 

Her scattered troop; yet, through the clouded glass 
Of our own bitter tears, we learn to look 

Undazzled on the kindness of God’s face ; 

Earth is too dark, and Heaven alone shines through. 


How changed, dear friend, are thy part and thy child’s! 
Ile bends above thy cradle now, or holds 

His warning finger out to be thy guide ; 

Thou art the nursling now ; he watches thee 

Slow learning, one by one, the secret things 

Which are to him used sights of every day; 

He smiles to see thy wondering glances con 

The grass and pebbles of the spirit-world, 

To thee miraculous ; and he will teach 

Thy knees their due observances of prayer. 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day, 

Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace ; 
Nor hath thy babe his mission left undone. 

To me, at least, his going hence hath given 
Serener thoughts and nearer to the skies, 

And opened a new fountain in my heart 

For thee, my friend, and all: and oh, if Death 
More near approaches, meditates, and clasps 
Even now some dearer, more reluctant hand, 
God, strengthen thou my faith, that I may see 
That ’tis thine angel who, with loving haste, 
Unto the service of the inner shrine 

Doth waken thy beloved with a kiss! 


Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 3d. 1844. 
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A LETTER TO FARMER ISSACHAR. 


“ Issachar is an ass, bowed down between two burdens.” 


Friend Issacuar: I find in your let- 
ters to me lately a good deal of com- 
plaint of hard times; and I have heard 
the same sort of language from some of 
your neighbors, who have come to see 
mehere. I think you have some rea- 
son to complain; for the existing state 
of things is contrived expressly to put 
one burden upon you when you buy, 
and another when you sell. Every- 
thing you want to buy is advanced in 
price, everything you have to sell is re- 
duced. ‘Three years ago,a barrel of 
flour would sell for five dollars; and 
five dollars would buy you eighty yards 
of sixpenny muslin; but now the flour 
goes for four dollars and the muslin is 
up to ninepence ; so you only get about 
forty-three yards, instead of eighty. 
This process, many times repeated, 

makes the deficiency you cor nplain of 
at the end of the year. It has beena 
part of your employment to turn flour, 
beef, pork, cheese, lard, hay, corn, and 
oats, into woollens, calicoes, salt, sugar, 
molasses, and iron or iron instruments; 
and the employment of your represen- 
tatives in Congress has been, to confine 
your markets, and make all these 
exchanges disadvantageous for you. 
They are now employed, these men 
and their accomplices, in endeavoring 
to persuade you that this loss is to be a 

benefit to you ; and that it has 
always been the great object of the 
laws in question to raise you up a home 
market, which is to be better than the 


foreign markets they cut off. Indeed, 
they go further occasionally, and as- 


sert that you do not, or need not, lose 
the foreign market by these laws ; they 
say that you are cut off from foreign 
markets by the legislation of foreign 
nations, and that our laws are merely 


retaliatory. They say that free trade 
ought to be reciprocal; and argue in 
effect, that if foreigners are fools 


enough to destroy one half of it, we 
are wise to destroy the other half. 
Foreign nations refuse to take certain 
commodities ; we wish to sell to them; 
therefore, say these restrictionists in 
effect, let us cut off their means of pay- 


ing us for what they are still willing to 
take. When men argue thus, it is be- 
cause they havea sinister interest to 
advance; it is not Truth, nor the pub- 
lic good they are seeking; but private, 
personal, or party objects. Commerce 
is the vita] principle which God him- 
self has breathed into human society, 
at once to animate and unite it. As he 
has established heat in one part of our 
globe, and cold in another, that whole- 
some winds may blow to and fro, and 
noxious vapors be scattered; so he has 
created demands here, and supplies 
there, that wholesome intercourse 
might dissipate hatreds and prejudices, 
and good will grow up out of mutual 
benefits. Commerce is the great an- 
tagonist of war, and supersedes it ex- 
actly in proportion as the world grows 
wiser and more civilized. And France 
and Russia at this moment, the two na- 
tions of the earth which are most 
besotted with the restriction system, 
are at the same time those who are 
most mad for military glory ; the two 
most dangerous armed bullies of the 
European continent. In France, the 
tariff doctrine originated near two cen- 
turies ago, under the conquering cox- 
comb, Louis XIV. He wished his 
kingdom to be “ independent of foreign 
nations,” in other words, independent 
of the blessings of peace, that he 
might more freely follow out by war, 
his schemes of self-aggrandizement. 
Russia acts now from the same feeling; 
but in France the nonsense which has 
descended from Louis XLV., is perpet- 
uated by Louis Philippe, for another 
reason, as well as for the old one. He 
himself, one of the richest men in the 
world, is a great owner of forests, coal 
and iron mines; and the price of fuel 
and iron must be kept up, because it 
enriches the king. Many a poor crea- 
ture dies in consequence every winter, 
of disease produced by cold, or of ac- 
tual freezing. England is at hand with 
coal plenty; but they must not touch 
it; and a poor wood fire in the city of 
Paris, costs the wages of a poor me- 
chanic’s work. 
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England is growing wiser; there the 
system is to a great extent cast off; 
but lords and rich men, and great land 
owners have still power enough to tax 
your flour, though that power will soon 
be taken from them. Grain and flour, 
and tobacco, are still heavily taxed, 
but all our other productions, with the 
sole exception, I believe, of timber, are 
at moderate revenue rates of duty. 
Timber is kept too high, but will fall 
with the fall of the corn laws; tobacco 
is not protected, but taxed for revenue 
only. So far indeed is England from 
protecting tobacco at home, that she 
does not even permit its growth; and 
the man who should plant an acre of it, 
would see it pulled up by a revenue of- 
ficer, and would besides suffer a heavy 
fine. But cotton pays one cent a 
pound duty, rice about the same, pork 
two cents, beef four, dried fish half a 
cent, beeswax half acegt, lard half a 
cent, butter four cents, cheese two 
cents, and soon. As to manufactured 
goods, she is liberal enough; cottons 
and woollens pay ten to fifteen per 
cent., and made-up clothes and some 
excepted fine articles, twenty, which is 
the highest rate. Silk goods, twenty to 
thirty. 

But, my good friend, while you are 
criticising these rates of duty, and find- 
ing fault about grain and flour, you 
must bear onethingin mind. England 
makes these laws only for Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, some thirty millions of 


people; but she rules over a hundred 
millions more in different parts of the 
world; with many of whom she allows 
us a free trade, not collecting for her- 
self any revenue from it at all. The 
various colonies on the coast of Africa, 
for instance, take large quantities of 
our produce at duties laid for their own 
colonial revenues, and which are mo- 
derate and fair; indeed, in most cases, 
very light. And the port of Gibraltar, 
at the gates of the Mediterranean, is 
open to our trade free of all duty, a 
convenience by which we profit largely, 
and it is kept up for us and for all. na- 
tions, free ce cost, at the expense of 
Great Britain. But further, and more 
than this. We may and do carry our 
wheat to England, grind it there » bake 
it there into bread, ‘and sell it in their 
rivers to their ships, going out to sea, 
free of duty. We cannot enter it for 
home consumption, except when the 
home prices are very high; but for ex- 


port, in any shape, we may keep it 
there in bond, as long as we please, free 
of charge ; and may supply their own 
ships, and all other ships in their ports, 
with their sea provisions, untaxed. 
Contrast this with our own govern- 
ment, which refuses to allow the duty 
to be paid back on the coal which a 
steamer carries out to sea from our 
ports. Contrast this, and ask yourself, 
if these restrictionists are sincere when 
they say they would be satisfied with 
reciprocity. Why do they not recipro- 
eate this! And why do they reject 
the German re¢ sipros ity treaty ? which 
would triple our trade with thirty mil- 
lions of population! 

But let us look a moment at the ef- 
fects at home of these endeavors to pro- 
tect the home market; it is sickening 
to repeat this nauseous and hypocriti- 
cal cant; it is sickening to think that 
the boasted energy of American mer- 
chants and gentlemen has descended so 
low as to use it; that the good old times 
are past when, in a free land, every 
man stood up for freedom, and asked a 
clear field and no favor—for his own 
talents and enterprise. Protection is 
the principle of a donkey race, where 
men expect to win, not more by the ex- 
ertions of the beasts they ride, than by 
the pulls at the tail and blows over the 
face they can contrive to deal to those 
of their competitors. Protection is the 
narrow, envious nection of people who 
think all prosperity not theirs, is so 
much injury and loss to them ; who do 
not know, or do not believe, that in 
commercial matters the largest generosi- 
ty is the truest policy ; and restrictions 
are a stinting of seed corn, which shall 
surely be rued at harvest home. But it 
suits their temporary purpose and sel- 
fish views to shut out our import trade ; 
to confine us all to the home-market; 
and now let us proceed to the results. 

The Secretary of the ‘Treasury sets 
some of them before you, in his annual 
report; he shows you that, in the year 
ending 30th June, 1843 , you sent abroad 
eight millions of dollars less value of 
forest and farming products than in the 
year preceding. What became of all 
this difference? It remained at home 
to encumbe r the home market; and not 
only this amount, but also all the in- 
crease which this country produced in 
1842 over its p yroductions in 1841. We 
exported, in 1841-2, twenty-two mil- 
lions of dollars of such produce ; and 
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in 1842-3, we ought naturally to have 
exported twenty-three, if exports had 
increased as fast as production does. 
Nine millions of dollars worth of your 
commodities were thus kept upon this 
market in competition with you; for 
instead of twenty-three, we only ex- 
orted fourteen. Is it any wonder that 
a fall of prices was the consequence ? 
But the becomes still worse 
when we consider what has been going 
on at the South, where we expect na- 
turally our Northern and Western farm- 
ers should sell something ; and at the 
East, where they must sell what they 
can, and where they are hereafter to be 
forced to buy. The exports of tobacco 
fell off nearly five millions ; and though 
cotton increased nearly two, yet there 
is a balance of diminution of three mil- 
lions and more in the exports of the 
South. And this diminution falls upon 
an article for which no new home mar- 
ket has been opened ; for if the export 
of cotton had diminished, it might be 
said it was the home demand that had 
taken it up. There is no room for such 
a pretence about tobacco: there is a 
clear loss of foreign market for five 
millions of dollars worth of that article ; 
and to that extent, the tobacco planters 
are disabled from buying your flour 
and provisions, and are forcibly put upon 
raising them forthemselves. ‘There is 
a loss to them and a loss to you, and 
oil a loss as makes a very essential 
element of the hard times, of which you 
are at present complaining. 
if you look to the Eastern States, 
you will see the effect which your suf- 
ferings produce on that mz inufé acturing 
class for whose present benefit they 
are especially inflicted. You will see 
that, instead of sending abroad nine 
millions and a half of manufacturing 
produce, as in 1841-2, we sent in 
1842-3 only five and a quarter; and 
this for the obvious reason that the ad- 
vance of prices here made it much more 
profitable to sell you the other four 
millions than to ship them. ‘The rest 
of the world was untouched by our tariff, 
and would not pay that advance of price 
to which you have been forced to sub- 
mit. ‘The home market thus obtained 
the preference, and paid well for it; 
though the advance of prices since the 
term of this report of the secretary has 
been still much greater, and we may 
look to see in the report to June, 1844, 
a proportionate effect upon the exports 


case 
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corresponding to the continued de- 
rangement of the markets here, to the 
injury and loss of the farmer, and to the 
advantage of the manufacturing capi- 
talist and of the holders of factory stock. 

Let us see now what effect this over- 
stock of nine millions unsold farming 
produce ought naturally to produce 
pee the markets here. It is estimat- 

{ that the whole annual value of the 
c come of the United States is about 400 
millions, from which a hundred may be 
deducted for cotton, tobacco, sugar, and 
rice. ‘There remains 300 millions in 
articles of Northern produce for con- 
sumption and sale; and if we export 
twenty-three, there will be 277 for 
home consumption. Now the agricul- 
tural population itself is five-sixths of 
the whole population, and of course 
must be supposed to consume five-sixths 
of the whole home consumption. If it 
therefore consumes five-sixths of 277 
millions, there will remain about forty- 
six millions for the other sixth; and 
this is the amount which the farmer 
has for sale to the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the rest of the non-agri- 
cultural population, provided he ex- 
ports twenty-three millions. But if you 
stop this export, you increase this home 
stock ; and we have seen that in the 
first year of the present tariff such a 
stoppage of exports, to the extent of 
nine millions, did take place, and, con- 
sequently, the farmers had to sell to the 
rest of their fellow-citizens fifty-five 
millions instead of forty-six. 

Is it wonderful that his prices were 
reduced’ You are nota fool, friend Is- 
sachar, though the tariff argument pre- 
sumes you one; you know very well 
that an addition of nearly a quarter to 
the whole stock on hand in the market, 
must necessarily bring prices down; and 
if you did not know this principle, you 
are made now to feel its truth in the 
existing state of facts. Fifteen mil- 
lions of people in these United States 
are engaged in agriculture; three mil- 
lions only in all other pursuits, and it 
is a very large estimate indeed if we 
suppose that of these three millions one 
half are engaged in such mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits as can derive 
any encouragement from a tariff. Now 
this one half of three millions, this mil- 
lion and a half of individuals, supposing 
them to be so many, must constitute 
the portion of the home market to which 
the tariff is to bring an increase, which 
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is to compensate the farmer for being 
cut off from all the markets of the 
world. For heavy duty on imports is, 
in fact and in truth, a tax on exports 
also; and the farmer is just as much 
cut off from the markets of England by 
a tariff here of fifty or a hundred per 
cent. on coal and iron and salt, as he 
would be if we put the tariff at once 
upon the exportation of beef and corn 
and flour. Perhaps you do not imme- 
diately apprehend this; many persons 
do not; but | will proceed to make it 
indisputably clear to you. And if I 
succeed in doing this, | wish you to 
come back to these figures, and to ob- 
serve, that as the farmers and planters 
are fifteen millions and the manufac- 
turers atthe very utmost only a million 
and a half, the proportion is at best one 
manufacturer to every ten farmers and 
planters. And the proposition to raise 
up a home market for our surplus prod- 
uce that ought to be exported is, in 
this one ma- 


fact, a proposal to en: ible 
surplus 


nufacturer to absorb the whole 
of these ten farmers and planters; to 
raise the prices of his productions and 
reduce the prices of theirs, until every- 
thing they can possit bly dispense with 
shall pass into his hands without com- 
petition, for whatever he thinks fit to 
give them. Such is the narrow and 
selfish design, but such will not be ex- 
actly the effect. I shall consider by 
and by of the ultimate tendencies of the 
existing state of things, but just now I 
return to my proposition, that a tax on 
imports is also a tax on exports in its 
results, and this I shall proceed to prove. 

Nobody will deny that the 
checks and diminishes importation, 
and whoever admits that it does so, 
will see that consequently ships com- 
ing to America from countries whose 
productions cannot afford our duties. 
must find a deficiency in freights. A 
person residing at Cadiz therefore, 
and desiring to send hither a vessel to 
bring back a cargo of our flour, finds 
that he cannot as formerly obtain a 
freight by sending us a cargo of salt; 
and as the market for Spanish wines 
here is overstocked, he is obliged to 
send his vessel out empty, and thus the 
expense of his voyage, hither and back, 
must be all paid by the flour, instead 
of being divided, as heretofore it might 
have been, between the flour and salt. 
He calculates, therefore, the price he 
can afford to give for our flour under 
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this disadvantage ; and he does not send 
his vessel till flour falls low enough 
here to enable him to put a double 
freight upon it and still get a profit in 
Spain. A man in England makes the 
same calculation; there was a time 
when a vessel coming hither from Eng- 
land could obtain plenti ful freights of 
many articles now in efiect prohibited. 
Coal, iron, salt, woollen an d cotton ma- 
nufactures, and thousands of other pro- 


ducts of that workshop of nations, 


were offered on all hands; but now 
none. Some fine articles not yet suffi- 
ciently protected are still sent; but the 
bulky ones which used to pay the 


freights are excluded ; and the number 
of ships that hitherward nearly 
or quite empty is so great that their 
freights are brought down to a song.— 
The thing is now notorious and is un- 
derstood un all hands, whoever 
now desires to ship cotton, or oil, or 
flour, or anything else from here to an 
European port, must pay a freight out- 
ward sufficient to defray the additiona! 
expense of bringing home an empty 
ship. In other words, he pay 
double freight by reason of our oppres- 
sive tariff. And it is a notorious fact 
any time these two years, that freights 
from this country to Europe are at 
pretty high rates, while those from 
Furope hither are merely nominal; so 
that some of our great Liverpool pack- 
et ships have been known to come 
home with less than five hundred dol- 
lars freight; and the same thing has 
happened in the Havre line. ‘These 
vessels, however, make so much money 
by passengers, that they will al- 
ways keep going with such freights as 
they can get; and to the two ports of 
Liverpool and Havre, the freights both 
ways are kept at moderate rates by 
this circumstance. At this moment 
also, the packets are getting a har- 
vest of home freights, by the momen- 
tary flood of the finer articles of foreign 
manufacture, which are entrusted al- 
most only to packets, for the greater 
safety of those superior ships. But to 
the outports, and for ordinary vessels, 
the heavy freights homeward of old 
times are not to be had; and this is 
the matter which concerns you, as I am 
about to explain ;—It is a fair calcula- 
tion to put down average freights under 
the present state of things, from all 
ports in the United States to all ports 
in Europe, at a dollar and a quarter a 


come 


and 


must 
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barrel for flour, and a dollar and a half 
for provisions, beef, pork, &c. The 
return freights now earned do not ex- 
ceed a quarter of the out freights, or in 
other words, of every five dollars earn- 
ed by the vessel, out and home, the 
outward freight pays four. It ought to 
pay only two and a half; three-eighths 
of the whole outward freight is a tax 
put on your exports by our existing 
tariff. 

A good, safe, and fast vessel, cannot 
make one of these voyages for less than 
the rates I have set down, say $1,56 
for each flour barrel of her stowage out 
and home. But the coal, the iron, the 
salt, and the hemp which used to make 
heavy cargoes homeward, are all in ef- 
fect prohibited. ‘They cannot come 
here; and the few things that are of- 
fered to ships ready to come off empty, 
are reduced by competition to freights 
almost null. Therefore, the ship own- 
er puts on to your flour what he ought 
to be allowed to obtain from the foreign 
articles ; three-eighths at least of our 
now average freights, is a tax on ex- 
ports, laid on by the present tariff. It 
is thus that the present tariff taxes the 
export of flour forty-seven cents a bar- 
rel, beef and pork fifty-six, and cotton, 
tobacco, rice, corn, oats, hay and tim- 
ber in proportion, the bulky and less 
valuable articles paying always the most 
oppressive rates. Now some of these 
things depend entirely on the rates of 
freight for the possibility, in certain 
cases, of being exported. When 
freights to France are very low, hay 
goes there from New York ; the pack- 
et ships have often taken it to fill up. 
But the tariff is a direct prohibition on 
this exportation of hay. Cotton, I 
suppose, pays five per cent. export 
duty, tobacco eight, flour fifteen or 
twenty, oats and corn fifty, hay and 
timber, a hundred. The merchant 
collects these duties and calls them 
freight, but you pay them, friend Is- 
sachar, or else, if you will not, your 
produce remains here, burdening that 
home market whose plentifulness al- 
ready sits so heavy on your soul. The 
reduction of your prices is the tribute 
you pay, through the generosity of 
your representatives in Congress, to 
the pampered aristocracy of the cotton 
jenny. And as you are in for tribute, 
you must go on and pay more, not only 
by the inevitable increase hereafter 
of this very item of freight; but by the 
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operation of other causes which I can 
point out to you, when I have disposed 
more definitely of this one. It is cer- 
tain our shipping must decrease ; and 
] have shown you why this ought to be 
expected theoretically, and as an infer- 
ence from the existing state of freights. 
But experience and statistics confirm 
this inference ; the records of the past 
show that heavy tariffs have always 
reduced our shipping; and enable us 
even to calculate the extent of injury 
to be expected in this quarter. Our 
foreign tonnage diminished under the 
effects of the tariffs of 1816, 1824 and 
1828 by over 250,000 tons, and the 
coasting tonnage which ought to have 
increased under ‘ protection lo Amer- 
ican Industry,” actually lost 104,000 
tons in the six years from 1824 to 1830. 
But when the effects of the compro- 
mise act, reducing duties and stimulat- 
ing trade, began to make themselves 
felt, the American tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade, increased from 576,000 
in 1831, to 900,000 tons in 1840—and 
the coasting tonnage doubled itself and 
something more; standing in 1840 at 
1,281,000 tons. Of this amount, it has 
lost ten per cent. already since the 
blight of protection has been shed upon 
it again! 

It is reasonable, from these circum- 
stances, to suppose, that the foreign 
tonnage will fall back to where it stood 
in 1830, making a diminution of 325,- 
000 tons. The domestic, having al- 
ready lost near half that amount, may 
be set down for as much more, eventu- 
ally, at least, say 650,000 tons of 
American shipping cut off by protec- 
tion and vanished from the face of the 
waters. Now one hundred tons of 
shipping will employ on the average, 
five men in navigation, and at least five 
more in building, repairing and various 
contingent duties, all full of benefit to 
* American industry,” and demanding 
large quantities of American hemp, 
tar, timber, and sundries to an amount 
not easy to calculate. But we can 
easily calculate the demands of the 
navigator, for it is a familiar matter to 
the merchant, that the maintenance of a 
ship’s company in service, costs eight 
dollars per month per man, all told, 
from captain to cabin boy. For 650,- 
000 tons of shipping, there will be 32,500 
men required, and at eight dollars a 
month, they will require $260,000 per 
month to maintain them. The whole 
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of this maintenance for the coasters, 
and two-thirds for the foreign trade, 
will be purchased in our own ports; 
thus creating a demand for the produce 
of the farmer to the extent of over 
$200,000 a month. ‘Two millions and 
a half of dollars a year that used to be 
paid for farmer’s produce, is thus struck 
off; and besides this, all the people 
who used to build and repair 

ships, are now to seek other employ- 
ment. They also used to buy flour 
and beef, but the chance is now that 
one half of them will take to raising 
them. Here is a pretty little addition 
to your home market, already over- 
loaded. Nine millions exports cut off! 
two or three millions shipping demand 
destroyed! two or three of ship build- 
ers’ demand gone too! Fourteen or 


those 


fifteen millions of dollars worth, out of 


the forty-six you have to sell, are be- 
come an absolute superfluity ; and do 
you wonder that you are ruined by low 
prices? and all this is calculated, too, 
from documents of 1843, while if we 
had the returns for this year, the case 
would show still stronger, as it no doubt, 
a year hence, will be much stronger 
again. 

If you wish to be fully 
that the sort of protection which our ma- 
nufacturing lords are affording them- 
selves, is one which benefits them to 
you have only to look 


convinced 


your injury, 
at their proceedings upon the article 
of wool. You will see there that the 
principle they lay down for them- 
selves, and the principles they lay 
down for you, cannot be reconciled to 
each other. In taxing the importation 
of goods which they make, they put the 
heaviest rates on the coarsest articles, 
so that a piece of cotton costing six 
cents the square yard will pay nine 
cents duty, or one hundred and fifty 
per cent ; while if it costs thirty cents, 
it pays only thirty per cent. This is 
their dish; now look into yours. 
The only article imported from abroad 
that can at all compete with you, is 
wool, and on wool you are made to be- 
lieve that you have a protecting duty 
of thirty per cent. Yes, but coarse 
wools are excepted; the low priced 
article which for them is protected by 
one hundred and fifty per cent, is re- 
duced for you to five, and from ten to 
twenty millions of pounds of this wool 
comes in annually at this rate, supply- 
ing all the coarse manufactures. 
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Wool is, I believe, nearly or quite the 
only exception to the rule of putting 
protection on most heavily to the 
cheapest goods ; but you must see that 
if there had been any sincerity in the 
protectionists, they ‘would have done 
for the farmer exactly as they did for 
themselves. , : 

The duties \ 
all sorts (except linens, | believe) are 
heavy as 


on coarse dry goods of 
from double to ten times as 
they are on fine ones; and as our own 
manufacturers have enough 
with the coarse, our whole supply of 
fine goods must now be imported. Add 
to this the effect of the great rise of 
vill see the rea- 


business 


prices here, and you 
son why a flood of imports of certain 
kinds has been poured in upon us late- 
ly ; but as the heavy and bulky arti- 
cles are in effect prohibited, these fine 
goods have only made freights for a 
few first rate ships, and the general 
shipping interest of the country has not 
shared in the benefit at all. The ex- 
ports, accordingly, have not been favor- 


ed by any general fall of outward 
freights, and we see that they bear no 
due proportion to the imports. At this 


port of New York this year, we have 
imported, in eight months, fifty-six mil- 
lions of dollars value, and only export- 
ed twenty-one. A packet ship of a 
thousand tons cannot carry off more 
than fifty thousand dollars worth of 
flour, but she can bring home a million 
in silk goods, or half a million in fine 
cottons and such other expensive arti- 
cles as are now imported from France 
and England. ‘Thus one ship can 
bring home as much value as will pay 
for ten cargoes earried out; and while 
one packet, being a costly and perfect 
commands a full freight 
which are only risked in 
such dozen ships fit for 
coarse and heavy freights, are obliged 
to come home in ballast. Your out- 
ward freights are therefore little bene- 
fited by these imports ; but when they 
come to be paid for; when the balanee 
due to Europe for them, which we have 
not paid in exports, must be re culate d 
then in a general scarci- 


ve ssel, 
of goods, 
vessels; a 


with money ; 
ty of money and fall of prices of eve- 
thing, you will find a new consequence 
of the theory and practice of protec- 
tion. The specie of the country will 
continue to be drained off, the increas- 
ing scarcity of money reducing the 
prices of American produce till they 
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fall to a rate at which they can be ex- 
ported, in spite ofall the disadvantages 
that are thrown in their way. Then 
freights outward will rise still higher, 
and foreign markets fall lower; for we 
shall come upon them suddenly with a 
rush of heavy quantities of produce at 
once ; which, had it been sent forward 
gradually and at due times, would have 
been taken up at fair rates as it arrived ; 
but which now, arriving out of season, 
must be sacrificed. 

In this reaction the manufacturers 
must have their share. ‘Their goods 
also must first be reduced in value, and 
finally rendered nearly unsaleable ; their 
manufacturing companies, increased 
enormously by the undue and unwise 
stimulus the tariff has given them, must 
break in all directions; and the home 
market you have heard so much of will 
become utterly unavailable, not for you 
only, but for them. It is a significant 
comment upon all this nonsense of a 
home market to consume all your sur- 
plus, that with all the stimulating pro- 
tection the cotton manufacture has and 
has had, its proportion of consumption 
of cotton falls constantly in 
Fifteen years ago the cotton manufac- 
tures of this country took nearly one- 
fifth of the cotton crop. Now they 
take a seventh; the production has in- 
creased in a ratio than their 
demand, and from year to year the pro- 
portion exported has been regularly 
greater. If then, this branch, whose 
consumption of raw material is so very 
great in proportion to the labor it em- 
ploys; if this branch of manufacturing 
industry, rich and prosperous as it is, 
cannot keep pace with the production 
of cotton, what are we to think of its 
consumption of other articles. If cot- 
ton gains upon it, what does wheat do? 
for cotton is an article produced only 
by slave labor; and slave labor re- 
ceives no increase but from the natural 
progress of its population. No slaves 
are imported to add to the production 
of cotton; but our agricultural popula- 
tion in the free States has its natural 
increase, and besides, an immense im- 
migration. The very tariff in question 
has a tendency to bring us swarms of 
immigrants, whose occupation at their 
homes it may break up, and who come 
here to compete with our farmers. 
Every great convulsion in society pro- 
duces a fresh multitude of farmers. 
Every man thinks he is a born farmer, 
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and if he quits his own profession or 
industry, whether because he is ruined, 
or because he is enriched, the first 
thing he looks forisafarm. If a crisis 
comes in the money market, and ten 
thousand people fail, five thousand will 
be tilling the ground within a year. 
One half of the traders and firms in all 
sorts of business, that existed in New 
York in 1837, have now disappeared 
from the directory, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that one half of these mis- 
sing men who now survive, are in one 
shape or another at this moment agri- 
culturists. ‘There is every reason to 
think, therefore, that the general agri- 
cultural crops increase faster than the 
cotton crop; and if the surplus of cot- 
ton for export is constantly larger and 
larger in proportion to home consump- 
tion, no doubt can exist that the sur- 
plus of wheat is so also, in aggravated 
ratio. ‘This wheat ought to go to that 
pauper labor, at which we have heard 
such savage sneers from the unprinci- 
pled organs of tariffism. The pauper 
laborers; in other words, the poor la- 
borers of [urope ; the men who, like 
our own laboring class, have only the 
use of their hands in toil to live by; 
and who, unlike the men of this yet 
happy land » restricted to one indus- 
try, and deprived of that, must die; 
these are the people whom it is our 
boast to deprive of bread. If you had 
ever seen the population of an Euro- 
pean manufacturing town, if you could 
know how wretched they are, how 
emaciated with want, how broken-spir- 
ited with the daily fear of starvation ; 
and if with these sights before you, 
you were invited to jOln In some act to 
increase those wants, and turn those 
fears into reality ; you would curse the 
inviter from your side for a tempter 
and a fiend. God has put the seas be- 
tween those men and us, with much 
difference in our conditions; but he 
has given us means to cross those seas, 
and ordained commerce for reciprocal 
benefit, blessing those who give and 
those who take. Shall we, then, the 
superior, the richer, the more favored, 
break off this intercourse because those 
men are poort Shall we show our- 
selves unworthy of our blessings by 
refusing to share with them, even were 
it true that by so doing our own share 
would be diminished? But it is not 
true; and on the contrary this narrow 
and hateful doctrine recoils in practice 


6 
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with injury on its authors; and not on 
them only, but on all of us, who suffer, 
or have suffered them to prevail. I 
can bear as much in a discussion on 
polities or political economy, as most 
men, with reasonable charity for my 
opponent, and without any disposition 
to change an argument into a quarrel. 
But when I hear this cry about pauper 
labor, I mark the man that utters it— 
he is certainly a parrot or a caitiff. 
The demand from America for Euro- 
pean merchandise and manufactur 
indeed, or has been, and ought to be, 
very large and important. Diminish- 
ine this demand here, does indeed dis- 
tress and impoverish many people th: 
and the effect is that they emigrate if 
they can, and come to compete with us 
in all our branches of industry here. 
Farming, doubtless, gets most of them ; 
but manufactures also 
sions; and eventually the 
monopolist will find he has only suc- 
ceeded in realizing a transient profit at 
the expense of a permanent loss. He 
has shut out the foreign but he 
has imported the foreigner 
them, and who will continue 
them here. This foreigner, by 
himself inside our boundary, immedi- 
ately ceases to pay any revenue at all 
to our government, or any contribution 
of freight to our ships ; and yet, by vir- 
tue of the tariff, 
for a time, at higher prices than even 
b fore t 


es $ 


re; 


receive acces- 


grasping 


voods: 


made 
to make 
placing 


who 


1) 
he sells us 


his goods 
This cannot last ; 
must have its effect upon mar 
and must eventually bring down prices 


compet tition 


ufactures, 





to the lowest level at which they will 
afford any reasonable profit. Now we 


know, with regard to almost all the ar- 
, 
ticles we protect, that they can be 


here as cheap as anywhere in the world. 
i 
} 


Very many of our fabrics, 
tariff, were exported in all directions ; 


Ci om 
eiore ius 


low priced cottons were even sent to 
England and paid duty there, and were 
sold for English consumption. With- 
out protection, here for 
many such articles would be low enough 


prices now 
to allow of exportation ; but protection 
has raised them, and 

The tariff of passed at 
a time when the country had been suf- 
fering great financial disaster, and was 
still ina state of exhaustion. Few goods 
had been made or imported or demand- 
ed for along time; and under the chill- 
ing effect of that tariff scarcely any 
were imported the first year. The 


it becomes impos- 


42 was 


sible. 
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bare; the de- 
economical 
Prices 
was 
ad- 


market became totally 
mand even for the most 
consumption could not be met. 
supply 


red a very |: 


. : ° 
advanced, but the foreign 
a 
cut off, and it req 
1 Pa ‘ al ‘ 
vance to ¢€ nable that s ppiy to come in 


The domestic man 

, but had 
not provided, and could not provide a 
and prices have continued to 


and pay d ity. 


turers had secured a monopoly 


} 
supply 


rise until they have brought in the pre- 
sent flood of importations. A re-action 
is inevitable, injuring you and them, as 


! have sketched it to you a 
unhealthy violent re-actior 

step towards an end which 
have always held up to you 


That end is the ultimate re: 


the 





ction of 


goods to 





all prices of manufactured 
I that importation, 


iriff, could 
tl 


such a level ere, 


even without the t: 
pete with them. In 
when the home 

tured goods, like that of wheat and cot- 


not com- 


efat thy 
it sta ot ings, 


- noetior; t Mar 7 
produ tion of manulac- 


! 
ton, shall be so great as to exes dail pos- 


sibility of home ¢ onsumption, there will 


no Jonger be any use for protection. 


here will no longer be any argument 


e ] 4 ‘ 
open between farmer and manuf icturer, 
} ci } : ¢ we 
unless, indeed, S 18 mos provabie, 


keeping 
n while 
admitting they are useless. ‘They do 


LV y er ttons, 


these last shall the 


ess restrictions In lorce eve 


SO now, On coarse 1 ie 





ind no instance 1s known of thet id- 
mitting that any manufacture was out 
of its infancy, and independ if foster- 
mother tariff. 

But when this point is reached, what 
will follow ? It will follow in the first 
place that duties on imports now es- 
tablished, will no longer yield eve- 


nue. Duties on imports are the best 
Way to raise a revenue ¢ :all accounts ; 
but as some out-al out theorists go 
for direct taxation exclus ely, | will 


\ 
tell you why I think indirect is better. 


Many are misled by the words,—di- 
rect seems democratic—much more so 
than indirect; but did it ever occur to 
you that direct taxation gives credit, 
while indirect gives none t indirect 
taxation cuts at once into a given 


quantity of merchandise and takes out 


its dues, and then, and not t 
Every 


ll then, de- 
who 
and 
escape trom 


man 


his share 


livers up the rest. 
uses that article pays 
cannot escape; but many 
direct taxation. Direct taxation be- 
gins by deelaring you a debtor to the 
state ; you may owe this debt a long 
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You may put it off, evade it, 
swear it down, or run away, and es- 
cape it altogether, or you :may conceal 
your property, falsify its value, or 


time. 


cheat your creditor in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. These are the evils of 
credit to the creditor; but, on the other 
hand, what injustice is often done the 


debtor! Have we not heard of farms 
thrown away at auction to raise small 
sums and have we not 
known absentees defrauded by tax 
sales, widows and orphans oppressed 
and ruined, to get ten shillings 
haps out of a hundred acres of unproduc- 
tive or neglected land? The tariff 
saves us from all this—let us save the 
tariff; we shall want it long after it 
has ceased to give a revenue on cot- 
ton, coal, iron, sugar or salt. We shall 
then tax the articles which are now 
free; the produce of climates with 
which we cannot compete ; and be as- 
sured, friend Issachar, that from these 
and from these only, this nation at last 
will get a revenue by taxing imports. 
All manufactured now taxed 
will eventually, whether protected or 
not, arrive at prices here too low for 
importation, and the list is not very 
long of goods which must then take 
their places and bear the burden. 


great costs; 


per- 
i 


coods 


Tea, coffee, some tropical fruits and 
woods, and some drugs and minerals, 
are all that occur to me at present ; 
and in case of any emergency requir- 
ing revenue, the duties on imports 
may fall short and the tax-gatherer 
go his rounds to your door. Is it de- 


sirable to hasten this period? to bring 
through ruln- 
, than it must come by 
and gradual approach? {| 
not, and you think so too, my 
friend, and every sound man 
whose opinion is not biassed 


narrow 


jt on sooner, a series of 
ous convul 
a healthy 
think 
good 


sions 


thinks sO, 
by self-interest, or warped by 
views and flee logic. 

I shall not undertake to entertain 
you, friend Issachar, with any general 
views of the advantages of freedom 
and disadvantages of restriction, nor 
with any details of contingent losses 
which must fall upon us if we put 
checks on the vcoings and incomings 
of the products of all the world in our 
ports. It is sufficient for me now to 
have explained to you, that your pro- 
duce is burdened at this moment with 
a direct export tax; and in that fact 
you see a reason why the surplus 


out 
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quantity suffers a fall in the market 
equal to the amount of that tax; and 
if the surplus falls in price, the whole 
must. By checking trade and inter- 
change, we no doubt injure our markets 
to a much greater extent than the real 
amount of tax we put on; but this ad- 
ditional injury cannot be stated with 
precision, and our argument is suffi- 
ciently strong if we leave all that out 
of view altogether. But I must 
remark to you that corrupt and dishon- 
est governments have, in all ages, had 
one object in view, and have always 
held one language in relation to it. 
They have always sought to restrict 
the freedom of the people, and have 
always told them that freedom was not 
good for them: and that the restric- 
tions were actually intended for their 
benefit. Bat I ask you to unite with 
me, and with the democratic party, in 
saying to our government that it shall 
not restrict us at all; that it is not con- 
stituted to restrain, nor even to protect 
us; it isa mere instrument, through 
which, with our united strength, we 
will protect ourselves; but not by 
oppressing each other. ‘The power to 
suppress one trade, and build up anoth- 
er, is an arrogated power—the seed 
corn of a harvest of corruption. Men 
go to Washington to get laws passed, 
by which individuals make millions ; 
and for such objects it is not to be 
doubted, but the cajolery which walks 
openly in our lobbies, has a twin 
brother of bribe ry prowling near them 
in secret. We have suffered Congress 
to “ protect” American manufactures, 
and it went on in the last tariff so far 
as to protect pimento. Ten cents a 
pound upon pimento that cost five ; and 
that line in a tariff made fortunes for 
men who had stores full of it here im- 
ported free. it may have been written 
accidentally; it may not have been 
paid for with hard cash, but it is diffi- 
cult to say why it put down so, 
upon any re asonab] e and honest suppo- 
sition. 

If this power is even 

» be capable of doing some 


was 


ed, then, 
ed it 


adm 


onal to be abolished for fear of the 
evil itis suretodo. Itleads our legis- 
lators into temptation; it turns the 


heads of our manufacturers, and teaches 
them that wholesome competition is en- 
mity and injury, and ought to be put 
down by law. It sets them speculating 


upon the means of making the govern- 
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mental machine subserve their private 
purposes ; and having once entertained 
this notion, they become anxious to in- 
crease the powers of the machine they 
intend to use. They associate them- 
selves,consequently,with other schemers 
having similar intentions ; one set that 
want to rule and pillage us with a gen- 
eral bank; another set that would “ dis- 
tribute” our revenues to themselves in 
dividends on broken stocks; and the 
whole together make an assault on the 
checks of the Constitution, that they 
may have absolute power should they 
succeed in clubbing to a momentary 
majority. This is the mass of oppo- 
nents now banded against Democracy, 
and waving the banner of Henry Clay, 
and the only honest and disinterested 
mass to be found beneath that banner is 
the remnant of bigoted old Toryism 
and Federalism, which sincerely be- 
lieves in a strong government, and 
seeks to give it all possible powers and 
independence of responsibility from an 
inherited disbelief in the people. Such 
are the elements of Whiggery; the ta- 
riff, the black tariff of 1842, is it$ basis 
and its gold mine; for bank and distri- 
bution just now are bankrupt ; and hon- 
est old Federalism will not find its thou- 
sands for pipe-laying. Such is the 
noisy army now marching to overpow- 


Hope. 


[Oct. 


er us; with what hopes let Louisiana 
tell Maine, and Maine shall tell it back 
to Louisiana. Let me tell you, in con- 
clusion, some results that will come out 
of all this. 

1. The unholy alliance indicated 
above will be pulverized by the elec- 
tion in November and for ever dis- 
solved. Three of its elements, Bank, 
Assumption of State-debts (otherwise 
called distribution), and the Anti-veto, 
will never be held up again as political 
dogmas. 

2. The Whig party will never again, 
nor any great party in this country, at- 
tempt to ring in voters with empty 
noise, like bees with tin kettles. ‘The 
mighty uproar of 1840, now reduced to 
a miserable newspaper din of pretended 
exultation, will die away and never have 
an echo. 

3. Mr. Clay will be the last great 
candidate for public favor that will 
east in his lot with the Protectionists. 
He is now playing his last card, with a 
nervous mobility of doctrine, and a rest- 
Jess superabundance of letter writing 
that mark the approaches of despera- 
tion. The experience of the present 
tariff has taught our great farming in- 
terest how to distinguish and reward 
the man WHO MAKES WAR ON THE PRICB 
OF FLOUR. 


HOPE. 


Like the glad skylark, who, each early morn, 
Springs from her nest among the weeds and flowers, 
And whether stormy clouds or bright are born, 
Pierces the realm of sunshine and of showers. 

And with untiring wing and steady eye, 

And never-ceasing song, so loud and sweet, 

So full of trusting love, that it is meet 

At Heaven's own gate to be uplifted high, 

Offers his sacrifice of gratitude ; 


‘ 
So hope, 


the one, the only hope, spreads out 


Her wings from the heart’s tearful solitude, 

Darkened too oft by weeds, quiv’ring about 

The cloudlike cares of earth, till sudden strenoth is given 
To dart above them all, and soar with songs to heaven. 


Philadelphia. 


C. 
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UNITARIAN PORTRAITS 


BY W. 


As a mere system, or rather intellec- 
tual sect, Unitarianism stands the first 
of sects in this country. Among its 
numerous and steadfast adherents in 
England, it numbers some of the very 
greatest names in Poesy, Philosophy, 
Science and Divinity; while in this 
country, its prominent preachers and 
advocates are in the first ranks of socie- 
ty, the foremost men of our age, the 
ablest scholars and finest writers. They 
have had Channing and Brownson and 
Webster ; and they now have, Dewey, 
Bancroft, Emerson, Bellows, the Eve- 
retts, the Sedgwicks, the Wares, 
Sparks, Palfrey, Furness, and many 
more of the first class. They write 
the best histories, the best review arti- 
cles, that approach so closely the high 
European standard and which they 
sometimes equal; they deliver the best 
sermons, lectures and addresses. They 
are our most accurate men of research, 
our most thorough political as well as 
moral philosophers. They are not 
without their mystics and spiritualists, 
modern Platonists, nay Swedenbor- 
gians. 

Their congregations are composed 
chiefly of the better class,as to wealth 


and intelligence; men of sense; men 
of reflection. It isa sect of scholars, 
thinkers and moral reformers. Learn- 


ing and argument are necessary to en- 
able them to preserve anything like 
union; to maintain their very existence, 
as an independent society. This has 
always been the case. ‘The wise are 
ever, unfortunately for the rest of the 
world, in a minority. They are forced 
to make head against a strong current 
of popular prejudice, for the people 
can never become Unitarian. Hence, 
from a want of intellectual sympathy, 
results a great evil; the lack of moral 
sympathy. It is an exclusive sect; 
and here lies its greatest weakness, as 
it appears to us; itis not a religion for 
the ignorant and poor. You will see 
in their churches, very few of the 
wretched and miserable. It is too re- 


fined a theory for them; simplified as 
it may be, to the scholar! 
gregations consist, generally, of well- 
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dressed, well-behaved, well-to-do men 
of the world, and men of business. 
All-complacency sits there, alas! too 
often, side by side, with all-coldness ! 

But whatever be the defects of Uni- 
tarianism as a creed, we cannot help 
conceeding great talent and accomplish- 
ed scholarship to the most distinguish- 
ed promulgators of it. Indeed, asa 
body, as we have frequently before de- 
clared, the Unitarian clergy forms un- 
questionably the most intellectual class 
or order of men we have. We know 
this is sometimes disputed ; the merit, 
genius and acquisitions of these secta- 
ries (as the orthodox may pronounce 
them), are often underrated and most 
unjustly disparaged. Tor this reason 
we have collected together a few pen 
and ink portraits of a few leading 
Unitarians; who alone would givea 
character to any church, system, so- 
ciety orsect. We have selected Dew- 
ey, as the representative of the pulpit; 
Bancroft, the American historian; Em- 
erson, the leading philosophic writer ; 
Brownson, the political philosopher; and 
Edward Everett, the man of accom- 
plishment and elegant orator. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey is at the 
head of the Unitarian denomination in 
this city. His fame is not confined te 
it, however ; for he has, by his writings, 
gained a very considerable general re- 
putation. He has a great name in all 
New-England, from his native county 
of Berkshire, to the 
city of Boston. He is spoken of with 
respect in England. But in his city 
congregation, Dr. Dewey is esteemed 
superior even to Channing. He has 
distinguished himself in the pulpit by 
his works, and as a lecturer. He isa 
leader in the path of social reform, as 
well as a teacher of moral duty. Who 
has written so pertinently on the topics 
of a city life—of beggars, to artizans, 
on labor, on art? ‘To whom are we 
indebted for so many useful suggestions 
and illustrations in the conduct of life? 
What public instructor has handled the 
wide range of minor moralities so suc- 
cessfully * Mr. Bellows is rising rapidly 
into an almost merited rivalry. He is 
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a young man of a very comprehensive 
understanding and considerable fancy ; 
of great reach of thought, and freedom 
of style. These two gentlemen are 
the only settled clergymen of the Uni- 
tarian persuasion in this city. 

Dewey is the ablest popular philoso- 
phical lecturer of our time. Others 
may have a more easy narrative style, 
may gossip more pleasantly, reason 
more cogently, speculate more pro- 
foundly, or imagine with greater in- 
tenseness. But no man teaches more 
agreeably, makes more out of a hack- 
neyed subject, or unites more pleasant- 


ly the various separate excellences of 


others. Still he has defects; and to 
begin with them (which implies to end 
very soon), Dewey is not a man of an 
original, or a very deep intellect ; that 
is, he rarely originates anything. In 
setting an old subject ina new light, 
in imparting an air, at least, of nov elty 
to trite topics, he is certainly original. 
But he never places a new subject in a 
new light, nor, indeed, in any light 
whatever. We may say of him, “he 
has no quality of newness in him. 
Truth to him is dear, and truth is at 
once as old as creation, and as fresh as 
the cheek of childhood. Dewey is 
eminently skilful as a translator or ex- 
positor of other men’s views. His il- 
justrations, his refinements, his deduc- 
tions, are entirely his own. As a Jec- 
turer, Dewey makes more abundant 
use of foreign materials; helps him- 
self, unscrupulously, to whatever he 
finds in Carlyle or Guizot, or any writ- 
er of their stamp, suitable to his pre- 
sent purpose. He stands between 
these high intellects and the audience. 
He is their interpreter. With what 
tact, however, does he select, com- 
bine, methodise, and extract; how 
nice his distinctions ; what point, what 
pithiness of sense! These are his 
own. Nor are his solemn declamation 
and thoughtful sentiment less borrow- 
ed. They are as individual as his pe- 
culiar traits of character and temper. 
As a writer of sermons and moral 
discourses, Dewey is perhaps a little too 
elaborate, with an occasional tinge of 
affectation. He i is scrupulously accu- 
rate and neat. But the fault of his 
books is the merit of his pulpit dis- 
courses. His style is a spoken style, 
and hence, when coolly criticised, and 
compared with high standards, it reads, 
perhaps, somewhat flatly. If Dr. 
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Dewey only preached, talked, and lec- 
tured, he would pass for more, and de- 
servedly too, than most mere readers of 
his books will allow him to be. Once 
disconnect the preacher or lecturer or 
private gentleman, from the writer, and 
we should not wonder if he were un- 
derrated. Still there is thought, sense, 
ingenuity, observation of life, and a 
noble humanity in all of Dewey’s writ- 
ings. What we object to in them are 
merely defects of style and manner. 
To see and hear Dewey to the best ad- 
vantage, he must be heard from the 
pulpit. That is his throne. He 
there, the wise moral teacher; always 
taking high ground, yet always most 
liberal and considerate. On topics of 
doctrinal discussion this gentleman is 
extremely ready and ingenious in re- 
plying even to the best settled objec- 
tions ; he is admirably expert in detect- 
ing a fallacy, or exposing a popular 
error. Unaffectedly candid, he is the 
fairest of disputants. The manner of 
Dewey is disliked by most strangers, 
though habit and custom render it even 
agreeable. His apparent indolence is 
the effect of ill health; his suspected 
austerity only a harshness of feature, 
that benevolence renders gentle, and 
sincerity attractive. The true test of 
excellence applies to him, viz.—repeat- 
ed attendance on his preaching. ‘To 
use a familiar phrase, he grows on you, 
and the oftener you hear him the better 
you get to like him; until at last the 
preacher subsides into the friend, and 
the grave divine into the kind com- 
panion. 

Compared with Channing, Dewey 
loses much in regard to a certain co- 
piousness of thought, and expansive 
beauty of declamation. His mind is 
not spread over so wide a field of 
thought; is rather concentrated on a 
few striking points. Dewey has more 
ingenuity—lis style is more epigram- 
matic than Channing’s ; but with less of 
elevation than of dignity. Dewey is 
perfectly free from all extravagance, 
all bigotry andintolerance. He 1s free 
from the oracular common-places that 
so frequently disfigure the fine thoughts 
and terse style of Emerson. He has 
none of the fierceness of our most 
powerful political writer—also a clergy- 
man—Brownson, 

He is eminently practical, and yet 
no mere practical man. Dewey has 
besides a poetical fancy, and a pure 
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vein of humane sentiment, often glow- 
ing with a generous eloquen ce. He 
looks at life with a mild eye, and feels 
the wants and the sufferings of humani- 
ty. To supply the first, and remedy 
the last, the constant aim of his 
thoughtful brain and feeling heart. 

The great work of Mr. Bancroft is a 
criticism rather thana history. He has 
little skill in mere narrative, but he 
possesses the most philosophical spirit 
of any writer of history in England or 
this country since Hume. In some 
points he even surpasses Hume. Un- 
questionably his inferior in elegance of 
style, he atones for this defect dy great 
ingenuity and boldness. He is often 
original in his views. He has some 
chapters that are independent essays 
in themselves, and in which he thorough- 
ly exhausts his subjects: of this kind 
are those on the Quakers and on Roger 
Williams. Wewill venture to say that 
nothing has ever been written of the 
Quakers, that comprises, in the same 
space, so much liberality and acuteness. 
We will oppose Bancroft to old Bar- 
clay himself or Thomas Sewall. Asa 
specimen of his originality, in an indi- 
vidual instance, take his character of 
Sir Harry Vane, different a man 
from what other historians have repre- 
sented him. 

Asa mere narrator Bancroft is defi- 
cient. Ile is abrupt and dry: wants 
continuity and harmony. But this very 
abruptness is sometimes quite effective. 
In the relation of hurried savage war- 
fare, a sea fight, a sudden calamity, too 
terrible for the mind to dwell on a mi- 
nute consideration of particulars, it 
comes very seasonably, to aid and 
heighten the general effect. In de- 
scription our historian is cold and elab- 
orate. His mind is without those soft 
melting colors that charm one in Rob- 
ertson. But description is only a de- 
lightful incident in a history ; it is not 
the main design. In portrait painting 
we should place Mr. Bancroft very 
high: on the same level with Hume, 
and only just below Clarendon. ‘The 
general merits of his style are undoubt- 
ed. He isclose, connected, clear, with 
no little vigor, though without much 
elegance. 

Mr. Bancroft is the historian for the 
people. Poets, now-a-days, write for 
the people, and why should not histo- 
rians? He traces, with a masterly 
hand, the progress of democratic 
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principle,—the ultimately sovereign 
power in the State. In his history, a 
wise and reasonable democrat, this gen- 
tleman is said to be, in the field of actual 
politics, a fierce partisan. We can 
scarcely credit this. ‘True democracy 
is a very different thing from jacobin- 
ism, let it be defined by what political 
lexicographer you please. A gentle- 
man and a philosopher may, and indeed 
should be, in this country, a democrat 
of the old stamp: but it isa discredit to 
a man’s heart, as well asa censure t* 
his taste, to confound himself with the 
herd of ignorant, hireling, pot-house, 
self-styled democrats. ‘These are the 
very men, who, when they acquire 
power or procure office, rival the czar 
himself in despotism and tyranny. Tur- 
bulent democracy is only the reverse of 
rigid autocracy, and extremes meet. 
Democracy is a principle, and depends 
not on the dress or fortune of the man 
who teaches or professes it. 

Historians have heretofore thought 
it beneath them to notice any class but 
the highest, or perhaps, sometimes 
(with an air of condescension), the mid- 
dling Bancroft more wisely 
looks for the future advancement of so- 
ciety from the elevation of the lower 
classes, who are at the very basis of 
the civil polity. The foundation of so 
vast a structure ought, surely, to be 
firmly laid. 

If the value of a writer is to be esti- 
mated not only by the number of his 
judicious admirers, but also by the 
reputation and ability of his pupils and 
follow ers, great should be thy fame, as 
nobly won, O Goethe! The English 
critic and expositor of the great Ger- 
man is Carlyle, whom Goethe speaks 
of in Eckermann’s Conversations, as 
having a finer insight into German au- 
thors, and as possessing higher esthetic 
culture, than any man in Germany— 
questionless, a compliment to the admir- 
ing critic of Faust and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter. Still, with all his credulity, his 
quaintness, and affectation, Carlyle is a 
powerful thinker and a bold writer. 
Often absurd, as often picturesque ; 
frequently fantastic, aud yet sometimes 
really profound. 

The American commentator on Goe- 
the is R. W. Emerson, also the disci- 
ple of Carlvle, or rather, perhaps, the 
disciple of Goethe through Carlyle—a 
sort of admirer and critic at second- 
hand. Mr. Emerson, we are told, tra- 
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velled with Carlyle on the Continent, 
where he studied German literature 
exactly, and scanned the face of human 
as well as of external nature. Some 
years after his return home (meanwhile 
a correspondent of his gifted fellow- 
traveller), he collects his miscellaneous 
papers, reviews, and essays, and be- 
eomes the editor of his friend’s writings. 

We have thus traced the connection 
of Mr. Emerson with Carlyle and 
Goethe, to mark the resemblance be- 
tween the mind of our American mys- 
tic and the living lights of the old 
world—to show the sources of his in- 
spiration and the origin of his doctrines. 
The mind of Emerson may have been 
naturally of a speculative cast, colored 
with “ figures and fantasies.” And 
yet, there can be no doubt, he has de- 
rived much from the greater intellects 
with whom he has become familiar, 
both by study and personal intercourse. 


To employ a favorite instrument of 


criticism, the parallel, we may call 
Emerson the American Carlyle. Ra- 
ther, however, from some peculiarities 
of style and certain doctrines, than from 
the general cast of his mind or the spirit 
of his philosophy. In this he is a mys- 
tic. Carlyle is no one thing, and of no 
sect. In originality of thought, Car- 
lyle is superior : in purity of language, 
Emerson has the advantage. In style, 
he is quaint enough at times to suit 
Digby himself. He has less natural 
fancy, perhaps, than the English writ- 
er; but more of a scholastic humor. 
As a scholar, we suspect his studies 
fal] pretty much within the same circle. 

Mr. Emerson is the leader of the 
new Boston school of philosophy—the 
sect of wise men from the East; a 
school which has a certain daring, 
transcendental spirit of its own, but, so 
far as we can discover, holding no very 
precise doctrines, and without any one 
bond of union. Its sub-leaders and 
separate teachers each declare a modi- 
fication of the grand doctrine for them- 
selves; each are their own instructors. 
They compose an independency of opi- 
nion. They unite to differ. Referring 
everything to the individual soul, they 
must entertain within themselves a 
contrariety of belief, a mixture of sys- 
tems. They are now shrewd and prac- 
tical, again absurd and visionary, at 
last high and spiritual. 

The tone of the sect is at once mys- 
tical, aphoristic, oracular. They are 
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stiff dogmatists. In treating with them 
you must have a large share of faith, 
or rather credulity. By it they seek 
to move mountains of metaphysical dif- 
ficulty, to unriddle the darkest problems 
of humanity, to disclose the secrets of 
the universe. Vain endeavor! ‘To do 
them justice, they have high aims, spi- 
ritual views, but they rush in with 
boldness, where “‘ angels fear to tread!” 

They are hardly as clear and practi- 
cal as they are daring and presumptu- 
ous. Their success Is doubtful; their 
tendency injurious. Injurious, especi- 
ally, in point of religious creed ; for, the 
certain effect, the sure end of their phi- 
losophising, is, Pantheism. ‘This, by 
making everything God, destroys the 
very idea of a Deity distinct from mat- 
ter and from the creatures of his plas- 
tic hand. 

The sect has a narrowing influence, 
not only from the very fact of its being 
a sect, but also from the reiteration of 
its favorite topics. These are of pro- 
gress, of insight, of the individual 
soul. Most true and weighty are they ; 
yet, by being eternally harped on and 
insulated, they lose their effect; and 
out of their proper place, like figures 
transposed, their force and complexion 
is entirely altered. In this way the 
highest truths may be converted into, 
may be made to assume, the appear- 
ance of the rankest falsehoods. 

The style of these writers deserves 
to be noticed. Their favorite method 
of composition seems to be transposl- 
tion, involution, a conciseness approach- 
ing to obscurity, and sometimes actu- 
ally obscuring the thought. They are 
writers of maxims, thinking to make 
old thoughts appear new, by the strik- 
ing form in which they are moulded. 
On the tritest topies they are on the 
look-out for some grand discovery. 
They will not believe truth has been 
and is; they think it is to come. They 
look for a revelation ; they seek asign ; 
but their oracles are not always vera- 
cious. Thereare lying prophets among 
them. In all probability they employ 
this form to hide the truth. It is easy 
to speak falsely in enigmas; it is al- 
most impossible to lie in plain phrase. 

Much of this censure applies to Mr. 
Emerson as the exponent and grand- 
master of the school. He has less, 
however, of these defects than his 
friends and followers, writers in the 
“a” 
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Mr. Emerson has not published 
much under the sanction and with the 
warrant of his name;—chiefly ad- 
dresses and lectures (unprinted), papers 
in the Dial, and a little book generally 
assigned to him—Nature.* 

There are three points,. legally 
speaking, we would make in this 
sketch—three topics; the fancy, the 
style, and the voice of Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson's fancy is the scholar’s 
fancy; elaborate, quaint, artificial; a 
little exaggerated, slightly fantastical ; 
caught, perhaps, from foreign sources ; 
a revival probably of Plato, of the 
poetic Neo-Platonists, strangely min- 
gled with the dreams of Swedenborg, 
the reveries of the Kantian philoso- 
phy, and the noble aspirations of Goe- 
the. Emerson’s fancy is generally 
illustrative ; sometimes, richly descrip- 
tive. Take the following picture out 
of “* Nature :” 


3 





** But in other hours, Nature satisfies 
the soul purely by its loveliness, and 
without any mixture of corporeal benefit. 
I have seen the spectacle of morning 
from the hill-top over against my house, 
from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long 
slender bars of cloud float like fishes in 
the sea of crimson light. From the earth 
as a shore I look out into that silent sea. 
I seem to partake its rapid transforma- 
tions: the active enchantment reaches 
my dust, and I dilate and conspire with 
the morning wind. How does Nature 
deify us with a few and cheap elements ? 
Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. 
The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and 
moon rise my Paphos, and unimaginable 
realms of fairie; broad noon shall be 
my England of senses and the under- 
standing; the night shall be my Germany 
of mystic philosophy and dreams. 

* Not less excellent, except for our less 
susceptibility in the afternoon, was the 
charm of a January sunset. The west- 
ern clouds divided and subdivided them- 
selves into pink flakes modulated with 
tints of unspeakable softness; and the 
air had so much life and sweetness, that 
it was a pain to come within doors. 
What was it that Nature would say? 
Was there no meaning in the live repose 
of the valley behind the mill, and which 
Homer or Shakspeare could not re-form 
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for me in words? The leafless trees 
become spires of flame in the sunset, with 
the blue east for their background, and 
the stars of the dead calices of flowers, 
and every withered stem and _ stubble 
ruined with frost, contribute something to 
the mute music.” 


This is what description ought to 
be—the actual landscape, with a color- 
ing of reflection; in a word, a senti- 
mental picture. 

The style of Emerson is, 
its purity of mere language, 
respects most impure. 

The prevailing defect is want of 
continuity. This very defect secures 
certain ignorant admirers, who 


with all 
in other 


« Wonder with a foolish face of praise.” 


Yet it is startling and impressive. 
But it is very faulty; it discloses real 
weakness. It was said of Seneca that 
his writings were sand without lime. 
This may be much more truly said of 
Emerson, to whom Seneca is quite a 
flowing writer. It may be said, the 
book of books—the words of the wise 
man, and the sentences of the preach- 
er—are purely fragmentary. But they 
are complete in themselves, and the 
Book of Proverbs is literally meant to 
be made up of detached sayings. 
Emerson, however, writes an address, 
or delivers a lecture, which is not one 
and the same throughout, but made up 
of centos, full of scattered and hetero- 
geneous thoughts and fancies. 

Emerson’s voice is, in fashionable 
phrase, “a magnificent organ,” full, 
rich, deep, with sweetness and expres- 
sion. Unfortunately, it is rather mo- 
notonous. It suits his style admirably. 
It marks him as a sort of male sybil; 
with little action, and no grace of 
address, he is the most impressive 
lecturer we have heard. 

He relies chiefly on a certain “ pre- 
cision” stateliness of manner and em- 
phasis of elocution. He has some- 
what the mortified look of a Puritan. 
But he is very far from being that. 

Of his published works his addresses, 
with the defect of style we have men- 
tioned, contain, notwithstanding, point- 
ed sentences, shrewd remarks and oc- 





* Since this character was originally written (some years since), an admirable 
volume of essays has been published by this writer, which places him in the first 
rank of the thinkers of this country. 
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easional fullness of rich declamation. 
In his divinity address occurs the best 
definition of preaching we can recollect. 
‘Preaching is the expression of the 
moral sentiment, in application te the 
duties of life.’ This may be called a 
low view, but let us not forget that 
model of all preachers, the sermon on 
the Mount. It was, strictly, a dis- 
course of divine morality. He notices 
in a phrase, the capital secret of all 
preaching, ‘ to convert life into truth :’ 
to import personal experience into re- 
ligious doctrine. 

“ Nature” is an essay descriptive, 
wsthetical, moral, psychological and 
prophetic. It is full of matter, pithy, 
shrewd, and often eloquent. In the 
chapter on “ commodity,” there 
is a brilliant passage on the useful 
arts, a part of which we quote as a fine 
specimen of the volume. 


“Under the general name of commodi- 
ty, I rank all those advantages which our 
senses owe to nature. This, of course, is 
a benefit which is temporary and mediate, 
not ultimate, like its service to the soul. 
Yet, although low, it is perfect in its kind, 
and is the only use of nature which all 
men apprehend. The misery of man ap- 
pears like childish petulance, when we 
explore the steady and prodigal provision 
that has been made for his support and 
delight in this green ball which floats him 
through the heavens. What angels in- 
vented these splendid ornaments, these 
rich conveniences, this ocean of air above, 
this ocean of water beneath, this firma- 


ment of earth between? this zodiac of 


lights, this tent of dropping clouds, this 
striped coat of climates, this fourfold 
year? Beasts, fire, water, stones and 
corn serve him. The field is at once his 
floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his 
garden, and his bed. 


€ More servants wait on man, 
Than he’ll take notice of.’ 


“ Nature, in its ministry to man, is not 
only the material, but it is also the pro- 
cess and the result. All the parts inces- 
santly work into each other’s hands for the 
profit of man. The wind sows the seed ; 
the sun evaporates the sea; the wind 
blows the vapor to the field; the ice, on 
the other side of the planet, condenses 
rain on this; the rain feeds the plant; 
the plant feeds the animal; and thus the 
endless circulations of the divine charity 
nourish man. 

“* The useful arts are but re-productions 
or new combinations by the wit of man, 
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of the natural benefactors. He no longer 
waits for passing gales, but by means of 
steam he realizes the fable of £olus’s 
bag, and carries the two and thirty winds 
in the boiler of his boat. To diminish 
friction, he paves the road with iron bars, 
and, mounting a coach with a ship load of 
men, animals and merchandise behind 
him, he darts through the country, from 
town to town, like an eagle or a swallow 
through the air. By the aggregate of 
these aids is the face of the world chang- 
ed from the era of Noah to that of Napo- 
leon! The private poor man hath cities, 
ships, canals, bridges, built for him. He 
goes to the post office, and the human 
race run of his errands; to the book shop, 
and the human race read and write of all 
that happens for him; to the court house, 
and nations repair his wrongs. He sets 
his house upon the road, and the human 
race go forth every morning and shovel 
out the snow and cut a path for him!” 


As a thinker we have called Emer- 
son a mystic. Mysticism being com- 
pounded, partly, of high spiritual in- 
stincts and partly of ignorant rashness, 
must be a very unsafe basis for any 
scheme of philosophy. It must run its 
followers into absurdities, as well as 
into noble trains of thought. It is an 
inspired revery, and when the dreamer 
awakes, he awakes to ineffectual aspi- 
rations and confusion of ideas. He 
wants precision, even if he has the 
power to effect anything. Mr. Emer- 
son is a strong man, and can work him- 
self clear of these incumbrances, but 
all of his admirers cannot. 

Asa critic we would place Emerson 
high, if he gave us more criticisms like 
that of Goethe. We conceive him to 
be a man of analytical rather than crea- 
tive powers. He can dissect more ea- 
sily than compose. 

As a religionist we leave his Divini- 
ty addresses to speak for themselves. 
It is very easy to see that this gentle- 
man is a man of theory, and not much 
given to practical logic. Strict argu- 
ment might dispel some of these “ cob- 
webs of the brain” he has so industri- 
ously spun, and precipitate the downfall 
of those visionary notions that are even 
now tottering on the verge of destruc- 
tion. 

The character of a Reformer, in the 
present state of civilisation, cannot with 
prudent thinkers be expected to meet 
with much favor. In the first place, it 
implies a presumptuous confidence, and 











an overweening assumption, that natu- 
rally excite opposition, since they ap- 
pear to court it. Besides this, it dis- 
plays some ignorance, certainly, and a 
great deficiency of reverence, to slight 
the endeavors and actual experiments 
commenced, and in some instances con- 
summated, by the wise counsellors of a 
past age. The aims of the reformer 
are too often wild and unsatisfactory. 
He employs little discrimination in his 
schemes of ameliorating the world. He 
would undo all that has been done ; the 
good as well as the bad. He seems to 
consider the whole body politic as cor- 
tupt, rather than that certain portions 
of it are diseased. He looks on all 
present ills as pervading every part of 
it—as chronic disorders, instead of be- 
ing merely local, and in many instances 
temporary affections. Such is, too 
often, the picture of a modern refor- 
mer. 

The true reformer, like Time, which 
Bacon represents as the greatest of in- 
novators, is more cautious in bringing 
in new measures ; before he concludes 
a plan, he first considers the cost. 
There are, doubtless, many evils in 
the world— much suffering — genuine 
wretchedness, not always brought on 
by folly or crime. There is ungene- 
rous oppression, and virtual tyranny, 
and hardness of heart in the rich and 
powerful, and selfishness in the easy 
and luxurious. Still, evil is to be con- 
quered by good, not by new evils. 

The true government is that which 
teaches us to govern ourselves and 
allow full scope for independent, but 
intelligent action. Reformers are apt 
to talk of government as if the people 
did not create the state, but rather the 
state the people. 

Mr. Brownson is, perhaps, the most 
prominent example we can present of 
the general class of reformers. Yet, 
as he has been so much noticed already 
as a political speculatist and theologian, 
we will not repeat the common criti- 
cisms on his versatile and somewhat 
fickle turn, but restrict ourselves to a 
few remarks on his literary criticisms 
and general claims as a writer and 
thinker. In his capacity of critic, Mr. 
Brownson’s judgments are far from in- 
fallible. He tries matters too much by 
a political standard. Formerly, when 
smit with the spirit of an agrarian 
equality, he judged moralists, poets, 
historians, if not strongly tinged with 
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the spirit of democracy, as harshly as 
Touchstone judged those not connected 
with the court—“ Hast thou been at 
court, shepherd ?!—thou art in a parlous 
state—thou art damned.” His style, 
too, with great merit, has equal faults. 
It is full of vigor and earnestness, but 
to the last degree copious, and running 
over into diffuseness, Still it is never 
vague and unmeaning, however prolix 
and tiresome: the metaphysical articles 
in this journal, by this writer, were un- 
questionably open to this charge—the 
threads were so fine spun, as to become 
almost indistinguishable. Clearness 
and fluency are the characteristics of 
Brownson’s style,which seldom exhibits 
much condensed force or epigrammatic 
point. We think we can discover the 
secret of Brownson’s manner. It was 
probably assumed, at first, for the pur- 
pose of impressing distinct ideas on 
common minds, as the vehicle ef popu- 
lar instruction. For this object it is 
exactly suited. But it is not the style 
for scholars, nor men of reflection. It is 
too thin—a transparent veil, disclosing 
all at first sight. It is gold, attenuated 
to the thinnest surface: mere leaf: all 
surface, without depth and bulk. 

As a lecturer or pamphleteer, Mr. 
Brownson has rare merit. His cele- 
brated pamphlet, in which he laid open 
his doctrine of property and inheritance, 
is not mueh inferior to the kest political 
writing of Hazlitt, full of personal feel- 
ing and a certain colloquial energy. If 
not quite as polished and terse as Paine, 
it is, perhaps, still more popularly writ- 
ten. The lectures and addresses of the 
same author are models in their form 
and manner, however heretical. He is 
a ready, full, spirited speaker and 
thinker, on his legs ; almost as much at 
home in a keen, logical discussion, as 
in a flowing strain of ardent declama- 
tion. 

Asa general thinker, a scholar and 
a man, the Editor of the Boston 
Quarterly is much entitled to respect. 
However we may censure apparent 
vacillations of the theorist (the result of 
a quick and restless intellect, and a 
singularly mobile, speculative charac- 
ter), still the sincerity of the man is 
unquestioned. A manly character, 
right or wrong, is not to be put down, 
least of all by enemies. To conquer 
this strong man by reason, by experi- 
ence, by friendliness, by Love : this is 
the only way. A man of humanity, 
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with a strong sense of justice: an 
honest religionist, a politician without 
being a partisan, Mr. Brownson must 
be instinctively a Democrat. He may be 
a Democrat distinguished from the mass 
of those so called, yet the bias of his 
feelings, his hopes, his tendencies must 
lie in that direction. Asa philanthro- 
pist, he must see that the people, the 
body of the nation, are to be chiefly re- 
garded by government. The rich may 
live in fore ign climes. The scholar is 
partly (though by no means sufficiently) 
protected. The professions defend 
themselves: the arts depend upon 
all. But the people, confined to one 
soil, too busy for much acquisition, born 
to labor, have rights that they cannot 
be ever disputing and defending, but 
which government and law are bound 
to preserve pure and inviolate for them. 
Judging thus of our ablest political 
writer, by inference and the general 
scope of ‘his labors, we think we may 
safely assert that he still will return 
into the bosom of the circle of princi- 
ples, if not of associates, he has tem- 
porarily forsaken. A pure Democracy 
will not interfere with his churchman- 
ship: for what churchis more essen- 
tially democratic than the Roman? In 
this hope and with this belief we leave 
him. 

With a slight cha racteristic sketch 
of our present minister to Mngland we 
will close our portrait ante, for the 
present. Edward Everett furnishes 
one of the best specimens of American 
eloquence. A finished scholar, a grace- 
ful writer, an accomplished orator, he 
is an incarnation of the very spirit of 
elegance. We can no more imagine 
his doing an awkward action than his 
writing a clumsy sentence. Ease, 
grace, propriety of sentiment, good 
sense and pure sentiment: these are 
his leading traits. ‘To grandeur of im- 
agination, brilliancy of fancy or vigor 
of argument, he has little pretension. 

The chief character Everett will 
sustain with posterity will be that of a 
polished writer and graceful orator, an 
industrious scholar, with fine taste ; his 
acquirements are select (we imagine) 
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rather than profound ; of his editorial ca- 
reer we know little. Few articles are 
ascribed with certainty to his pen. He 
wrote strongly, it is known, of the Hall 
and Trollope school of travellers: 
laboring to infuse an American spirit 
into our growing literature, and a high 
standard of right and duty into Ameri- 
ean politics. It is not as a periodical 
writer, however, (thus far) that Mr. 
Everett has attained his present posi- 
tion. Still we look for, at least, one 
classie work from the pen of this fine 
writer. His chief success lies ina dif- 
ferent field. 

The literary address, in the hands of 
Everett, has become a classic form of 
writing : a species of oratory the growth 
of the present century. Differing from 
the lecture, in being less stric tly didac- 
tic, it is the elaborate eloquence of the 
fine scholar. The occasions of its 
display are generally either the cele- 
bration of a literary festival, or an epoch 
of a political history ; or eulogies of 
the sorts so common with the French 
wits. Of these three classes, are the 
admirable orations before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, the orations at Ply- 
mouth, Concord, Worcester, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown and Lowell, and 
the masterpiece on Lafayette. 

Mr. Everett does not limit himself 
to merely literary or purely historical 
orations. He occasionally addresses 
the mechanics’ institutes and scientific 
lyceums. He m en *s capital dinner 
speeches before an agricultural society. 
He can turn the neatest compliment in 
the world, and delights his hearers even 
on the most ordinary occasions. Inva- 
riably his aims are high and generous. 
He is an ardent patriot, and wishes to 
diffuse the privileges of education and 
political intelligence throughout the 
country. His endeavors have ever 
been warmly excited on behalf of the 
people, though he is far from being a 
ne in his appeals to bad pas- 
sions, or in his low views of practical 
pdliehoe: His innate purity of charac- 
ter would deter him from that, as well 
as the influence of his elevated pur- 
suits. 
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LEGENDS OF 


THE SIOUX. 


TA TUNKA, OR THE LONE BULL. 


{Having passe d a winter among the Sioux Nation, 


I have learned from their own lips many wild 


legends, Which to me were interesting and full of novelty. ‘The following was related to me by 
the Two Hearts, a Chief of the Brule tribe of Sioux. } 


Many, very many, winters since, the 
Sioux were proud to acknowledge as 
their head chief, the Master Bear. 
Renowned for his undaunted courage 
as a warrior, and for his wisdom and 
power of eloquence in council, in his 
single person, as head, he united in one 
common interest the many different 
bands of Sioux. His name was a ter- 
ror to all inimical surrounding nations. 

When victory was gained by him 
over our ancient foes, when returning 
from conquest, with many bloody scalps 
as trophies, or even when coming from 
the chase successful, he ascribed his 
successes not to his own power, but to 
that of the Great Spirit. 

Strong was his influence over us, 
since we looked up to him as the be- 
loved one of the Great Spirit. 

But where is the man, whether red 
or white, that at some time will not 
err? 

In an evil hour, he partook of the 
Minny-Warka, strong water of the 
whites, and in a drunken brawl was 
killed by his intimate friends. 

You must not, Bellocosear, think this 
strange, for the red man, when under 
the influence of fire-water, becomes 
possessed with the Evil Spirit, and he 
knows not his friends from his foes. 
Blood, and only blood, he thinks of then, 
no matter from what source it flows. 

In this disgraceful manner, the 
Master Bear fell into the long sleep. 
Having dressed him in his best suit, 
and furnished him blankets, robes, meat, 
tobacco and pipe, a bow and quiver, full 
of arrows, we placed him on a scaffold, 
and after killing a few horses for his 
use, we left him to find the trail to the 
Spirit hunting-ground. The Sioux long 
bemoaned his loss. 

When the news of the death of the 
Master Bear reached his lodge, the dis- 
tress of his squaw (who was left with 
an infant on her breast) exceeded all 
common bounds. 

With her knife she cut her limbs and 
face, causing the blood to flow freely ; 
tearing her hair, with frantic, screams 


and wild imprecations, she upbraided 
the Great Spirit. 

““Why have you taken from me the 
generous, the noble, and the brave 2 
Why did not your arm fall on me, and 
spare him, that he might have died vic- 
torious over his enemies, singing his 
death-song? ‘The death of a warrior 
should have been his; he should not 
have died likea dog! Since you have 
killed him, kill me, and this, his son 
(who has now no one to support him), 
and we will join him in the Spirit 
land.”” While uttering such impreca- 
tions, faint with the loss of blood, she 
fell asleep. 

During her sleep, in a vision the 
Great Spirit appeared, and thus accost- 
ed her: “* Squaw of the Master Bear, 
that you should bemoan the loss of 
your husband is natural, but that you 

should find fault with me is impious. 

‘You have done wrong, very wrong, 
but in consideration of your husband, 
who is now happy in the spirit land, 
and for whom | have strong affection, 
I will forgive your folly. 

“* Moreover, as astrong proof of how 
much I loved the virtues of your hus- 
band, and have always under my pro- 
tection the widow and - fatherless, I 
will cause your child to grow to per- 
fect manhood in three days’ time. He 
must be called the Lone Bull, as his 
termination of life will justify his name. 
He shall be renowned among his 
nation as a hunter, warrior, and strong 
medicine man. 

“‘When this I have told you comes to 
pass, forget not to place your entire 
dependence on me, and never urge 
with reproach the actions of the Great 
Spirit.” With these few words the 
vision departed. 

Judge of the astonishment of the 
squaw, when she awoke, to find the 
child of her bosom a lovely boy as 
large as boys generally are of ten or 
twelve winters. His features were 
not unlike those of his father, though 
more beautiful ; manliness was not yet 
stamped upon his countenance. 
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With fear mingled with joy, the 
mother related to the medicine men, 
and chiefs of the village, her vision, 
and showed the child as a proof that 
she spoke straight, and not with a fork- 
ed tongue. All were astonished, as 
they well knew that but the evening 
before the child was a suckling. 

Much did the astonishment of our 
people increase, when, in accordance 


with the vision, on the second night 
the lad had increased in size and ap- 


pearance to a young man of twenty 
winters; and on the third night had 
atiained perfect manhood. 

Bold and stern were his features, 
and his brew indicated the mind of a 
resolute warrior. In bodily appear- 
ance, none in the nation were equal to 


him io height, strength, and activity of 


limbs. 
yacter and manners, the name chosen 
by the Great Spirit was cheerfully ac- 
corded him by all. Solitary and apart 
from others he would eat his food, and 
smoke his pipe in silence. Alone 
would he depart from the village on 
the chase, to return with his animals 
loaded down with the choicest buffalo 
meat. Plenty reigned in the lodge of 
the Lone Bull, and those who visited 
him never went away hungry. 

Silently would he enter the council 
of our nation, and never would he open 
his mouth until called on by the head 


Singularly lonely in his cha- 


chief. When he arose the silence of 
the coming tempest pervaded the 
assembly. I can hardly give you in 


words the full force of his oratory. 
He would commence like as, in nature, 
does the head stream of the father of 
vaters with a peculiar still, silent 
eloquence, gradually increasing in pow- 
er and volume, till none could with- 
stand its flow. 

The whole Sioux 
ledging his manly eloquence and varied 


nation, acknow- 


powers, with much ceremony, made him 
a chief, furnished him men, and allow- 
ed him to attempt his essay on his first 
war-path. At that time our ancient 
foes the Pawnees were much more for- 
midable in numbers and strength than 
now ; they had not become a nation of 
old women. The greatest caution and 


bravery were necessary for the Lone 
Bull to succeed in this his first enter- 
prise. 

After travelling for one moon, they 
came in view of the Pawnee village, 
and halted for council and deliberation. 
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Seated in a circle, and having filled the 
big medicine pipe, the whole band, with 
the exception of the Lone Bull, smoked. 
Separate and apart from the rest, he 
smoked his pipe in silence. After hav- 
ing finished smoking, the Lone Bull 
came into the centre of the circle, and 
thus opened his mouth 
** Warriors, from my childhood to this 
hour I have been under the guidance of 
the Great Spirit, and without his aid J 
should be nothing. He has kindly 
manifested himself to me this day, and 
told me what course to pursue. The 
Great Spirit has said that you all must 
remain here and bile I will 
approach the Pawnee village, and with 
my single arm will be victorious. 
“Warriors, | ask your approva] 
At first amazement was depicted on 
the faces ef all, but after mature delib- 
eration, they said, ** It 1s the voice of the 
Great Spirit; we will listen and obey.” 
the ot 
while the unsuspecting Pawnees were 
buried profound slumber, the Lone 
Bull approached the village, and indis- 
criminately wiped it out of existence. 
Many were the sealps he took, and 
the darkness of midnight clittered with 
the blaze of the Pawnee lodges Joy- 
ful was the sight to the sleepless war- 
who were watching 


smoke, V 





Under cover the darkness, 


in pr 











from the 
neighboring hill; their shrill war-whoop 
rent the 


riors 


air with acclamations. 


The Lone Bull joined his compa- 
nions. Vo pompous exciteme nt ot vic- 
tory showed itself upon his counte- 
nance. Calmly and dispassionately he 


divided the fruits of his vi 
the warriors, allowing himself no more 


‘tory among 
scalps than he allotted to each. 

On the returr 
doubly great was the 
friends, since so splendid a victory was 


to their own village 
rejoicing of their 


achieved without the loss of a single 
man. Feasting, dancing, and singing 
in honor of this achievement lasted sevy- 
Not long, however. did the 


d fruits 


eral days. 
Lone Bull enjoy the hard-earn 


of his first war-path. ‘ Green-eyed 
jealousy,” with its thousand malicious 
reports, soon spread itself among the 


1oux nations. 


To the honor of our nation, this jeal- 


ousy confined itself among the many 
young and inexperienced warriors ; the 
older heads still looked on the Lone 


Bull as an agent in the hands of the 
Great Spirit. 
The young warriors held a council 
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among themselves, and determined to 
get up a War-party against the Crows. 
At the urgent solicitation of the war- 
riors of many winters, though contrary 
to their own wishes, they invited the 
Lone Bull to partake with them in the 
rlory of their intended exploit. Silent- 
ly he ‘ ecepted their insolent invitation, 
to the surprise of all, since he had not 
before been called in the council where 
they took into consideration this second 
expedition. 

Approaching the Crow village, as 
before, all being seated, they commenc- 
ed smoking the pipe prior to taking 
counsel of each other. ‘The Lone Bull 
smoked his pipe by himself. After 
smoking, he came within the assembly, 
and for the first time since he had left 
his village, thus addressed them: 

‘“ Warriors ! Closed must have been 
my eyes, and deaf my ears, not to have 
erceived and heard that jealousy, which 
ismore cruel thandeath, has been exert- 
ing an influence over you, greatly to my 
prejudice. It is the wish of the Great 
Spirit that I should remain here and 
smoke, while you may go and fight. 

“ Warriors ! 


and strong as are your hearts, but few 


Numerous as you are, 
of you will return home to tell the dis- 
your defeat. The Great 
Spirit has so willed it. He wishes to 
teach our nation the necessity of entire 
dependence on him, that they may never 
have occasion again to buast of numeri- 
cal strength. 1 have done.” 

Angry and fierce declamation follow- 
ed the reception of the speech of the 
Lone Bull. Boiling with rage, and 
shrieking the war-whoop, heedlessly 
the warriors rushed on to the combat. 


grace of 


time elay sed before the 


Warm was the conflict. 
But a short 

wind brought down to the ears of the 
Lone Bull the far off notes of the Crow 
song of victory. Only a few escaped 
to return with the Lone Bull to the 
Sioux village. 

Solemn was the tread, and humble 
was the appearance of the small band 
as they approached the home of their 
friends. 

Tnste id of being welcome d with merry 
songs and dances, wild shrieks of lament- 
ation came painfully on theirears. The 
widow and the orphan met them, to 
upbraid them for their dismal defeat ; 
while the old warriors hung down their 
heads in silence. ‘Time alone could 
assuage the grief, deep-seated in the 
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breasts of the Sioux, consequent on the 
loss of so many young warriors. 

Many moons after this painful oc- 
currence, news was spread among the 
Sioux nation, that the and 
Snakes united, intended with one fell 
swoop to wipe out every Sjoux lodge. 

In this emergency, all eyes were 
turned towards the Lone Bull, and he 
was chosen unanimously the head War 
Chief. With the reluctance belonging to 
true merit, he wished todecline the ar- 
duous but distinguished honor; but at 
the urgent solicitation of the Medicine 
men and old chiefs of the nation, he 
was compelled to accept. The most 
effective preparations were made to 
meet the expected onset. 

All hearts beat proud and strong in 
anticipation that the time would soon 
arrive, when they would be able to 
erase the memory of their last defeat, 
with the blood of their 

In daily expectation of the contest, 
the Lone Bull would separate himself 
from his friends, and by humiliation and 
fasting, endeavor to propitiate the favor 
of the Great Spirit. We have reason 
to think that his were not in 
vain. 

The morning before th 
Lone Bull, into the 
lodge of our nation, thus spoke 

‘*Warriors! Tor the last time in the 
shape of man, I now address you. In 
the din of battle you will h my war- 
cry, and my death song; but they will 
be spoken to the Great Spirit. ' You 

be the only 


Crows 
ve 


enemies. 


erorts 


‘ | } 
attack, the 


coming council 


will be victorious. I shall 
one of you who shall fall. Much blood 
vill revenge my death. 
One favor Iask, and not 
only ask, but demand at your hands. 
I fall. rescue my body, and 
take it to the first herd of buffalo you 
meet; kill one of the largest bulls of the 
band, chop off his head from his trunk, 
and mine from my body; breathe on 
my head and on the trank of the buf- 
falo. You will see the result. 

“ Warriors! Soun shall I be allowed 
the high privilege of personal com- 
munion with the Great Spirit, and will 
at times have it in my power to warn 
you of impending danger. 

‘Warriors! In the hands of the Great 
Spirit (whose servant | am) I leave 
you. 

“When you hear in the voice of the 
thunder, the deeptones of his wrath, 
forget not the warning ; and when the 


‘* Warriors ! 


So soon as 
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sun of prosperity shines on your war- 
path, and his bountiful hand supplies 
you with game, forget not his benefits.” 

As the sun commenced falling to- 
wards the Big Salt Lake (Pacific 
Ocean) the war-whoop of the Crows 
and Snakes wsounded through the val- 
ley where were the Sioux lodges, re- 
verberating in shrill echoes from hill to 
hill. 

Furious was their charge, but they 
were met by warriors strong of heart, 
burning with desire to fight hand to 
hand, for victory or death. 

Prodigies of valor were enacted by 
the Lone Bull, contending in the midst 
of his enemies, where battle raged the 
hottest ; numerous were the Crows and 
Snakes sent to the spirit land, deprived 
of their scalp locks by his hand. Not 
one of that war-party ever returned 
home to tell the news of their defeat. 

The Lone Bull, pierced with many 
arrows, singing his death song, sank 
into the long sleep. Not alone did the 
squaws cry over his body; over the 
scarred features of our bravest braves, 
the big hot tears rolled. 
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THE JOURNEY 


OR, A SEQUEL OF 


} 


“ Most of us read at school the | 


The Journey of a Day. 


THE 


ttle poem, entitled the ‘Journey of a Day’ 
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The boldest warrior, the athletic 
hunter, the strong Medicine man and 
eloquent orator, had fallen. Our loss 
was irreparable. 

In accordance with the wish of the 
Lone Bull, the Sioux took his body to 
the first herd of buffalo, killed one of 
the largest bulls, and did he re- 
quested. Immediately on breathing 
upon the head of the Lone Bull, and the 
body of the buffalo, both showed signs 
of returning vitality. ‘The man’s head 
fastened and grew to the trunk of the 
buffalo. Silently rose the Lone Bull 
from the ground, and with a look of 
approval on all around, turned upon his 
tracks, and fled within the fa 
of the mountains. 

When threatening dancer hangs over 
our nation, we the low bel- 
lowing of his voice as warning. The 
favorite place of his resort (where he 
has been seen by a favored few) is 
around the head waters of the Yellow 
Stone. and he 


Great Spirit. 


as 


stnesses 


often hear 


There i] a] 
nere, siuent atone, 


communes with the 


B. 


OF A DAY ; 
BERKSHIRE JUBILEE. 


I have often thought 


thet no more beautiful day’s journey could be made than through this county, beginning at Grey 
lock in the morning, and ending with the setting sun at the Eagle’s Nest.” 


Passage from Pres’t Horxins's 


Tuts passage, which we give, as near 
as we can, from recollection, fastened 
itself on our minds, and we resolved to 
make the journey ourselves. ‘The en- 
tire length of the county, from north to 
south, is fifty miles, and if the ascent 
of the Greylock was made the evening 
before, so that the journey should begin 
from the top at sunrise, it was possible 
in thirteen hours to pass down through 
the valley, ascend the Dome of the ‘Ta- 
conac, and get a last view of the set- 
ting sun from the “‘ Eagle’s Nest.” 
The county, as is well known, covers 
the western part of Massachusetts, 
stretching across the entire breadth of 
the State. Separated from the other 
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counties by the Hoosac chain of moun- 
tains, a branch of the Green mountains 
of Vermont, and from New York by a 
branch of the Taconac, it has been, un- 
til lately, very little known, except to 
its own people. Now, since the 
opening of the Western Railway, it is 
on the great highway between Boston 
and the West, and is as easy of access 
as any part of the country. At the ex- 
treme north and south, stand two gigan- 
tic mountains, like sentinels at the 
gates of the valley, the Greylock on the 
north and the Taconac on the south. 
Between these points, at an average 
breadth of twenty miles, is spread out 
one of the finest regions that the sun 
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shines upon ; a valley of various aspect, 
filled with gentle hills— 


round, and green, that in the 
ummer sky, 
zarniture of waving grass and 
grain, 
Orchards aad beechen forests basking lie, 
While deep the sunless glens are 
scooped between, 


brawl o’er shallow beds the streams 


« Broad, 


With 


Wher 


39 
unseen. 


Here, 
American rural life in its best aspect. 
Here is a hardy population, neither 
rich nor poor, accustomed to labor, 
generally intelligent and virtuous, and 
engaged principally in agriculture. 
Farmers they are called; but we have 
never liked that word; it does not ex- 
condition and character 
of our freeholding cultivators of the 
soil. Farmer really signifies a tenant, 
an intermediate person between the 
landowner and the laborer ; an in- 
ferior to the higher person, the land- 
holder. Neither “ farmer,” nor 
** yeoman,” can be properly applied to 
our American cultivators and owners of 
Landowner or planter is a 
better word, and designates more ac- 
curately the occupation and character 
of the inan. 

The evening before the day fixed for 
the journey, we passed up from Pitts- 
field to North Adams, on the eastern 
side of the Greylock, through the val- 
ley of the lioos ic (where by the way 
there was rich scenery enough to re- 
ward one fora week’s labor), and ascend- 
The 


ascent was fatiguing enough to make 


too, we venture to say, is 


press the true 


the soil. 


ed the mountain on the north-east. 


us sleep soundly, though our eagerness 
brought us up the next morning by 
day-break, that we might see the sun 
rise. The morning clear. The 
brightest stars were still twinkling in 


was 


the heavens. he sullness was intense, 


As we situpon the observatory, watch- 


Wg the dawn, we 

our own hear ihere was scarce a 
breath of air. ‘Che trees stood still as 
if they, like ourselves, were watching 
for the moruing. One after another 


the stars went ont, light streamed up 


the horizon, the lous jagged ridge of 
th Casteruines mountains became 
distinst, tuen the tops of the nearer 
hills, ihen the valleys, until the sun 


S10L up trom behind the great mountain 
The effect, as 


27 


wall seventy roles oft. 
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the sun came forth in the clear sky, 
first brightening the mountain tops 
through the circle of a hundred and 
filly diameter, then throwing 
light down their sides and into the val- 
leys, and over the lakes and rivers, 
was indescribable. If any lover of 
nature desires to see her in her most 
magnificent aspect, let him go to the 
top of such a mountain as the Grey- 
lock and the sun rise in a clear 
morning. 

‘The mountain consists of three ridges, 
running northand south. The middle 
one is the highest, where stands the 
observatory, 2300 feet above the plain, 
and 3600 above tide water. Vast as istbe 
prospect, the mountain itself, as you 
look down upon it, is scarcely less 
striking ; with its immense proportions, 
the sea of forest which swells over it, 
the dark ravines into which you look, 
particularly the Hopper, a deep gorge, 
a thousand feet down. Itis frightful to 
The sweep of the eye from 
the observatory takes in a tract of not 
less than 15,000 square miles,embracing 
parts of Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New York, as far as the Ad- 
irondack chain, west of Champlain, and 
even, it is said, a part of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Half an hour after sunrise, we left 
the observatory, and made our way 
down the mountain. An hour brought 
us to the valley of Williamstown. 
Thisis an irregular valley, walled in 
by high mountains. ‘The Hoosac 
comes in at the southeast, and passes 
off to the northwest, through a part of 
Vermont, towards the Hudson. In the 
midst of the valley, there rise three 
hills, in and around which are the vil- 
lage and the colleges. Imagine three 
high ridges approaching each other to 
within four miles, one from the south, 
another from the west, and the third 
from the northeast, then three hills in 
the centre of the valley, a bright river 
vinding 
at the bottom of the central hills, and 
going out in the direction ; 
then imagine these hills crowned with 
college buildings, and the white houses 
of a New England village, and you 
have Williamstown. It has chanced 
to us to wander far in our day, and to 
see many seminaries of learning in our 
own and foreign lands, but we have 
never seen one in so beautiful a seat as 
this. 


miles 


see 


look into. 


y 1 eh . 
coming in from the southeast, 


opposite 
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Williams College has been founded 
fifty years, and though from its situa- 
tion, the number of students has not 
been so great as at several of our col- 
leges, it has done its full share in nur- 
turing the minds of America. It is 
not a little to its honor, that 
er endowments than most others of our 
colleges, it was the first in this country 
to build an 


with small- 


astronomical obs rvatory. 
Since then, it has received a princely 
gift from a gentleman of Boston, an 
additional means of usefulness, which 
we know will be well applied. 
Williams, the founder, was 
hose men, whose character and life 
are of the best example. Inhis youth 
he led a seafaring life, which he after- 
wards relinquished, at the desire of 
his father. In his voyages to England, 
Holland, and Spain, he acquired grace- 
ful manners and useful 
which led him to see the deficiencies 
of his early education, and to desire to 
give others better advantages. In the 
first French war, he was a captain of 
infantry. After the peace, he was 
placed in command of ort Massachu- 
which was established in this 

valley, and was one of the de 
New England, before the expulsion of 


knowledge, 


setts ; 


fences of 


i 


the French from Canada. 
On the breaking out of the seven 
years’ war, he took command of a 


regiment, and was ordered to join Gen. 
head of Lake Horicon. 
There on the morning of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1755, at the ace of 42, he was 
killed at the head of the 
guard, attempting to arrest the assault 
of the French under Dieskau. The 
spot where he fell is still pointed 
out to the traveller, by the road side. 
Before night his comrades had avenged 
his death; for, falling the 
main body, they received and routed 
the French army. While Wil- 
liams was absent on this expedition, 
and a few days only before his death, 
he made his will containing the bequest 
that has given rise to the college. 

On the college catalogue are the 
names of many men who have borne 
high public trusts. Of such honors, 
Williams has her full share. But he 
highest are in the names of Bryant, 
young Larned,and the missionaries. The 
missionary undertakings of our day, out 
of which have come the civilisation of 
the Pacific islands, and so much else 
of good, were conceived and started 


Johnson, at the 


advanced 


back on 
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here. The place is shown on the 
banks of the Hoosac, where the first 
missionaries, then students in the col- 
lege, concocted matured their 
plans. ‘There are not many places on 
the clobe, of more interest to the true 


and 


philanthropist. 


Leaving Williamstown, our road lay 


along the narrow Green River pass, 
through South-Williamstown to New 
Ashford, a thinly- peopled township on 
the rt oced hills that spring from the 
roots of the Greylock. Out of these 
hills begins the Housatonie as a bab- 
bling brook. To say that the whole of 
the road was beautiful, would give but 
a vague idea of it. be the first 
four miles it lay along the base of the 
Greylock, With the Hopper In full 
sight. ‘Then the pass became narrow- 
er. The hills were covered with 


wood ; the streams ran chattering over 
the grass, sull 
ed and threw 


beds of stones, and 


wet with the dew, glisten 





odors in the air. At New Ashford the 
level ceased, and the road rose and 
unk with the hills. The approach of 
Lutumn was for by its first me 

senger, th tinge on the leaf of 
the maple peered out from the 








of Lanesborough, 


Pontoosuc, and the v: 


us In sight 





satonic, stretching far away to the 
south. A southerly breeze now sprung 
up, and bore to us the perfume of new 


innumerable flowers. 


mown hay and of 


Lanesborough hasthe aspect of a purely 
agricultural township. The village is 
a strageling one, and not attractive, 


though its situation on the broad green 
meadows, and in the face ofthe south- 
ern line of hills, goes far to redeem 
its other One feature the 
place has of uncommon beauty, its 
lake Pontoosuc, or Shoonkemoonke, 
as it was sometimes called. It covers 
some fourteen hundred acres, and its 
bright water, the road along its margin, 
and the tall trees that shade it, make 
you sorry to leave it. We not 
stay, and so hastened on to Pittsfield. 
What shall we say of Pittsfield, the 
hospitable, the beautiful ? fresh 
from the Jubilee: fresh from the open 
houses, and the epen hearts of her peo- 
ple, we drove into the village with the 
scenes of those two days still in our 
vision. The intervening week vanish- 


defects. 


could 


Just 
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ed. We stood again on Jubilee Hill; 
we went down to the field, where the 
feast was spread; we laughed under 
the old elm; we saw our friends, our 
fellows, goodly a company as we 
shall see again in manyaday. ‘Truly, 
Cs was a high festival, worthy to be 

sommemorated, worthy to be repeated. 

The valley of the Housatonic here 
widens to its greatest breadth. Pon- 
toosuc, the Indian name (pity that it 
had not been retained), signifies field for 


as 


deer. Pleasant place for hunting must 
the red man have found it; and plea- 
sant, too, for a sojourn is it to the 
white man. ‘The village is the largest 
and most flourishing in the county. 
There are several pretty houses and 
ornamented grounds, and the general 


aspect of the place is that of business, 
thrift, and comfort. 

There are four men of the former 
inhabitants of Pittsfield, whose names 
deserve especial mention: Charles 
Goodrich, the first settler ; Thomas Al- 
len, the first clergyman; Woodbridge 
Little, and John Brown, the two first 
lawyers. Goodrich was the beau-ideal! 


of an American pioneer. In 1752, at 
32 years of age, he cut his way for 
miles through the woods, and drove the 
first cart and team into the town, then 
an unsubdued wilderness. Here he set- 
tled, cleared the lands, planted fields, 
and bade others follow him. ‘They did 
follow, till the land was filled and 
became garden. Generations came 
and passed away under his eye. im 


lived a patriarch among many childrer 
He saw one revolution and three wars, 
and, 
96, was gathered to his fathers. 
‘Thomas Allen had been settled as 
the clergyman of the town twelve 
years, when the revolution began. His 


zeal Jed him at once into the forces. 
In 1776, he was chaplain at White 
Plains ; and in the next year, at Ticon- 


deroga. When Burgoyne’s invasion be- 
came alarming, he put himself at the 
head of the Berkshire volunteers, and 
reported himself to Stark, at Benning- 
ton. Before day-light, on the morning 
of the Bennington fight, he addressed 
that general—‘ We, the people of 
Berkshire, have been frequently called 
upon to fight, but have never been led 
against the enemy. We have now re- 
solved, if you will not let us fight, never 
to turn out again.”’ Stark asked, “if 
he wanted to march then, when it was 
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dark and rainy?” ‘ No.” “Then,” 
replied Stark, “if the Lord should 
once more give us sunshine, and I do 
not give you fighting enough, | will 
never ask you to come again.” The 
sunshine came, and the fighting too, 
and well and bravely did that Berks- 
hire band bear themselves. Some of 
the refugees, it is said, recognized 
him, and said, ‘* There is Parson Allen 
—let us pop him.” When the firing 
became heavy, he jumped from a rock 
where he stood, and cried, ‘Now, boys, 
let us give it to them”—saying to his 
brother, “ you load and I'll fire.” He 
was asked if he killed any one. He 
answered, “ he did not know; but that, 
observing a flash often repeated in a 
bush hard by, which seemed to be sue- 
ceeded each time by a fall of some one 
of our men, he levelled his musket, 
and, firing in that direction, put out the 
flash.” 

Woodbridge Little came here as a 
lawyer, in 1766—fourteen years only 
after the first white man moved into the 
town, and ten years after the settle- 
ment of the first clergyman; pretty 
good evidence that there was need of 
legal advice as well as spiritual instrue- 
ever the settlements 

Like many of those 
iron men, he lived to a great age— 
seventy-three. His earnings were de- 
voted to the edueation of clergymen. 
During his life, he made a large gift 
to Williams College for that object; 
and at his death, more than doubled 
It. 

John 
later than 
a short ti 


tion, as 
were undertaken. 


soon as 


Brown came seven years 
Mr. Little. He had been 
me resident at Caughna- 
waga, New York, where he became 
acquainted with Sir John Johnson. 
They took opposite sides in the dis- 
putes then ripening between the colo- 
nies and England. Brown came to 
Massachusetts, and was soon employed 
by the committee of correspondence 
to go into Canada, to persuade the in- 
habitants to join the other colonies. 
He ran many hazards, but found, with 
Franklin, that the Canadians under- 
stood neither their interests nor their 
rights. After the battle of Lexington, 
a project was formed in Hartford to 
get possession of Ticonderoga by sur- 
prise. ‘T'wo officers left Hartford, pri- 
vately, on the 29th of April, 1775, with 
sixteen unarmed men, and, arriving at 
Pittsfield, communicated their plans to 






















































Brown and two other gentlemen, one 
of whom was Ethan Allen, who hap- 
pened to be there. They collected a 
force of 230 Berkshire men and Ver- 
montese, with which they took Ticon- 
deroga on the 19th of May, and Crown 
Point immediately after. At the close 
of the same year he was with Mont- 
gomery under the walls of Quebec. In 
1777, he was sent to relieve our pri- 
soners at the outlet of Lake Horicon. 
Travelling all night, he attacked the 
enemy at day-break, relieved our own 
prisoné rs. made prisoners ol 293 of the 
enemy, took 200 batteaux, several arm- 
ed vessels, and a large amount of pro- 
perty. Soon after, he quitted the con- 
tinental service, from dislike to Arnold, 
to whose character he had formed an 
unconquerable aversion. Even so 
early as 1776, he had publicly charged 
him with Jevying contributions on the 
Canadians for his own benefit, and vio- 
lating his solemn promise of protection 
given to the inhabitants of Laprairie 
upon their submission. He said Ar- 
nold would prove a traitor, for he had 
sold many a life for money. 

After retiring from the continental 
service, Brown was employed by Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1780 his former ac- 
quainiance, Sir John Johnson, with 
the savage Brandt, desolated central 
New York. Brown marched up the 
Mohawk, with 180 men, to the relief 
of Fort Schuyler. Johnson was de- 
vastating the country to the north of 
the Mohawk. Brown received from 
his superior an order to attack him, 
with a promisé of support from the 
rear. He obeyed ; the support, owing 
ume ; 


hting 


to some mischance, never Ci 





he was overpower d, and fell, fig 
at the h rad of his little troop, on his 
birt h-day, Oct. 17, 1780, at the age of 
thirty-six. Forty-five of his men fell 
beside him. 

From Pittsfield, a drive of six miles 
over some gentle hills broughtus to Len- 
nox church. Fora fine southern land- 
scape, ct me here: mountain and hull- top, 











wide-waving wood, broad mead 
green hill sides, are spread out before 
ou. Onaterrace below reposes the vil- 
ue,with the court-house on thecrestol 
the next hill. In this church, two 
years ago, the Istof Augusi, 1542, the 
anniversary of West In lia. ‘emancipa- 
tion, we listened to Channing’s last 
public discourse. It was here that we 
heard him utter those stirring words: 


y 
] 
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“ Men of Berksh re! whose nerves and 
souls the 1 ountain-air has braced, you 
surely wil respond to him who speaks of 
the blessings of freedom and the misery of 
bondage. 1 feel as if the feeble voice 
which now addresses you must find an 
echo among these forest-crowned heights. 
Do they not impart something of their 
own power and luftiness to men’s souls ? 
Should our commonwealth ever be in- 
vaded by victorious armies, freedom’s last 
asylum would be here. Here may a free 
spirit, may reverence for all human 
rights, May sympathy for all the oppress- 
ed, may a stern, solemn purpose to give 
no sanction to oppression, take stronger 
an stronger possession of men’s minds, 

and fiom these mountains may generous 


et s spread far and wide! 


The clock was striking noon, as 
we descended the Lenox hill, on the 


road to Stockbridge. Gentl reader, 


if it ever chance to you to drive trom 
Lenox to Stockbridge, and you will 
take our advice, be sure you take the 
Lake Road. You will then pass along 
the rim of the “ Bowl,” the pretttest 
lake in all the country, and you will 
come upon the village of Stockbridge, 
from the hill behind it, where, as every- 
body says, is the best view of th river 
and the * Plain.” Come down at mid- 
day, as we did, or what is still bet- 
ter, come an hour before sunset on a 
summer's day—then say if you ever 

saw a fairer sight. Take inthe whole 
circle, the Bear Mountain on your left, 
the tall flinty cliffs of the Monument 
before you, the exces ding richness of 
the intervening valley, with one ever- 
green hill rising in the midst of it, the 
Housatonic winding and winding again 
as if could not or would not find its 
way out, and tell me, if there isa spot 
in the world, where you would sooner 
bring a wounded spirit to repose, or 
where you could yourself, aiter the 
wearisome struggles of life, more rea- 


qgily possess your Spirit in peace, 


‘I nere 18 nothing here to disturb you. 
No railway has ever pierced the circle 
of these hills. There is nothing but 
deep quietude, the freshness of nature 
and her own sweet voices. 

The peculiarity of the scenery of 





Stockbridge is an endless variety of 
pleasing pictures. There is not the 
bold scenery of Williamstown, but 
wherever you go a sweet scene of 
rural beauty. The frame-work and 


the picture shift with every step you 
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take. Here is a little knoll with a 
clump of trees ; there a nook, half hid, 
whence a brook utters wild songs, 
nightand day ; yonder is a glen, where 
a mountain has been rent asunder, and 
vast rocks thrown into the cleft as by 
the hands of Titans: and over the 
river there rises a little hill, founded on 
rock, and covered with laurel, where 
the voices of childhood and the laugh 
of young girls fill the air with glad- 
ness. 

Stockbridge was originally a mis- 
sionary station. John Sergeant, mis- 
sionary to the Indians, was the first 
white man who set foot within the val- 
ley. He came in 1731, making his 
way through the wilderness from 
Springfield, and sat down by the wig- 
warns of the Muhhekanews, to teach 
them the knowledge of God, while 
Woodbridge, the schoolmaster, whom 
he brought with him, taught them the 
rudiments of human learning. 

The Stockbridge Indians were the 
ancient lords of all this country. Ac- 
cording to their traditions, their fore- 
fathers came from a distant country 
west by north, enossed over the great 
waters, and after many wanderings, 
arrived at the Hudson. From the 
Hudson, they spread themselves east- 
ward, and named the pleasant river, 
which they found beyond the Taconac 
ridges, the Housatonic, that is, the 
river beyond the hills. They called 
themselves Muhhekanew, which  sig- 
nified, the people of the great waters 
continually in motion. 

They had become reduced by famine 
and wars, so that during the mis- 
sion, their average number did not ex- 
ceed four hundred. ‘They were a 
brave and faithful people. They re- 
ceived their missionary as their friend, 
and from that day to this, in all their 
migrations, they have adhered to him 
and his successors. They were from 


that time forward the fast friends of 


the white man. ‘Their friendship, no 
doubt, saved the early settlers from 
many calamities in the French wars. 
During the revolution, they served 
faithfully as our allies. In 1775, one 
of their chiefs thus addressed the Mas- 
sachusetts Congress :— 

“Brothers! You remember, when 
you first came over dhe great waters, [ 
was great and you were little, very 
small. I then took you in for a friend, 
and kept you under my arms, so that 


no one might injure you. Since that 
time we have ever been true friends; 
there has never been any quarrel be- 
tweenus. But now our conditions are 
changed. You are become great and 
tall. You reach tothe clouds. You 
are seen all round the world. I am 
become small; very little. I am not 
so highas your knee. Now you take 
care of me; and I look to you for pro- 
tection. 

‘Brothers! Tam sorry to hear of 
this great quarrel between you and Old 
KMngland. It appears th it blood must 
soon be shed to end this quarrel. We 
never tll this day understood the foun- 
dation of this quarrel between you and 
the country youcame from. Brothers! 
whenever I see your blood running, 
you will soon find me about you, to re- 
venge my brother’s blood. Although I 
am low, and very small, I will gripe 
hold of your enemy’s heel, that he 
cannot run so fast, and so light, as ifhe 
had nothing at his heels. 

“ Brothers! You know I am not so 
wise as you are, therefore [ ask your 
advice in what] am now going to say. 
I have been thinking, before you come 
to action, to take a run to the westward, 
and feel the mind of my Indian breth- 
ren, the Six Nations, and know how 
they stand; whether they are on your 
side, or for your enemies. If I find 
they are against you, [ will try to turn 
their minds. I think they will listen 
to me; for they have always looked 
this way for advice, concerning all im- 
portant news that comes from the 
rising sun. If they hearken to me, 
you will not be afraid of any danger 
from behind you. However their 
minds are affected, you shall soon know 
by me. Now I think I can do you 
more service in this way, than by 
marching off immediately to Boston, 
and staying there. It may be a great 
while before blood runs. Now, as I 
said, you are wiser than I. I leave 
this for your consideration, whether I 
come down immediately, or wait till I 
hear some blood is spilled. 

“ Brothers! I would not have you 
think by this, that we are falling back 
from our engagements; we are ready 
to do anything ‘or your relief, and shall 
be guided by your counsel. 


* Brothers! One thing I ask of you, 
if you send for me to fight, that you 
will let me fight in my own Indian way. 


I am not used to fight English fashion ; 
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therefore you must not expect I can 
train like your men. Only point out 
to me where your enemies keep, and 
that is all I shall want to know.” 

They kept their word. At the very 
breaking out of the war they acted as 
rangers in the vicinity of Boston, un- 
der Yokun, one of their tribe. <A 
full company, under another chief, 
named Nimham, was at White Plains, 
where they suffered severely both in 
the battle und from sickness. 

In 1785 and 1788, the remnant of 
the tribe removed to a township in 
New York, given to them by the 
Oneidas. Here they resided with the 
missionary till 1822, when they began 
their removal to Green Bay. Now 
and then a pilgrim comes back to visit 
the graves of his ancestors. If the 
descendants of the white man, whom 
the Muhhekanews befriended, could 


know how much they owe them, 
no wrong would ever be done them. 


go with these 


Peace and prosperity g 
simple-hearted red men. 

Sergeant lived among them fifieen 
years, instructing and walking with 
them as their friend and _ guide. 
Of a Sunday evening, in the summer, 
after the church service, he would 
remain conversing with them in the 
most familiar manner. He died in 
1749 at the age of 39. His suc- 
cessor was Jonathan Edwards, who 
here wrote the greatest metaphysical 
work of which America can boast. 

If there ever was a country laid ia 
the Jap of beauty, it is here. Not only 
in this valley, but for twenty miles 
around it, nature has been munificent 
of her gifts. ‘Take Stockbridge as the 
centre, and make excursions from it 
in any direction you please, you will find 
enough for a voyage across the sea. 
Come in June, when the Jaurel is in 
blossom ; come in August, when the 
luxuriance of summer is at its height ; 
come in October, when the thousand 
hues our unequalled autumn are 
crowning every hill and every wvod- 
land; come here, and visit at your 
leisure Deowkook, the Monument, the 
Bear Mountain Glen, the sequestered 
Paquanhook, the Ice Glen; take a 
row on the Housatonic ; penetrate the 
woods to Hatech’s Pond; ride round the 
Mohawk Lake; sail on the Bowl; or 
go further and visit the Green Water 
of Becket, or the charming lakes of 


of 
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Otis; or the wild scenes of Tying- 
ham ; or the twin lakes of Salisbury ; 
or the falls of the Housatonic; or the 
‘Taconac, Dome and Falls; forget the 


eares of the busy world, and—be 
happy. 
Seven miles more, and we entered 


Great Barrington, known to theolo- 
gians as the home of Samuel Hop- 
kins, the founder of a new school of 
theology, and better known to us as 


once the home of Bryant. Ma-hai- 


we the Indians called it, signifying 
down, that is underneath the “ monu- 
ment.” Your way hither is along the 


base of that mountain wall, from whose 
top, if you will diverge a little, you 
shall see a sight that shall charm you. 
But you shall think less of its wall of 
rock, or its wide prospect, than of its 


} ann 
old romance. 


“ There is a precipice 

That seems a fragment of some mighty 
wall, 

Built by the hand that fashioned the old 
world, 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 

When the flood drowned them. To the 
north, a path 

Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 

Steep is the western side, shaggy and 
wild 

With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 


And many a hanging crag. But to the 
east, 

Sheer to the vale go down the bare old 
cliffs, 

Huge pillars, that in middle heaven up- 
bear 


Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 

With the thick moss of centuries, and 
there 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunder- 
bolt 

Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 

Where storm and lightning, from that 
huge grey wall, 

Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at 
the base 

Dashed them 
thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds that struggle with the woods be- 
low, 

Come up like ocean murmurs. 
scene 

Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 


in fragments, and to Jay 


But the 


The paradise he made unto himself, 


Mining the soil for ages. On cach side 
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The fields swell upward to the hills; be- 
yond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mighty columns with which earth 


props heaven.” 


“There is a tale about these grey old 
rocks, 

A sad tradition of unhappy love, 

And sorrows borne and ended long ago, 

When over these fair vales, the savage 
sought 

His game in the wild woods.’ 


5¢ 


3 


Gentle Ma-hai-we, leafy, almost 
hid behind the elms, fit home is it 
for a poet. ‘The valley is compressed 
to its narrowest size, leaving barely 
room for the river and the village 
street beside it. 

Instead of following the road to 
Sheffield, the southernmost and the old- 
est town in the county, we turned west- 
ward into the Egremont road, in order 


to ascend the T'aconac. ‘Three miles 


brought us to the neat little village of 


Egremont, and two more to Guilder 


Hollow, when we turned into one of 


the gorges of the mountain. Here we 
found a tolerable road, made along one 
of the streams, and followed it eight 
miles. 

The Taconac is an immense pile, ad- 
vanced into the valley of the Housa- 
tonic, and terminating a chain that 
stretches from the Highlands of the 
Hudson to the northeast. Its shape is 
reinarkable there is an exterior 
ridge, nearly straight on the eastern 
side, and semi-circular on the others; 
from which rise several peaks at inter- 
vals, like towers from a_ battlement. 
Within this exterior wall is a large 
plain, cultivated and inhabited, consti- 
tuting the township of Mount Wash- 
ington. The people were now in the 
fields gathering in their hay. We en- 
vied them their summers, passed in this 
elastic atmosphere, whatever we might 
think of their winters. The air was 
ethereal, and the thin white clouds 
sailed past so near to us, that it seemed 
as if we might almost throw a stone 
into them. But to the Dome. 

I’rom the centre of the eastern ridge 
a single peat rises higher than all the 


rest by several hundred feet, shaped 


like adome. Its highest point is 2600 
feet above the valley. We left our 
waggon in the rvad, and walked a mile 
or so by an easy path through the 


woods, to the base of the Dome. 


Here the scramble began, and a hard 
one it was, up a steep, rocky path, 
among the whortleberries and stunted 
pines. Half an hour sufficed for it, 
however, and we then found ourselves 
on a platform of bald rock, lifted far 
into the air above everything around 
us, everything, indeed, nearer than the 
Greylock and the Catskills. The first 
exclamation of * Oh! how grand,” was 
followed by long silent gazing on the 
magnificent panorama. It is not so 
vast as that of the Greylock, but more 
beautiful, because the country around 
it is richer. . 

The Catskill, of course, bounded the 
horizon on the west, and the interven- 
ing country lay beneath us like a gar- 
den. We thought we could trace the 
Hudson, a bright line, at the foot of the 
mountains. And there, onthe north and 
sast, lay Berkshire. All its fair scenes, 


rom the Greylock hither, were spread 
out as on a map—its fifty lakes, its hills, 
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and its rejoicing river. And close be- 
neath us, to the south, lay the twin lakes 
of Salisbury, two gems. But words can- 
not give you what the eye takes in. 
Come and see. 

In the eastern ridge, four miles from 
the Dome, is a narrow gorge, where a 
mountain-stream leaps down and makes 
the Falls of the Taconac. The inha- 
bitants call them the Bashbish, or 
simply the Bash. We prefer call- 
ing them, the Falls of the Taco- 
nac. We drove rapidly across the 
plain, and then walked a mile and a 
halfto the Falls. It is not so much 
the fall of water, as the wild sublimity 
of the gorge, that will strike you. 
The mountain is rent, and the stream 
rushes down the cleft among the fallen 
rocks, in successive leaps, which are 
in all, perhaps, a hundred and fifty 
feet. On one side the rock projects 
twenty-five feet over the Fall, a dark, 
frowning mass of rock, nearly two hun- 
dred feet high, where the eagles used 
to build, and hence called the * Eagle's 
Nest.” From the edge of this cliff 
you may stretch forward and look 
down into the gulf below—a dizzy 
height—and you may look westward, 
over the whole country between you and 
the Catskills. Here we stood, looking at 
the long blue line of mountain,as the sun 
went down behind it, and so ended our 


“journey of a day.’ 


DBD, th. F: 
August, 1844. 
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INSTINCT—REASON—IMAGINATION. 


BY C. WILKINS EIMI. 


“ Weighs not the dust and 


Truth 


njury of age, 


Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity tor aye her page.—Suaksprere. 
juily 5 } 


Il} digestion has so conglomerated plethoric hume 


rs in the brains of men that they're no longer the 


legitimate children of Adam, but wishegotten of disease on life.—All being is a living death, and 


thoughta hurtful vapor of decay !—Burron. 


Philosophising? Well, why not? 
Philosophising has become a “ gentle 
craft” now-a-days, and the ascetic 

crust a non-seguilur, as pabulum of 
metaphysical inspiration! Men may 
laugh and grow fat, and be wise too, in 
these times of cheap Jearning. Can I 
not buy a score of books and a bushel 
of papers now for a few paltry coins, 
and after thumbing them well, what 
more is necessary to make me a philo- 
sophert The thumb is a magnetic 
pole ;—if through it the gigantic mind 
of a Buchanan can be supposed to pass 
into and possess me, why should not a 
like phenomenon occur under my ma- 
nipulation of a battery overcharged 
with thought as that bushel of papers 
here must be! It’s palpable 
shine ! 

Your metaphysical philosophers are 
as thick as blackbirds in cherry time, 
—and quite as fussy. Every village 
pothouse has a genius with ragged 
breeches and a long score of “chalks” 
against him, who will prove to you 
that Christianity is a delusion, and the 
doctrine of immortality all nonsense, by 
such imposing logic as that ** you can 
neither see a soul, hear a soul, taste a 
soul, smell! a soul, nor’— an astounding 
climax which no one would think 
doubting to be true in his case—* feel 
asoul!” But let them alone. It is 
all right. This is an age of progres- 
sion and discovery. 


> aS moon- 


© How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 
His energies, no longer tameless then, 
To mould a pin or fabrivate a nail! 
How many a Newton to whose passive 
ken,” &c. 
' 


Let them alone, There 


we say 





ad 


is no telling what these “ vulgar 

Catos and Newtons may not accom- 

plish. The chronicles of olden time 
ous ; 

are filled with wondr« 

how they, once in a while, shake off the 

crust and step forth sudde nly before the 


jus tales, showing 


world’s eye, cap-d-pie in shining ar- 
mor, becoming men of renown in the 
ight of faith, or the we ury marches of 
science, We havea stror g inclination 
to set up for one of these vulear New- 
tons ourselves, with the permission of 
the benevolent reader. We are going 
to be guilty of an audacious speculation, 
and if we were not more in fun than 


I 
earnest, we should be glad to deprecate 


responsibility on the plea of * unso- 
phisticated genius,’ &c.; but though 
one sense of * unso] histicated” might 


suit us well enough, yet we dare not 
claim to be a “ genius ;” that name is 
too sacred in the mythos of human hope 
for us to risk an eternity of infamy 


se 


among its desecrators. 

We said, too, * more in fun than earn- 
est:” that is just as you may choose 
totake it. IJtis one of those dreams 
which, like the poet's ideal, has haunt- 
ed us since boyhood. We were then, 
as usual, much fonder of the great wide 
pages, shadowy, waving, glittering, and 
green, of nature’s writing, than all the 
black-letter tomes that ever wearied 
the eye of scholar. And while a 
scape-grace and hopeless truant, we 
paddled, bare-foot, through the pebbly 
brook, tore our juvenile trousers climb- 
ing for young squirrels, or winning @ 
freckled necklace of bird’s eggs fur our 
blue-eyed sweetheart. We had a 
faint conception that so the language 
we read there should be translated ! 
Not that which we read in the blue eyes, 
pecially, do we mean ; but onthe general 


-——- ~~» 
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page of the living revelation; for you 
recollect— 


“Spirit of Nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ! 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s 
deep silence lie! 
Son! of that smallest being, 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April gleam !” 


If this be true—then are we right to 
call earth a living revelation, and the 
dumb trees, and stucks, and stones, ar- 
ticulate language. But like that other 
Holy Revelation, which is only to be 
named in grave tone and with eyes 
reverently downcast, the types and 
symbols here must be devoutly studied, 
with a pious and earnest zeal. Though, 
perhaps, not very strictly pious in the 
common acceptation, we were zeal- 


ous enough. Unconsciously to us, our 


translations—occasional glimpses of 


the sense which visited us—began to 
assume definiteness and connexion; 
the indigested chaos of rude forms to 
take an order; and before we were 
aware, an absorbing idea possessed us. 
All our readings might be summed up 
under the single head, * Life is one 
linked continuous chain from the God- 
head to the atom!” and patiently we 
delved among the rocks, the shells, the 
bugs, all creeping things, the flowers, 
the birds, the brutes, and the swift ar- 
rowy fishes, to see if we might trace 





these links distinctly to the bounds of 


sense. We thought we could! 

Then came the inquiry—If_ this 
linked gradation be a material law, the 
law of forms, may it not apply also to 
the immaterial essence which in such 
varied phases constitutes the life—the 
soul of these? Here we met with the 
hoary dogmatisms of the schools, and 
were rebuffed. We veiled our eyes in 
humility before such names as Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Beattie, Brown—as we 
still bow, we hope, in becoming lowli- 
ness. We reverence these high names 
of Priests in the temple of the Most 
High! But reverence need not be 
blind. They said Reason and Instinct 
were altogether unlike; that Imagina- 
tlon was a mere adjunct, and Reason 
the supremest function of the mind; 
and how dare we think or say other- 
wiset We do not do it daringly, we 
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do it humbly, inquiringly. We say we 
cannot help it that our eyes would not 
see as theirs have. They are poor weak 
visuals at the best, and but that there is 
something curious in the obstinacy of 
the hallucination they have persisted 
in all our life long, we should not pre- 
sume to trouble any reader with it 
now. But let us strive as we may to 
see that these things are so, it is all in 
vain. 


* For then my thoughts 
Will keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do 
see ; 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents this shadow to my sightless 
view.* 


We said that our incorrigible visuals 
would not permit us to see that Reason 
and Instinct were altogether unlike. 
We took in our hands a definition of 
reason accepted by the sages, and 
went out among those sentient breath- 
ing forms of life, condemned by them 
to the blind guidance and fatality of 
Instinct, that we might compare the 
theory of the one with the reality of 
the other. The song-bird twittered at 
us; the wild deer turned to stare; 
the squirrel sputtered from his nut- 
crammed jaws, and the insect buzzed 
curiously around us—for the story got 
out that there was “a chiel amang 
them takin’ notes,” and they didn’t 
understand but that we meant some 
impertinence ; but they soon found out 
that we were harmless at least, and 
grew reconciled. Many a calm hour 
we spent among the cool, dim aisles of 
the mighty forests, still as the dark 
trunks around us, watching now the 
oriole with coy taste select a twig to 
hang her cradle from; and when her 
motherly care was satisfied that a par- 
ticularone hung clear beyond the reach 
of the dreaded snake, or mischievous 
climbers one and all—that there was a 
tuft of leaves above it, which would 
precisely shield it from the noontide 
sun—then commence her airy fabric. 
How ingeniously she avails herself of 
the forks and notches to twist the first 
important thread around! How house- 
wife-like she plaits and weaves the 
grassy fibres! ‘The unmanageable 
horse-hair too is used; how soberly 


* Shakspere’s Sonnets. 











she plies her long sharp bill and deli- 
cate feet! Now she drops that thread 
as too rotten to be trusted, and reprov- 
ingly sends off her careless chattering 
mate to get another. He is proud 
his fine coat, and dissipates his time in 
carolling ; but in her prudent creed, 
sweet songs wont build a home for the 
little folk, and so she very properly 
makes the idle fellow work. At last, 
after a deal of sewing, webbing, roof- 
ing—and scolding, too, the while—the 
house is finished, thatch door and all. 
The softest velvet from the mullen 
stalk must line it now; and then elate 
upon the topmost bough she turns her 
bill toward heaven, and pours out her 
joy for labors done, in trilling gushes ! 
Or now, sitting upon a gnarled root, 
we would bend for hours over some 
thronged city of the ants. Why, how 
is this? Here from the great entrance 
roads branch off on every side. How 
clean and smooth and regular they 


are! See, yonder is a dead limb 
fallen across the course. Amaze- 
ment! A tunnel! A tunnel! they 


have sunk it beneath the obstruction 
too heavy for the power of their me- 
chanics! Follow the winding track. 


See, that thick tuft of grass! It is 
easier to go round it than to cut 


through it And there, behold a mountain 
pebble in the way; see how the road 
is made to sweep in a free curve round 
the base. Lay now that small stone across 
the narrow way! See! The common 
herd—the stream of dull-eyed labor- 
ers—how they are confounded by the 
interruption. ‘They fall back on each 
other—all is confusion. ‘The precious 
burdens they bore with so much care, 
are dropped—to and fro they run—all 
is consternation and alarm. But look! 
That portly, lazy fellow, who seemed 
to have nothing to do but to strut back 
and forth and sun himself, now wakes 
up. Herushestothe scene. All give 
way from his path, and close crowd- 
ingly in his wake. He is evidently 
one having authority. He climbs upon 
the stone ; runs over it rapidly ; mea- 
sures it with his antenne ; and down 
he glides among the still, expectant 
crowd. Here—there—yonder—every- 
where, in a moment—he selects among 
the multitude those best fitted for the 
purpose with which his sagacious head is 
full—touches them with the antenne 
of command, and each one, obedient, 
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hurries to the stone. No more confu- 
sion—every one is in his place await- 
ing orders, nor daring to begin yet, 
He is back now to the stone. The 
signal is given! Each of the selected 
workies lays hold of it. See how they 
tug and strain! What? Not strength 
enought An additional number is 
chosen. They seize hold. Now they 

move it! My lord, the overseer, does 
not put a hand to it himself, or a 
pincer either,—but see how he plays 
round, keeps the crowd out of the 
way, and directs the whole. It is 
done! The stone is rolled out from 
the highway, and we will not put ano- 
ther one on it; it is cruel thus to use 
our giant's strength like a giant, and we 
are satisfied. The little laborers resume 
their burdens ; away they go streaming 
on to the citadel ; while the great man 


relapses suddenly into the old air of 
sluggish dignity. But follow that 


road; it leads a hundred yards—clear- 
ly traceable through, above, under, 
around, all impediments: here the 
main road branches off, and is lost, or 
ends at a tree with many insects on its 
bark, or at some great deposit of favor- 
ite food that has been found; and all 
this pains and labor have been expended 
in digging that road to secure the con- 
venience of transportation! Talk of 
your Simplon or your Erie Canal, or 
your hundreds of miles of human rail- 
roads! Wonderful Instinct, indeed! 
Dig away the earth carefully, and 


look into that subterranean city. Here 
are streets, galleries, arches, and 
domes, bridges, granaries, nurseries, 


walls, rooms of state—aye, palaces— 
cells for laborers, all the features and 
fixtures, diverse and infinite, of a peo- 
pled city of humanity! But see, a 
war hi us broken out with a neighboring 
city! Marvellous sight! The eager 
legions pour ina black flood from the 
gates. 
the people distinguished, not by plumes, 
and stars, and orders, but by their 
greater size, and the formidable 
strength of their pincers. They are 
marshalled into bands—they know the 
strength of discipline and military sci- 
ence! In one wide, sweeping, un- 
broken line, they pour upon the ene- 
mies’ town. The ficht is de sperate— 
hand to hand—pineer to pincer; for 
it is a battle for dear life—liberty and 
larve ! 


The vanquished are dragged into 


The chief men and captains of 
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slavery; the larve carried off and 
tenderly nourished by the conquerors, 
and when they grow up are made he- 
lots of, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, as is reasonable and right, 
if human Reason is any authority. 
Strangely elastic Jnstinct this! If we 
combine, cumpare, deduce—is there 
not something like combination, com- 
paris mn, de luction, here? 

The mocking-bird is a great favorite 
with us! Besides being“ king of all 
earth's choir,” it is characterized by the 
most remarkable and something like 
weird sagacity. We watched a pair 
of them once build their nest in a low 
thorn-bush, growing in what is called 
a “sink-hole,” inthe West. This had 
once or twice been filled with water by 
heavy rains, but at long intervals. 
This year the floodscame. The birds 
had hatched, and four little downy 
yellow gaping mouths could be seen in 
the nest. The water commenced ris- 
ing very rapidly in the sink. The birds 
became uneasy; they fluttered and 
screamed, and made a wonderful to-do. 
At length one of them flew down to the 
last twig above the rising waters; he 
sat there looking closely at it till it 
rose about his feet, and then, suddenly, 
with a loud chirp, flew away, followed 
by the mate. We thought they had de- 
serted their young. “ The inhuman 
creatures!” we exclaimed, from the 
force of habit ; if we had had a gun, we 
should have had no scruple in shooting 
them. In about half an hour the water 
had risen to the bottom of the nest! 
when, suddenly, to our joy and peni- 
tent shame, the birds were back—flew 
down into the nest, and offagain! each 
bearing a young one. ‘They were not 
gone a minute, when, straight as the 
flight of an arrow and as swift, they were 
back, the other two little ones were 
carried off, and in another minute the 
nest was afloat. Close calculation 
that! We followed in the direction 
they went, and, after some search, 
found the callow family safe and snug 
in an old nest which they had repaired 
for their re ‘eption, as soon as they be- 
came convinced the water must reach 
them. Instinct must have wide play, 
indeed, to account for this. 

We saw a large heavy cockroach, 


fully an inch long, fall into the web of 
The great weight of 


a small spider. 
the insect, and the height from which 
it fell, were sufficient to tear through 
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the web, and it would have fallen clear 
but that the long sharp claws which 
arm the extremities of the hindmost 
pair of legs, gathered a sufficient quan- 
tity of the fibres as they rolled down 
the net, to sustain the weight of the 
cockroach, who thus hung dangling by 
the heels, head downwards, and body 
free. Out rushed the little spider, not 
half so Jarge as a cherry-stone. What 
could i¢ do with such a monster? You 
shall see. Without an instant’s con- 
fusion or hesitation, it commenced rap- 
idly throwing a new web with its hinder 
legs or spinners over the two claws 
that were entangled, so that the hold 
there might first be strengthened. The 
cockroach struggled desperately—his 
weight began to tear away the web 
from the beam. The spider felt that 
all was giving way—and faster than 
the eye could follow him, ran back and 
forth along the breaking cords from 
the beam to the heels of the monster, 
carrying a new thread from one to the 
other each time, until the breakage was 
arrested, and he was satisfied that the 
whole would bear all its weight and ef- 
forts. He then returned cautiously 
to the charge, and, after a dozen trials, 
succeeded in webbing the second pair 
of legs, and bound them down in spite of 
the tremendous writhings of the great 
black beast. The third pair were near 
the head, and he could not succeed in 
binding them from the front, so he 
tried another tack; he crawled along 
the hard sheath of the back (it hung 
back downward) and commenced with 
rapidity throwing his 
web over the head. The roach seem- 
ed to be greatly frightened at this, and 
made more furious efforts than ever to 
g The cords from above be- 
yan to give way again. ‘The spider 
darted along them as before, till they 
were strengthened a second time. He 
now tried another maneuvre. We had 
noticed him frequently attempting to 
bite through the sheath armor of the 
roach, but he seemed to have failed in 
piercing it. He now seemed deter- 
inined to catch the two fore legs which 
were free. After twenty trials at least 
he noosed one of them, and soon had it 
under his control. This pair of legs 
was much more delicate than the oth- 
ers: he instantly bit through the cap- 
tured one. The poison was not suffi- 
cient to affect the huge mass of the 
roach a great deal, but the leg seemed 


inconceivab] ; 


ret loose. 


yc 
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to give it much pain, and it bent its 
head forward to caress the wound 


with its jaws—and now the object of 


the cunning spider was arparent. He 
ran instantly to the old position he had 
been routed from on the back of the 
neck, and while the roach was employ- 
ed in soothing the smart of the bite, he 
succeeded in enveloping the head from 
the back in such a way as to prevent 
the roach from straightening out again ; 
and in a little while more had him 
bound in that position, and entirely 
surrounded by a web. A few more 
last agonies and the roach was dead ; 
for the neck, bent forward in this way, 
exposed a vital part beneath the sheath ; 
and we left him quietly luxuriating 
upon the fruits of his weary contest. 
This battle between brute force and 
subtle sagacity lasted one hour and a 
half, and if the history of Reason in 
our race can show a more remarkable 
conguest of superior mind over animal 
strength, we hope the wiles of the sa- 


gacious victor will not be robbed of 


their glory by being stigmatized as in- 
Slinclive. 

These are a few of the many in- 
cidents occurring under our own obser- 
vation, which we have chosen to speci- 
fy and become responsible for. But 
the books of natural philosophy are 
crowded with ten thousand such; no 
just detail of the habitudes of any form 
of animal life has been or can be given, 
which will not furnish such. Though 
the narrators themselves persist in 
naming these acts instinctive, yet com- 
mon judgment must teach that no pos- 
sible sense of Instinct can be made sa- 
tisfactorily to accountforthem. Every 
day our horse and dog—to go no 
further—forced the conviction that this 
must be so; that they shared with us, 
to a certain point, reason and emotion. 
The most eager and accurate investi- 
gation showed us that the whole argu- 
ment for Instinct was based upon error ; 
that the facts upon which its most in- 
genious defenders founded their strong 
positions, melted into thin air before a 
close examination, and proved to be 
pedantic whims or mistakes of old 
writers, perpetuated by the careless ig- 
norance of modern book-makers. Since 
such men as Cuvier and Audubon have 


taught the world how the meaning of 


the sublime pages of the living revela- 
tion was to be arrived at—have forced 
upon their fellows a realization of the 
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astounding discovery that each indivi- 
dual of them possessed eyes of his own 
and might lawfully use them for him- 
self, and that it was only by the exer- 
cise of this primitive and obsolete right 
that truth was to be made known—the 
universal mind has been restless on this 
point. Who has not noticed how com- 
mon athing it is, in the modern books 
of travel, tv mect with surmises, doubts, 
hints, and even broad denials, in regard 
to the doctrine of Instinct. Searceiya 
relation of a trait of natural history can 
be met with now, to which something 
of this kind is not appended. ‘These 
men have left Locke, and Brown, and 
Stewart, upon the mouldy shelves at 
home, and there is no stern eye of 
scholastic bigot to rebuke them, out 
amidst the wilds and freedom of nature; 
and removed from the immediate ter- 
ror of the lash, they dare to write what 
they see, and draw their own conclu- 
sions. Shakspere has writ the motto 
of these times— 


‘What custom wills in all things should 
we do it; 

The dust on antique time would be un- 
swept, 

And mountainous error be too highly 
heaped 

For truth to overpeer !” 


Are we not in danger of “ moun- 
tainous error” here? Aye! and since 
by its side the tumulus of Truth under 
the slow heaping of atoms through the 
ages, has grown and grown, until now 
even a pigmy upon tiptoe may out- 
peer and shout to the multitudes in 
shadow beneath, we will be that 
pigmy ; and though the spectacled and 
lamp-dried book-man may shake his 
withered sides, and curl his lean lips in 
scorn, yet will we make articulate the 
voice which has so long been strug- 
gling in us for utterance. There are 
no blind fatal impulses known to na- 
ture! Reason is the impulse of voli- 
tion! and wherever animal life exists, 
whether in the dumb stock or stone, the 
herb or molecule, brute or man, Reason 
directs it! The self-same principle 
which, through our organization, gov- 
erns or wields the material forces, act- 
ing through the organization of the ant, 
the atom, and the elephant, produces 
like results to the full extent of the or- 
ganic susceptibility and creative inten- 
tion ineach. Organization is the law 
of Reason! 
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Now that our conscience had been 
unburdened, and our still small voice 
had gone fourth with this portentous 
announcement—we shrank back upon 
ourselves abashed and horrified! Fear 
came upon us! What was it we had 
done ! After all this flourish of trum- 
pe ts little more th in prolong the echoes 
of dull and stale materialism? Yes, 
this is it! If Reason be determined 
by organi se then, of course, the 
dissolution of the one is the end of the 


other! Who could fail to recognize 
the heavy and asinine front of this an- 
cient philosophic more | Shame! 


shame upon you! A metaphysician, 
and to ge t your boat staved against the 
very rock the light-house stands on! 
We writhed like a wounded worm. 
But we were over-wrought. One 
truth is as much as the mind can pos- 
sess and enter into ata time. Long 
we paused, and wrestled on the thresh- 
old of the next. What! the thick 
rayless gloom, hopeless and aweary, of 
this se nsual aieed, to be our abiding 
place! Fairly and well, by the c lear 
lamp of Truth, had we counted our 
footsteps heretofore. From link to 
link, carefully had we traced the inter- 
fusing grades through all forms, and 
saw and felt the universe of matter an 
harmonious whole—the harp of God! 
—each string accordant with the string 
last touched, and melting into the tone of 
that before. No jarring notes—no dis- 
cord! but order the law, and music, 
such as Seraphim can hear and mortals 
feel, the expression! Then came a 
dim hint of what we sought and yearn- 
ed for, like a distant ray of daylight to 
a lost wanderer in a cavern: 


“Such sweet compulsion doth in music 
lie 

To lull the Daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measured motion 
draw 

After the heavenly tune,’’* 


Since Jubal’s pipe awakened the young 
echo, so have the sage poets sung. 
The Poets! Who were these Poets ! 
The Kings of Mind! Always their 


white swift feet have led the van of 


science—and the quick flash of their 
luminous eyes has startled the darkness 
of caverns where treasures were, and 
showed to the gaping crowd the heaps 
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of gems! It is their mission to dis- 
cover. They leave to those who fol- 
lowed them now, to drag the riches 
forth to day, classify, name, arrange, 
and add to the treasury of general sci- 
ence. In many a measured legend and 
guise of graphic allegory, they have 
said and sung that harmony. Order 
was the supremest law of God’s creat- 
ed universe—the highest revelution of 
himself—the garment that we know 
him by, woofe d of stars and ec] vuds, 
oopore d by the many tints of the moon 
and sun, when they play on these, or 
on the shining earth, with her waters, 
mountains, trees, and herbs, and myriad 
forms that creep, and walk, and run, 
and fly, and swim—many and divers— 
a life and will to each, yet all softly 
and sweetly blending in those mellow 
hues which make it beautiful when 
seen from heaven—worthy to robe the 
limbs of Infinite Might. Well then, 
if the law of gradation be necessary to 
these harmonies—as applied to organi- 
zation and form, consistent w ith them— 
then must the same law apply to ani- 
mal life, when itredueed’ into these 
grades of organized matter. One gene- 
ral principle, animal life, must animate 
them all. Why are they differently 
organized? W hy not all after the same 
structure, size; and shape? The hare 
monious diversity of creation requires 
it should be so. The prine iple of life, 
passing into this variety of structure, 
gives this required diversity of result. 
Though the principle be the same, the 
machinery acted upon is different. In 
the higher forms of organization, 
the principle of life is active; in the 
lower, passive. 

Those which are to be active, must 
have the means of self-direction: it 
would be fatal to the harmonies so 


jealously guarded, should they shoot 


into space sphereless and aimless, the 
restless life hurrying them to motion 
till they were se If- destroyed, and con- 
fusion carried every where. No, they 
shall have senses which shall inform 
the Ife within of all external things, 
throuvh the retina of ¢ sciousness. 
All impressions, then, of outward 
things, their qualities, etc., shall be re- 
tained upon th it retina, and shall be 
called experience of life—memory. 
This experience shall be to the prinei- 


me ot lie for a guide, and it shall have 


ne 
a 
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a power given it called Reason—which 


is the highesi result of the principle of 


life, educated by the e rperience of the 
senses! This education will be justly 
proportionate with the power of the 
and therefore in the 
iliveness, deli- 
cacy, and complexity of the senses, will 
be the cor! attributes of this 
educated life, Reason. It is harmoni- 

Animal exist- 
material earth. 


senses to inform; 
precise asia of the sens 


sponding 


ous that it should be so! 
ence is confined to a 
ia ; 

The forms and 


there, are to it a 


co-eXisting 


mands. Its powers, capabilities, wants, 
are filled and circumscribed by these. 
The end and object of its being, first 
defined by organization, is carried to 
the ultimate highest creative aim by 
Reason. The mite which builds its 
coral cell—the savage wl! piles his 
hut of bark, are equally guided by this 
principle to the consummation of all 
their sheer physical necessities, and 
gregarious or social duties. 


The cause why Reason is not pro- 
i 


gressive in other forms of animal : 
as we see it to have been in man, is 
this:—Man is a complex being—th« 


animal isa simple one. The organic 


bee le 


ne eaaities of the d lis experience 
simply y and directly to the discovery of 
a mathematic al law. by which the form 
and arrangement of its cells was p 

fected ; though it knows ng 

mathematics as a system, yet the 
wants of its social habitudes, crowding 


it in great numbers into a small space, 


soon led to the assertion of the utmost 
power its experience was capable of 
furnishing Reason with, in regard to 
those lines and angles by 
which space might be best economis- 
ed. The result was as we see; this 
was the highest exertion of the mathe- 
matical faculty its organization ad- 
mitted, or its necessities required ; and 
here its display rested, and will conti- 
nue to rest. Re ason has carried it up 
to the ultimatum of its creative inten- 
tion. So with the ant, the organization 
of which is more compli cated, its ne- 
cessities more diverse, oa the results 
of its reasoning more varied and curi- 
ous! Sv with all forms of animal 
life! We arrive at man—the perfec- 
tion of organized matter. We _ find 
reason in him capable of nearly all the 
bee does or the ant can accomplish, 
and, as a general average, superior to 
all other animals—though in particular 


by the use of 
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traits he is inferior to most of them. 
He has not the eye of the eagle or the 
vulture ; the scent of the hound or the 
moth; the hearing of the deer; the 
sense of touch of the mole; the taste 
of the coy humming-bird. Therefore, 
the ¢ xperience of his senses, or his 
physical ability, om not enable his 
R eason toacc omplist 
» these particalar 


1 just such feats as 


eharacteriz animals— 
but yet, the general superiority of his 
senses over those of any one of these 
—their more equal and perfect balance 
—the higher complexity, susceptibility, 
and delicacy of his whole organization— 
give to him the first position as the 
mere eo The ugh 
the migratory bird, or fish, from the 
superior acuteress of one sense, and 
familiarity its habits must give it with 
the currents of the element it dwells 
in, can traverse the world in a straight 
other guide than this 

can do the same 


“reasoning animal. 


line, without 
experi nee 
thing by a more 


his necessities gradually taught him 


yet man 


rou! lal yut process ; 


the qualities of the magnetic needle, and 
by the’ aid of this, he can do 
what the fish 0 rd iccomplish 
directly, by their supe: sense, 
Here, then, we have man, so far, a 


mere form of animal life,—more per- 
fect, indeed, than any other—but sus- 
tained by the same law which sustains 
them, and, like them, ceasing to be, 


en is dissolved. 


when his or 
' ) 
lor we have said, the office of Reason, 


l ution and the love of life, 


like that ofc 
1s to protect hie existence, and carry 
itup to the consummation 
tive intention; to lea 
forces in the battle against decay. 
And when, in that unceasing war, de- 
cay has con juere d, Reason must die. 
Its mission has been fulfilled—for all 
the objects, purposes, and duties of 
simply animal life in a material uni- 
verse, it was sufficient,—the animal 
needs it no further. It 
solved into the original elements, and 
the principle of life returns, to become 
again a part of the Spirit of Nature. 
That Reason carried man up to the 
highest point of phy sical perfe ction his 
organization was capable of attaining, 
there can be little doubt. “ And all 
the days ef Methuselah were nine hun- 
dred and sixty and nine years, and he 
died” —is a sufficient comment on this 


has been re- 


point. 


But we said, “man was a complex 


rrr ee 
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being, the animal a simple one.” We 
have thus far presented him asa mere 
form of animal life, and shown the dis- 
posal of all that portion of his being 
he holdsin common with it! We have 
tarried long enough amidst the “ flesh- 
pots!” Joy in Heaven and thanksgiv- 
ing on Earth! 
terrestrial materialism has been pierced 
and flooded by the keen joyance of a 
celestial licht! Moses, the first Poet— 
the primeval “ King of Mind”—has 
sung of how “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life—and man became a living soul !” 
He tells how “ 

the earth after his kind, and cattle af- 
ter their kind, and every living thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind,” but he does not sing that He 


breathed into the nostrils of the beast of 


the earth the ** breath of life,” and that 
it became “a living soul!” Now, this 
was the crowning act of the six days’ 
labor; and man, the last, the perfect 
work—the sublimation of material 
forms—alone was trusted with that 
awful gift—‘ the breath of life!” 
There is no mention of the “ breath of 
life,’ when he made the beast, cattle, 
and creeping thing—yet in the com- 
mon sense of these words, they too 
were given the breath of life. No! 
He before says—‘* God made man in 


his own image’’—that is, in his spirit- 


ual image—for there can be no materi- 
al likeness of spiritual existence, and 
these majestic words were used in re- 


ference to that spiritual resemblance 
of which the Eternal Life of God was 
the first feature. The breath of life 
from his own lips was the bestowal of 
the eternity of his own spiritual being. 
A distinct, peculiar act! adding another 
element to the animal framed of the 
same dust of which the beast was 
made—interfusinga portion of Himself, 
of His own ultimate and indivisible 
essence, into the subtlest, purest or- 
ganism of compounded matter; and 
man hecame a living soul, and that 
soul in the image of its Maker! Be 
tween the atomie reasoner and the 
reasoning man, there is a mighty 
stride. ‘The shadow, though far away, 
is like, for one and the same principle 
governs in each. The stride between 


the attributes of God, so far as he has 
chosen to reveal them, and the attri- 
butes of the Living Soul in man, made 


The murky gloom of 


(od made the beast of 
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after his own image, is vast too; but 
the shadow, though cast from afar and 
dim, is still like! We cannot know 
how much more high those other attri- 
butes of which it has not pleased Him 
to instruct us may be ; but we do know 
from His own words that the Creative 
Power is one of them, and Omnipres- 
ence and Fore-knowledge are others. 
Then has not the Imacination, or the 
Living Soul of man, in its own narrow 
sphere, the creative power? Out of 
the chaos of material imagery does it 
not body forth creations of its own, 
which had no being else, and with the 
reflex glories of this atom orb, people a 
universe? Does not the speed of 
thought in unappreciable time traverse 
all space like omnipresence? Has it 
not whilome cleft the dark-lined ho- 
rizon of Now, and felt the Future 
shiver in cold prophetic beamings on 
its plumes? Says not the Sage Poet— 


Imagination which from earth to sky, 

And from the depths of haman phantasy, 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, 
fills 

The universe with golden beams! 


The universe! Aye, there is its pe- 
culiar home! Reason may deal with 
things of earth—cope with her physi- 
cal laws—and teach the arm of flesh 
to wrest from their hard grasps shelter 
and food ; but the rarer empyrean will 
not sustain its heavy plumes; when 


j 
tue 


‘* Spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of our being”— 


has passed beneath them; when,possess- 
ed of an immortal vigor, the self-same 
drooping vans bathing in silver exhala- 
tions at far starry fonts, take on the 
youth and splendor of eternity, and in 
long weariless flights traverse infinity, 
questioning the seraphim, front to 
front, of God and mysteries. Here is 
the mission of Imagination! We are 
of earth earthy ; andall its grosser es- 
sences thrice winnowed through life, 
through death and through decay, meet 
once again in The J Am, without exten- 
sion, weight, or form—the ultimation 
material being—buoyant and strong as 
angels are, and meet to bow with them 
before God’s throne, and bide the aw- 
ful Future. Andas Imagination here 
has wrought His will, has faithfully 
tasked the poor wings of Reason lent 
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it but for Time, and delved and soared 
in every secret place where they mignt 


bear it, searching for knowledge of 


that will—so shall its wages be. 


* Has she not shown us all 

From the clear breath of ether to the 
sinall 

Breath of new buds unfolding! 
the meaning 

Of Jove’s large eye-brow to the tender 
greening 

Of April meadows ?” 


From 


Everything that we may know 
of our relations to the Eternal Cause 
—<duties as citizens of the star-span- 
gled, extended universe, we must be 


taught by this Imagination, which 
has been “ since mind at first in 
characters was done,” the chiefest 


theme of Poets. In many a guise and 
strange impersonation, they have sung 
of it. Moses first named it Job, and 
in that noble allegory showed how the 
prove Reason strove to drag it earth- 
ward, with tortures and wiles beset in 
vain its pure allegiance to the Lord of 
Hosts. Then through a long line of 
Prophet, Priest and King, the Hebrew 
chroniclers have traced it down to the 
day of the Caesars; and here they 
showed how the Prince of Spiritual 
Life—the very fountain of eternity— 
might blend itself with matter, and be- 
come incarnate through a Virgin !— 
that the lowlier essence of itself im- 
prisoned here might learn to love, to 
hope, and to endure! And the less fa- 
vored nations symboled its attributes as 
Dryad, Fawn, and Nymph—_ 


“A beautiful though erring faith, is *t not? 

Which populates the brute insensate 
earth 

With beamy shapes, the ministers of love 

And quaintest humors !’’_ 


Or, in the sublimer tale of Prome- 
theus, who wrestled defiant with the 
Gods, and dared them, through torments 
Without name, to quell that spark of 
their own life he won from heaven for 
his race, to overleap the ages. What 
is the Prometheus of Shelley but an 
impersonation of the Soul—of Imagina- 
tion warring with the great powers of 
evil who cursed it with a body—the 
Rock, Animal Life—Reason, the Chain 
—and fell Disease, the Vulture ; and 
when the Demons drove the Vulture 
off that they might be refreshed with 


[Oct. 


taunting him, the fearfullest image of 
fierce torture they could conjure was— 


“© Thou thinkest we will live through thee 
one by one 

Like Animal Life? And though we can 
obscure not 

The soul which burns within—that we 
will dwell 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude, 

Vexing the sell-content of wisest men: 

That we will be dread thought beneath thy 
brain, 

And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 

And blood within thy labyrinthine veins, 

Crawling like agony !” 

Poets have written no cumbrous 

tomes, nor heaped dull 

mountain high to awe the world; but 

they have felt all truths, and written 

them just as they felt, and called them 

too by universal names in scorn of pe- 

dant nomenclature. ‘They leave it to the 

under 


' 
dogmatisms 


drudging scholiast to classify 
one name in every tongue they have 
synonymed Imagination and the Soul. 
Without a thought of schoolmen’s 
terms, they have felt them to be one 
and so inscribed them! Aye, and so 
they are ! And vur theory is but a glean- 
ing from “the chronicles of wasted 
time,” of “what their antique pen 
would have expressed !” 

But we said that all our readings of 
The Living Revelation might be sum- 
med up under a single head—* Life is 
one linked continucus chain fiom the 
Godhead to theatom!”” ‘The universe 
has no abrupt gradations! Facilis de- 
scensus 1s the law so far as we can trace 
it from inessential spiritual being down 
to man, and certainly from man down 
to the atom. 


To begin at the atom and trace the 
law of gradation up to man, furnishes the 
most complete train of analogical argu- 
mentation the mind is capable of realizing. 
The microscopic observation of Physical 
Philosophy through atomic existences up 
to sensible Ones, has traced a perfect 
chain of life, with au individual standing 
between the extremes of each species, 
partaking of the character of both. 

Vhen we arrive at the sensible, no ordi- 
nary thinker, who has waiked with his 
eyes open, can have failed being astonish- 
ed at the perfect 
tion. Who has not scen in the 
Piant, the first faint stir as in a dream 
before awaking, cf the great active prin 
ciple of life, which slumbers so profound- 
ly passive in the mountain and the forest; 


symmetry of this grada- 


hbensitive 
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and then in the (dione muscipula) Fly- 
catcher Plant, the smiling play of an odd 
conceit across the features of the half- 
aroused sleeper; and then the full wak- 
ing in the Hydra Polypus, this strange 
creature, forming the link between vege- 
table and animal life, sharing the charac- 
ter of both, capable of disjection into a 
thousand fragments, yet reproducing from 
each a perfect polypus: and the Hum- 
ming Bird, the link between Insects and 
Birds, agreeing with the larger species of 
moths in the character and manner of 
taking—(on the wing)—its principal 
food; thouvh it cannot live long on nec- 
tar alone, but, as a bird, must have insects 
occasionally, or it will die; and then the 
feather which in the moths has been be- 
coming gradually more perceptible to the 
naked eye, in this bright creature, is 
splendidly perfected. How beautifully 
the waves glide into each other in this 
calm harmony of being! Then at the 
other end of the scale of birds, we have 
the Ostrich and the Penguin, with wings 
incapable of flight; and then the Bat, 
the link between birds and animals; and, 
what is still more curious, an animal in 
Wew Holland with the horny bill of the 
duck and body of the hair seal. Wehave 
not time for more particular enumeration. 
We will go on up to the monkey, the 
ourang-oulang, the man; the intermediate 
crades are filled up in the manner we 
have shown. And here we lay it down 
as a proposition of physics: that through 
the whole chain of being, whether what 
is called animate or inanimate, there is 
yet this connecting link between every 
change, not only of class, but of order, 
genus, and species—that the individual 
intermedtate in this change possesses a 
double nature, embracing in a less degree 
the characteristics of the class, order, etc. 
left, and ina greater those of that entered 
upon—that this chain of progression is 
unbroken from the atom up to man! 
Taking for granted, of course, the propo- 
sition of Spiritual Existences, the irresis- 
tible inference from all this linked analo- 
gy is—that man, being the perfection 
and last gradation of material existence, 
forms the link between it and a spiritual; 
being the individual intermediate, possess- 
es adouble nature, embracing in a less 
degree the characteristics of the class left, 
and in a greater, those of that entered up- 
on: that the two elements of this double 
nature are the material or reasoning, 
which he possesses in common with other 
forms of animal life; and the Spiritual or 
Imaginative which he possesses in com- 
mon with angelic beings. Why, evena 
coarse-grained Russian could not resist 
this conclusion, and, with the vigor 
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of the rude north, finely expresses the 
idea: 


“T hold the middle rank ’twixt heaven 
and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have 
their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the Spirit- 
land; 
The chain of being is complete in me, 
In me is matter’s Jast gradation Jost, 
And the next step is Spirit—Deity.” 


This chain of being is the Jacob’s lad- 
der of the allegory, the rounds of which, 
form ‘ principalities and powers in Hea- 
venly places,’ through all the orders of 
spiritual intelligences, lead down to man, 
resting with him, the link between earth 
and heaven. We have a perfect and 
just right to the argument, that the next 
step is pure spirit, unalldyed with matter 
—angelic being—and that there are 
grades and orders of this being swelling 
sublimely up to the Infinite. Before the 
discovery of the microscope, the world of 
the dew drop—the atomic Jegions ‘ from 
the low herb where mites do crawl,’ to 
the myriads of ‘far spooming ocean,’ and 
the wide air,where all is as far beyond the 
apprehension of our senses as these spiri- 
tual existences now are. Yet the most 
patient investigation has gone to show 
that the analogies of higher existences 
hold good in these, and science does not 
hesitate in the application of these analo- 
gies to them. Why should they hold 
good at one end of the scale and not at 
the other! Is it because we cannot see, 
taste, smell, or handle thought and spiri- 
tual existences’ Neither can we do all 
this with the atom; its very being is only 
arrived at through imperfect instruments; 
while the existence of spirit and thought 
is proven by our consciousness, than which 
there can be no higher evidence. Yet no 
man in his senses pretends to deny atomic 
existences because he cannot see them, nor 
the application of the Jaws of life which 
he can see ini sensible existences to them; 
nor would any such man deny the same 
application at the other end of the scale 
to spiritual, especially, since he has high- 
er order of proof, independent of revela- 
tion, that they are! 

Though each of those two natures in 
man, is a uiit capable of separate exist- 
ence, yet th: imagination is only apparent 
through the material, as_ electricity 
through the atmosphere, which conveys 
to us the flash and sound. We do not ar- 
gue that electricity is a property of atinos. 
phere, because we only hear and see it 
through this medium; nor do we argue 
that electricity is not, because it is not 
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always apparent. We know it to be 
above us and around us, nevertheless, 
and gentle and familiar as the airs of 
home; but if we should forget! then, 
shaken with grandeur through the last 
quivering fibre, we are reminded that it 
is. Though it sleeps now ‘ with silence, 
in its old couch of space and airy cradle ;’ 
yet its articulations are all of the sublime, 
and t.eawed earth, and the reverberating 
heavens rock beneath its stunning shout, 
when it answers the far spheres in laugh- 
ter. As electricity to nature, so imagina- 
tion to man’s material or reasoning part. 
It is not always apparent to his drowsy 
consciousness ; yet it always is, subtle 
and silent, refining his coarse passions or 
making them more terrible; and its arti- 
culations, too, are all of the sublime; and 
when the gathering nations, with rapture 
on their multitudinous tongues, swell the 
huzza to glorious deeds, you may know 
that it has leaped from its ‘ dumb cradle.’ 
All that is grand, magnificent, sublime. 
the Past bas to tell—the Future has to 
hope ;—Imagination wrought or must 
create. The Chieftain, the Architect, the 
Sculptor, the Painter, the Poet, are her 
slaves—and at her bidding, the world is 
showered with splendors. In a word— 
Imagination is the soul. 

The cause of that gradual physical 
deterioration we notice from the times 


before the flood to the present, evident- 
ly may be traced to the unceasing an- 
tagonism of these two opposite ele- 
ments of inan’s nature. Each succes- 
sive generation marks the victorious 
progress of the spiritual in the declen- 
sion of mere animal bulk: the more 
delicate and sensitive texture of nery- 
ous tissue, and greater frontal devel- 
opment, a falling off in the actual nu- 
merical span of life, but a correspond- 
ing increase in that which constitutes 
its true measurement—the number, va- 
riety and intensity of emotions and 
thoughis; in short, an every day and 
increasing recognition of all higher 
truths. Men are beginning now to ap- 
preciate the true offices of Imagination, 
and to separate them from the mon- 
strous and unnatural fraternity of mere 
Machine Rhyming! and to know and 
feel that 
* A drainless shower 
Of light is Poesy! ’Tis the supreme 
Power, 
°Tis might half slumbering on its own 
rivht arm. 
The very arching of its eyelids charm 
A thousand willing agents to obey ; 
And still she governs with the mildest 
sway !” 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Some change in the value of money 
has been temporarily created in the 
New York market, during the month, 
by a combination of circumstances, 
favoring an artificial action of the 
Banks, which, during the past year, 
have made several ineffectual struggles 
to advance the rate of interest. In 
February last, considerable speculation 
in stocks existed simultaneously with 
the absorption of a large sum of money 
for the holding of cotton, and in pay- 
ment of duties, which were heavy in 
the months of January and February. 
The amount of speculative obligations 
outstanding, enabled the banks, by sud- 
denly calling in their Joans, to raise the 
rate of money to 6 and 7 per cent. for 
a few weeks. The amount of money 
in the hands of individuals and in those 
of the institutions of neighboring cities, 
s00n flowed into the market in competi- 
tion with that of the city banks, and re- 


duced the rate Jower than ever. Since 
then, speculation in stocks and cotton 
has, to a considerable extent, subsided, 
and large sums, probably $25,000,000, 
have been realized from cotton then 
held. This increased supply of money 
and diminished speculation prevented 
any advance in the rate of interest un- 
til August, when the amount of goods 
sent into the country, on consignment, 
for the fall trade, becoming very large, 
the payment of duties withdrew from 
its ordinary employments considerable 
amounts of money, and by placing it 
with the government banks enabled 
them to control the market and produce 
a rise of interest to 7 per cent. The 
customs received at the ports of New 
York and Boston, for eight months, 
from January Ist to September Ist, 
1843, were $9,118,321; and have this 
year, in the same period, amounted to 
$20,720,100. The accumulation of 
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surplus revenue in the government 
banks, consequent upon these large re- 
ceipts, has reached, according to the 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN NEW YORK 


Merchants’ Bank, am is - 
Bank of America, - “ ‘ 
“« Commerce, ° ‘a a 
American Exchange Bank, - - 
Total, - e ” « = 


This was the amount on deposit at 
the date of each ‘The amount 
of duties collected by the government 


he sixty days embraced 


report. 


at this port, int 


in the table was $5,891,270, of which, 
it appears near two million remained 
with the Banks, mostly the Bank of 
America and the Merchants’ Bank. 
Those institutions being under the 
safety fund law of New York, are al- 
lowed to loan only twice and a half 
their capitals, which amount to $3,- 
491,200. They are therefore allowed 
to loan $8,728,000. At the close of 


June, their actual loans rather exceed- 
ed this sum; consequently, the $1,- 
603,153 of government money deposit- 


SPECIE IN THE GOVERNMENT DEPOSIT 
COUNTRY 
Bank of America, - - - - 
sé Commerce, o o o os 
Merchants’ Bank, - « « - 
American Exchange Bank, - - - 
Total, ‘ - “ . ‘ . 
“ other Banks, - - - 
Total city Banks, : - - - 

© country * - - - - 
Total Banks of New York, - - 


The government Banks added $1,- 
000,000, or 33} per cent. to the specie 
in their vaults, while that of all the 
other city Banks diminished, the ag- 
gregate having increased. The 
amount of money collected by the gov- 
ernment, and paid into the four Banks 
during the three months, was $6,006,- 
187, which was checked out of the 
other banks by the importing mer- 
chants into the government Banks, and 
the balance thus created drawn in spe- 
cie. By these means, the institutions 
were enabled to advance the rate 
money per cent., but the rate 
again 


to 7 


ily fell under the competi- 


speed 


a 
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official reports, $11,670,995. Of this 
amount, the deposits inthe New York 
city banks were as follows :-— 


BANKS. 
July 27. 
$1,881,426 
1,189,256 
1,206,277 
997,280 


Aung. 26 

$1,440,126 
2,557,436 
3275,356 

§30,583 


June 31. 
- $1,066,890 
1,327,519 
- 1,870,472 
119,280 


$41,384,161 





5229 $6,103,501 





$5,274 


ed with them subsequent to that time, 
they could not use, and its withdrawal 
from other banks in specie, compelled 
those Institutions to restrict their loans, 
and enabled the whole to advance the 
rate of interest. The operation of se- 
lecting four banks only for the receipt 
of the public money, which was done 
at the close of the session, to the pre- 
judice of the other hanks, is to give 
the government Banks a kind of mo- 
nopoly, by concentrating the specie in 
their vaults. ‘The following table 
shows the amount of specie held by 
the government Banks in May and in 
August, and the aggregate held by the 
other city Banks. 


y 


AND IN ALL OF THE CITY AND OF THE 


BANKS. 
Angust. 
$1,612,289 


May 


eto AOS 
$768,498 




















- - 1,030,949 1,101,851 
- . 1,305,684 1,219,559 
. é 227,922 104,937 
a ; $2,333,015 $1,338,434 
- - 5,152,518 4,765,858 
; . $8,485,563 $9,104,449 
- - 969,598 1,087,525 
> s $9,455,161 $10,197,974 


tion of individual capitalists, notwith- 
standing the large amount withdrawn 
from commerce by the government. 
The whole amount in the Treasury on 
the Ist of August, was scarcely more 
than the amount on hand at the same 
period last year. In 1843, however, 
the $10,000,000 in the Treasury was 
the proceeds of a loan for the re- 
demption of the outstanding Treasury 
notes. That money was gradually ap- 
plied to that purpose, and since then, 
the accumulation has been from cus- 
toms, and will be to the extent of near 
$6,000,000, applied to the redemption 
of the stock debt, due in January next. 








The large import of goods which have 
been the cause of the improved reve- 
nues are already falling off, in conse- 
quence of the depression of prices, 
caused by a supply already too great 
for the wants of the market. The 
compromise tariff act expired on the 
30th of June, 1812, and the present ta- 
riff came into operation on the Ist of 
September of the same year. The 
fiscal year now ends on the 30th June, 
according to the law of the last session 


of Cengress. The custom revenues 


of the Government have been for the 
last three years ending June 40, 1844, 
as follows: 
1842 - - $21,597,875 
1843 ~ - $12,817,501 
1844 - - $26,109,188 
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The average of the customs collect- 
ed on dutiable goods in 1842, was 23 
per cent. and in 1843 and 1844, under 
the present tariff, $6 per cent., an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. in the average 
duties, which in the year 1843 produ- 
ced adecline in the amount collected, 
of 40 per cent. 
the two years, 1843-44 of 10 per cent. 
as compared with 1842. This has 
been the practical effect of the tariff, 
an advance of 16 per cent. in the rate 
of duty has diminished the revenue 10 
per cent. and the trade of the country 
20 per cent. ‘The following is a table 
of the import and consumption of for- 
eign goods, and the gross duties on 
merchandise, for several years 


NET IMPORT OF FOREIGN GOODS—CONSUMPTION PER HEAD AND DUTIES COLLECTED, 


Imports. Export Foreign 


Goods. 





1829 76,492,527 16,658,478 57,834,049 
1839 70,876,920 14,287,479 480, 441 
1831 103,191,124 20.033, 83,157,698 
1832 =: 101,029,266 24,039,473 76,989,793 
1833 108,118,311 19,32: f 





1834 =: 126,521,332 23,312,811 
1835 149,895,742 20,504,495 
1836 189,980,235 21,746,360 
1837 149,989,217 21,854,962 
1838 113,717,404 } 2,452,795 
1839 = =162,092,132 17,494,525 
1840 =: 107,141,519 18,199,312 
1841 127,946,177 15,409,081 








144,597, ‘607 
Be,94 2,207 
} 12,477,006 


1842 §=109,162,087 11,721,538 88,440,549 
1843 P0,260,895 9,568,781 7,092,114 
1844 109,009,000 100,000,000 99,060,000 


The figures for 1844 are estimated 
from the data of actual returns for eight 
months already received. The con- 
sumption of foreign goods inthe United 
States, as expressed in the fifth column, 
is the net quantity of merchandise re- 
maining in the country after deducting 
the exports, and the balance of specie 
imported. The remainder is calculated 
per head to the population, according 
to its progressive increase; as, for in- 
stance, the ratio of increase from 1820 
to 1830 was 33.26 percent of the whole 


population, and from 1830 to 1840, 
32.67 per cent., showinga small dimi- 
nution in the ratio of increase. On this 


basis the increase of the population from 
1840 to 1844 was therefore 11.74 per 
cent., which gives a population of 
19,022,199, and a net import of $85,- 
000,000 foreign goods, or a con- 
sumption of $4,46 per head. The con- 


Net Import. 








Specie Import- Goods Consumed Duties. 
ed. Consumed. per head. 

2.479.592 55,35 - 467 $1.75 22,206,519 
6,914,342 49.57: 5,099 4.20 833,573 
83,157,698 6.39 30,225, 197 

259,964 76,738,829 5.59 22,465,437 
83,470,067 5.90 29,032,508 

3.147 6.00 16,214,157 
i ] 575 8.25 19.391, 310 
9.07 6. 545 159,157,139 14.00 26,325,839 
5,823,684 113,310,571 6.75 11. 165,970 
14,239,070 87,025,539 5.40 16,155,655 
890 23, 196,397 
518,488 aif 5.75 13,496,834 
112 47, 006 6.49 14,481,997 
373,477 88,067,072 4.60 18,176,720 
20,623,146 59.065.968 3.20 16,279,116 


5,000,000 85,002,000 4.46 27,000,000 
sumption of foreign goods for the two 
years 1843-1844 
head, which is 10 per cent. less ‘then 
the consumption of 1831, the lowest of 
the series. The year of by far the 
largest revenue from customs was 1830, 
when the tariff of 1828 was in full oper- 
ation, and the markets were in a posi- 
tion similar in some respects to what 
now exists. The high rates of duty in 
1829 and 1830 had greatly diminished 
the supply of goods, and in 1831 a good 
demand existed in consequence of the 
reduced stocks in all the stores of the 
interior, and in the hands of consumers, 
consequently the consumption per head 
in 1831 increased 50 per cent. over that 
of 1830. This demand for goods found 
a powerful stimulus in the movement 
of the National Bank and other institu- 
tions of that period. The receipts of 
the Treasury were as follows :— 


averages $3,83 per 


and in the average of 
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Duties on merchandise, - - - - - $36,304,342 
Tonnage, &e. - - - - - i . 67,970 

Total, - - - - - - - 36,772,312 
Drawback on foreign goods, - - ° - $4,687,876 
“ and bounties on domestic goods, - 278,974 $4,966,850 


Expenses of collection, - - 


Net revenue, = = 2 
This was - largest customs revenue 
ever c ‘olle ected, and will greatly exceed 
that of this year, because the powerful 


agency of be inks to promote sales is now 


MOVEMENT OF CERTAIN BANK 





31,405,462 
1,180,265 


Rn $30,225,197 


wanting. In order to observe in how 
far the banks assisted the movement, 
we will take a table of leading features 
of several banks in 1830 and 1832. 


S NEAREST TO 1830 anp 1832. 









1830. 1832, 
Loans. Specie. Circulation. Loans. Specie. Cirenlation. 
U. 8. Bank, 40,662,805 7,608,076 12,194,145 66,293,707 7,038,023 
Massachusctts, 27.987, 234 1,258,444 5, 124,090 38 889.727 902,205 
New York 20,370,693 1,560,291 7,959,280 57,669,704 2 503 
Pennsylvania, 21,474,173 2,414,669 7,308,368 31,587,030 2,909,105 10,366, 232 
Total, 110,495,905 12,841,480 32,585,883 194, 160,168 13,506,836 56,665,208 


The late National Bank increased 
its loans 60 per cent. and its circula- 
tion 70 per cent. a movement which 
was promptly followe d by all the banks 
over which it affected to have control. 
The banks of New York then com- 
menced their discounts of long dated 
paper taken for goods sold in the in- 
terior, which greatly facilitated sales 
on credit but finally ended in revulsion. 
They then increased their Joans near 
72,00 per cent. ‘The inevitable conse- 
quence of which was large imports and 
extraordinary revenues. The case is 
now very different. The National 
Bank has ceased to exist. The lesson 
of the past has taught the banks to 
avoid that Jong paper and accommoda- 
tion notes, and the loans of the banks 
of the State of New York have in- 
creased from January, 1842, to August, 
1844, $15,243,956 only. Hence as far 
as the late National Bank and those of 
New York are concerned, there has 
been an extension of loans since the 
new tariff commenced its action of 
$15,243,956 only against an extension 
from the same sources of $62,966,000 
in 1831-2. In these facts we have a 
sufficient cause for the diminished 
trade. In 
foreign goods per head was near $6 00. 
In September of that year the high 
tariff came into operation and in the 
succeeding two years the consumption 


of goods fell 30 per cent. In Sep- 


tember 1842 the tariff of the extra ses- 
slon came into operation and followed 


1828 the consumption of 


by that of 1842 produced a decline of 
50 per cent. in the consumption of for- 
eign goods, leaving the consumption 
per head in 1843, less than in any year 
since the formation of the government. 
In 1831 and in 1844 a reaction and in- 
creased import took place, but the re- 
action wus less in the present year than 
in the former one because of the dif- 
ferent condition of financial affairs. 
The unhealthy sales of goods on the 
credit of “‘ another crop,” which were 
then made to so great an extent are 
now very limited—the proceeds of ac- 
tual sales of produce forming the extent 
of purchases of goods The manner 
of selling goods adop ted at that time 
by continually shoving payments ahead 
through the medium of bank renewals, 
laid the train for that oxplosion which 
on the 13th of May, 1837, drew from 
Mr. Biddle, the author of the false sys- 
tem which produced the mischief, the 
fullowing acknowledgment in his letter 
to J. Q. Adams, Esq. 


“ We owe a debt to foreigners, by no 
means large for our resources, but dispro- 
portiona’e to our present means of pay- 
ment. We must take care that this late 
measure (suspension) shall not seem to 
be an effort io avoid payment of our just 
debt We have worn and eaten and 
drunk the propuce of their industry—too 
much of all perhans, but that is our fault, 
not theirs. We may take less hereafter.” 

Through the medium of nationzl 
bank “regulations of exchanges,” 
debts were accumulated and purchases 




































continued to be made, until the proceeds 
of several years’ industry had been 
consumed in advance. There was 
then but one remedy, either to continue 
to borrow in advance, or to stop pay- 
ing. ‘The former was impossible, and 
the latter was resorted to. The state 
of affuirs is now entirely different. 
There being no nationai bank machine- 
ry to “regulate exchanges,” or to ex- 
tend loans, the year’s busine ss must be 
settled with its close. When the sur- 
plus produce of a section of the coun- 
try, or of the whole, in relation to its 
external trade, has been sent forward 
and the proceeds applied to the pay- 
ment of goods, if there is still a bal- 
ance due, specie must discharge it, and 
the account of the new year opens 
anew. Under the bank system, the 
balance was, by the operation of cred- 
itors, transferred to the new year, 
which, at its close, presented an ad- 
verse balance enhanced more than 100 
per cent., which was again thrown for- 
ward until payment became impossible. 
No systems of credits, how extensive 
soever they may be, can supply the 
place of actual payment. When the 
banks stopped in 1837, it was because, 
as Mr. Biddle stated, there was so 
large a balance due from the interior 
to the Atlantic cities, and from the lat- 
ter to Europethat it could not be paid. 
The specie in the country was not 
sufficient to discharge the balance. 
From that time up to 1840, near 
$200,000,000 of State and company 
stocks were sent abroad and mostly 
sold; but even they were insufficient 
to discharge the balance, because the 
false system of credits was continued 
from Philadelphia as a centre. The 
result was, not that the solvency of the 
banks was restored, but that nine sove- 
reign States were made bankrupt, and 
the remaining States narrowly escaped 
the same fate; and that only, as in 
New York, by the timely stoppage of 
loans. The changing of the form of 
credit while the same system of ex- 
travagance was continued, did not 
enhance the means of the people to 
pay; nor did it multiply the proceeds 
of their industry. No matter to what 
extent the credits might have been 
multiplied, the same result was inev- 
jtable. When the failure of individu- 
als and banks was followed by that of 
States, it was proposed to substitute 
the credit of the federal government, 
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by its assumption of State debts, 
That event would have prolonged the 
period of extravagance a few years, 
and have been followed by irretrievable 
national bankruptcy. Before the fail- 
ure of the States, the interest due an- 
nually abroad had reached 16 per cent. 
of the whole value of exports. That 
is, of $6 worth of produce sent out of 
the country, one was for the payment 
of interest. Under the guarantee of 
the federal government, there is no 
doubt but that the foreign debts would 
have swollen until the interest would 
have absorbed a full half of the ex- 
ports. In such an event, national ruin 
was inevitable ; but happily the torrent 
of debt and extravagance wis stayed 
before any fatal disasters had taken 
place. 

In the existence and operation of 
the late National Bank, may undoubt- 
edly be ascribed all the speculation 
which took place from the commence- 
ment of the operation of the tariff of 
1878 to the explosion in 1837. It is 
true that emanating from London as a 
common centre, a stream of credits 
flowed over the face of the commercial 
world, carrving with it the germ of 
disaster. But the cheap money of 
England and the speculations which it 
engendered, found a response only in 
those quarters where a system of 
banking existed which employed the 
means obtained by credit in multiply- 
ing outstanding obligations through all 
the channels of trade. In those years 
money from England formed the capi- 
tal of banks in all countries. ( ‘anata. 
the West Indies, Australia, India, 
Austria, Belgium, France, as well as 
the United States, all presented a bank- 
ing mania. And it was through the 
instrumentality of these banks that all 
the world became indebted to England. 
When she called back her capital, uni- 
versal ruin was the consequence. In 
the United States, the late National 
Bank was the direct instrument in ex- 
tending credits, which were applied 
mostly to the purchase of foreign 
goods, and which eventually could not 
be paid for. In order to show how 
closely and intimately the tariff was 
connected with the movement of that 
institution, we shall take a table of its 
loans, specie and circulation in July 
fora series of years, and a table of 
imports of goods into the United 
States, as follows :— 





ag 


1844. ] 
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LOANS, SPECIE, AND CIRCULATION OF THE LATE NATIONAL BANK IN JULY, FOR A 


SERIES OF 


VEARS, 


WITH THE IMPORT 


STATES FOR THE CORRESPONDING YEARS. 


AND EXPORT OF GOODS IN 


THE UNITED 


U. 8. 
July Loans. Specie. 
1823 34,803,829 4,910,434 
182 32,694,096 5,588,000 
Tariff 
1825 33,531,692 4,048,178 
1826 35,020,490 6,194,275 
1827 34,191,166 6,381,225 
1828 38,506,410 6,621,734 
Tariff. : 
1829 43,018,132 6,641,958 
1830 43,238,168 10,252,325 
1831 56,562,044 12,175,476 
1832 67,416,001 7,519,083 
1833 63,369,897 10,098,516 


In the year, September, 1828, the 
import of goods was large, to avoid the 
duties which were imposed in Septem- 
ber of that year. 
the movement of the banks, in the six 


Now we observe that 


years, from 1823 to 1829, was very 
regul ir. The tariff of 1824, which was 
moderate in its effects, caused an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the specie, and 
enabled it to raise its circulation to 
$10,000,000, at which point it remain- 
ed until the close of 1828, Now it is 
observable that the excess of import 
over export for the eight vears, closing 
with 1830, was only $24,192,076. In 


1829, - - . 
1820, - - - 


2,420,795 


2,845,420 


From July, 1830, to July, 1832, the 
bank loans increased $24,000,000. In 
the same time, the imports increased 
$30,000,000, and the excess of import 
over export was $36,000,000. 

This was the movement of the 
“ governing bank,” and it was followed 
eager.y, not only by other banks in ex- 
istence, but by all the new institutions 
created, mostly with the means fur- 
nished by the National Bank. They 
were simply the machine by which 


BANK. 

Circulation, Import. Export. 
4,629,349 77,579,267 74,699,030 
6,383,647 80,549,007 74,986,657 
9,540,694 96,340,075 99,535,388 
10,210,412 84,974,477 77,595,322 
10,198,760 79,484,068 &2.324,8-7 
10,890,343 88,509,824 72,264,686 


13,691,783 74,492,527 72,358,671 
15,346,407 70,876,920 73,849,508 
13,195,817 103,191,124 81,310,583 
20,520,068 101,029,266 87,176,943 
19,366,395 108,118,311 90,140,433 


the next three, with the same duty, the 
excess of imports was $53,710,742, 
because, in that period, the bank had 
doubled its circulation and increased its 
loans $20,000,000, or 50 per cent. 
Ifere is cause and effect very clearly 
established. Under the low tariff, prior 
to 1828, the annual excess of imports 
was $3,000,000; and in the subsequent 
year of high tariff, $16,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The extension of the bank 
was more in proportion at the western 
branches than at the mother bank. 
The Kentucky branch, alone, increased 
its circulation as follows : 


1831 - - - 3,5 
1832, - - - 4,1 


95 080 
71,600 
foreign goods were introduced into the 
country and sold not in profitable ex- 
change for American produce, but on 
credit. That system is now done away 
vith, but the project is still offered to 
the American people to establish it by 
the creation of a National Bank, with 
$50,000,000 capital, composed of the 
joint stocks of the Federal Government 
and the several States—a project which 
needs but to be named to be con- 
demned. 
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AMERICAN, 


Prof. Von Raumer has a great philosophi- 
cal work in progress on this country, its 
conslitution, genius of its inhabitants, 
&c.: and it will form an admirable 
companion to M. De Tocqueville’s po- 
pular volumes. The Professor, by the 
way, received the most marked atten- 
tion by the citizens of Philadelphia, on 
his visits, recently, being invited to a 
splendid banquet on the occasion, at 
which numerous literary men were pre- 
sent. 

Langley has announced a little Manual 
“On Headaches,” by Weatherhead, 
anthor of sundry other treatises, &c. 
We hear Gregg’s valuable volumes, 
* The Commerce of the Prairies,” are 
selling rapidly, and that their merito- 
rious author is likely to reap a golden 
harvest, not of opinions merely, but 
something more substantial 

S. Redfield announces the “ Elements 
of Comparative Anatomy,” designed 
especially for the use of students, by 
Rudolph Wagner, M.D., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
in the University of Gottingen, &c. &e. 
Edited by Albert Tulk, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; also, “ The 
Pictorial History of the American Re- 
volution,” illustrated with several hun- 
dred engravings, in one volume, 8vo.; 
the “ Miltary Maxims of Napoleon,” 
translated from the French, with notes 
and illustrations by Col. D’Aguilar. 


The lovers of the comic will be gratified 


to learn that an Am rican edition of the 
inimitable * Punch,” has just appeared, 
under the title of * A Bowl of Punch,” 
comprising the best of the spicy ingre- 
dients of that creamy original. “Punch” 
has long been looked upon as the foun- 
tain of fun; he is often wonderfully 
clever, and always amusing. Some of 
the first pens of England have enriched 
his columns. While speaking of the 
humorous, we might mention another 
forthcoming novelty, which is shortly 
to appear, neatly embellished, and 
which we suppose the initiated will be 
glad to see; it is to be entitled “The 
History and Mystery of Puffing, ora 
Few Fragrant Whiffs from the Weed,” 
&c.; a light and laughing mélange, by 
T. Buckey. 

Lea & Blanchard are about to publish a 
valuable historical series, on the popu- 


‘ 


“ 


lar plan; including, among cthers, the 
following: “ Ranke’s History of the 
Reformation;” ‘* Proctor’s History of 
Italy ;” ‘* Thierry’s History of the Con- 
quest of England ;” ‘ Michelet’s His- 
tory of France ;’’ ‘* Walpole’s Memoirs 
of George the Third ;” “ Kohlarusch’s 
History of Germany ;” “ Guizot’s Es- 
say on History,” the complete work; 
“ The History of the Unit States of 
America, from the plantation of the 
British Colonies till their Revolt and 
Declaration of Independence, by James 
Grahame, Esquire, with netes, addi- 
tions, and a continuation;” * Wrax- 
all’s Posthumous Memoirs,” and other 
works. 

Count Julian, or the Last Days of the 
Goths,” is the title of a romance by the 
author of the * Yeinassee,”’ &c., which 
is now in the press. 


Mr. Griswold is preparing * The Bench 


and Bar in America,” a biographical 
history, which wil! be rich in the curi- 
osities of legal experience, in anecdote, 
and in general information respecting 
the profession, from the first organiza- 
tion of the courts in New England. 


Longfellow’s volume, which, like Gris- 


wold’s, will be issued by Messrs. Carey 
and Hart ina style to match the ‘*Poets 
and Poetry of America,” will comprise 
liberal selections from the 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and the 
Sclavonian nations, translated by the 
learned editor, and other eminent poets 
and scholars, with an elaborate histori- 
cal and critical introduction. 


A large and superbly illustrated edition 


of Campbell will be issued very soon 
by Lea & Blanchard. It will be pre- 
ceded by a Life of the Poet, by Wash- 
ington Irving; an Essay on his genius, 
by Lord Jeffrey, and accompanied with 
notes by Mr. Griswold. 


Dr. Copland’s celebrated work, “ A Dic- 


, 


tionary of Practical Medicine,” edited, 
revised, and brought up to the present 
time, by Prof. Charles A. Lee, has at 
length made its debit. We congratu- 
late the profession upon the appear- 
ance of sucha truly valuable work ; and 
we cannot doubt that they will ev nce 
their estimate of its claims, by extend- 
ing their unanimous and prompt sup- 
port to it. It is to be completed in 
about twenty parts, fifly cents each, 
the first of which is now ready. 


poets of 
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